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UP  THE  ROAD 


by 

E.  Otis  Dyer 

Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 
January  1981 


CAPE  COD 

by  Winnette  Ryder  Hart  * 

SuttercuDS  in  the  meadow 
Dandelions  on  the  hill 
Trailing  arbutus  in  the  woodland 
Are  is  my  memory  still 
Wild  roses  by  the  roadside 
Daisies  in  the  dell 
Mean  more  to  me 
Than  tongue  can  ever  tell. 

Fields  of  goldenrod  and  asters 
Wet  with  autumn  dew 
Are  blooming  in  the  sunshine 
And  in  the  shadows,  too. 

A bouquet  plucked  from  nature 
The  colors  made  by  God 
Put  them  ail  together 
And  they  spell  Cape  Cod. 

Each  season  brings  its  flowers 
For  my  bouquet, 

All  of  a different  hue 
i'll  pluck  one  for  myself 
And  leave  the  rest  for  you. 


'"Winnette  Ryder  Hart  ( -1958)  was  first  cousin  of  Samuel  ff)  and  daughter  of  Amelia  Dyer  Ryder. 

Win  was  brought  up  at  "Windy  Willows. " 
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The  title  'Up  the  Road'  is  taken  from  Evelyn  Rich's  1899  memorial  article  rn  memory  of  her  Aunt  Maria 
Rich's  recent  death  at  Longnook,  Truro.* *  Longnook  was  the  center  of  about  a three  mile  area  where  the 
Dyer  and  Rich  families  had  lived  for  two  centuries.  With  a few  change  of  words  here  and  there,  the  memor- 
ial could  be  made  to  fit  almost  any  of  the  author's  Truro  ancestors  mentioned  in  this  book. 

'Up  the  Road'  also  conveys  a deeper  meaning  as  it  suggests  Samuel's  (7),  the  author's  father,  journey 
through  life.  Samuel  was  born  eight  years  before  this  article  was  written  in  this  same  neighborhood  and  was 
soon  to  confront  many  hardships  from  family  misfortunes.  However  through  Samuel's  determination  and 
perserverance  every  obstacle  in  his  path  was  one  by  one  surmounted  as  he  proceeded  "up  the  road"  of  life 
toward  his  final  goal,  the  most  complete  education  he  could  obtain. 


UP  THE  ROAD** 

I A sketch  in  loving  memory  of  Aunt  Maria,  written  for  her  friends  and  neighbors  by  her  niece,  Evelyn  Rich 

It  was  late  summer,  serene,  clear,  cool.  The  front  door  of  her  house  in  Longnook  stood  open  and  with  the  priv- 
ilage  of  familiarity  and  kinship  I entered.  No  one  was  there.  Her  sewing  chair  and  basket  with  unfinished  work 
told  mutely  her  recent  occupation.  In  the  dining  room,  across  the  way,  the  table  stood  ready  for  supper.  I knew 
the  signs.  She  has  gone  up  the  road,  I said  to  myself  and  taking  the  open  Transcript  I sat  down  to  await  her  com- 
ing. 

The  color  had  faded  from  the  sky,  though  light  still  lingered  on  the  hill-tops  when  she  opened  the  gate  and 
stepped  in  between  her  flower  beds.  Her  sunbonnet  was  pushed  back  and  hung  like  a halo  about  her  head,  reveal- 
j mg  her  white  hair,  but  in  the  wonderful  brown  eyes  abode  perpetual  youth.  "Someone  has  been  in  my  house, 

I said  the  little  wee  bear."  You  have  been  up  the  road,  I replied. 

I Yes,  I could  not  stay  in  doors.  Everything  seemed  calling  me.  I went  further  than  I meant  to  but  it  was  beau- 
I tiful.  ! was  thinking  when  I passed  Joseph's  house,  how  often  as  a girl,  I clipped  over  that  steep  hill  from  our  hol- 
low, to  see  his  sister,  Huldah,  who  died  when  she  was  sixteen.  She  was  my  first  friend,  and  her  death  was  my  first 
sorrow.  I have  had  a good  many  friends  in  my  life  and  I am  glad  that  most  of  them  have  visited  me  here  in  my  lit- 
tle home.  I love  to  think  about  them  as  I go  around  in  the  places  where  they  have  been  with  me.  So  I was  think- 
ing of  Huldah  as  I went  on,  over  our  old  haunts  and  came  out  by  the  great  beach-plum  bush  on  the  side  of  the  hill 
to  the  north  of  Aunt  Pauline's.  I hardly  expected  the  beachplums  would  be  ripe,  but  there  they  were,  purple  and 
red  hanging  under  the  leaves.  The  greedy  birds  just  shan't  have  you  I said  and  I stayed  until  my  basket  was  full. 

You  know  I always  take  it  along  when  I go  up  the  road  and  it  seldom  comes  back  empty.  It  was  pleasant  there  on 
the  edge  of  the  woods  and  I could  look  down-a-long  and  see  the  neighbors  too.  The  sun  went  behind  the  hill  but 
it  left  a pale  pink  color  all  over  the  sky.  I knew  it  was  time  to  go  home  but  I could  hear  the  ocean  ana  I kept  on 
to  get  a look  at  it.  It  sounded  just  as  it  did  when  I was  a little  girl  and  used  to  hide  my  knitting  in  the  blackberry 
patch  and  race  from  the  pasture  bars  around  the  hill  to  see  it,  then  knit  as  fast  as  I could  ail  the  way  home  to  make 
up  my  stint.  We  don't  change  much  after  all.  The  hills  and  the  sea  call  me  now  as  they  did  when  1 was  a child.  I | 
just  put  on  my  capebonnet  and  go  up  the  road.  No  matter  what's  on  my  mind,  nor  how  tired  I am  it  rests  me.  j 

The  summer  has  gone.  Wintry  winds  blow  over  her  loved  Truro  hills.  She  has  dropped  her  work  again  and  gone  j 
Up  the  Road,  but  she  comes  back  no  more  to  her  little  house  in  the  gathering  twilight.  For  Up  the  Road  sne  has  i 

reached  the  everlasting  hills,  fair  by  the  sea  of  Divine  Love.  Up  the  Road  she  has  found  the  Heavenly  fields  and  I 

there  is  rest. 

January  29,  1899  j 
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*The  Aunt  Maria  Rich  referred  to  in  the  article  "Up  the  Road"  is  Maria  Atkins  Rich,  born  at  Longnook,  Truro  July  19,  1821. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Shebna  and  Belinda  Rich  and  brother  to  Shebna  Rich,  Jr.,  born  August  7,  1824.  Shebna  Rich,  Jr.  is 
the  author  of  the  1883  Truro  history.  Landmarks  and  Seamarks.  Maria  was  brought  up  in  the  family  homestead  being  the 
last  house  on  the  left  in  Dyer  Hollow,  now  Longnook  Road,  as  you  head  towards  the  ocean.  The  house  was  built  by  her 
grandfather,  Joshua  Rich  in  1783  and  is  apparently  the  same  house  mentioned  in  "Up  the  Road. " 

Her  brother,  Shebna,  married  Delia  C.  Knowles  in  1847  and  one  of  their  five  children,  Eliza  Evelyn  Rich,  is  the  author  of  the 
memorial  article. 

On  the  October  14,  1894  80th  birthday  party  held  for  Hannah  L.  Rich  (4)  at  Thannie  Dyer's  (6)  house.  Aunt  Maria  Rich  then 
age  73  was  one  of  the  "aged people  of  Longnook" present.  The  youngest  person  attending  that  long  ago  party  was  "master 
Sammy  Dyer"  (7),  age  3,  the  author's  father  (See  page  51A 

**7776  author  wishes  to  thank  Betsey  Dexter  Dyer  Grosovsky  for  suggesting  that  the  Maria  Rich  memorial  title  be  used  for  this 
book. 
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upon  being  asked  by  E.Otis  Dyer  (historian  and  land  surveyor)  to  write 
a rhyming  poem  for  his  new  book  about  Truro*************************** 


by  Betsey  Dexter-Dyer  Grosovsky 
(biologist) 


Every  summer  for  twenty  and  seven  years, 

(vague  memories  and  feelings  hazed  and  clear) 
each  season  we  motored  one  hundred  miles  by  car 
reaching  my  grandmother’s  cottage  ;it  seemed  so  far. 

Early  years  I remember  sand  lost  toys, 

the  hermit  crabs,  sand  flats,  and  naughty  Dyer  boys. 

Then  I discovered  graveyards  on  slopes  of  bayberry  hills, 
old  tilted  tombstones  in  church  yards  grey  and  still. 

There  are  my  ancestors  who  willed  us  blueberry  lands. 

Inscriptions  on  the  stones:  "lost  at  sea"  or  "baby  in  God's  hands" 
Sometimes  by  windy  willows  or  long  nook 

driving  through  twisting,  sandy  roads,  we’d  stop  to  look. 

Years  passed  before  I could  understand  this  history. 

Even  now  I understand  better  cape  biology 

Read  this  book  to  see  the  coloured  tapestry. 


(there  is  a riddle  hidden  within) 


December  1980 
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Introduction 


"nie  economic  mnd  envlronnental  cpnditlons  encountered  by  iPth  and 

19th  century  Truro  reeidente  were  unique  when  compared  to  the  nearby 

mainland  towns  in  Massachusetts ^ including  the  less  exposed  coastal 

ports.  The  several  generations  of  Truroltes  who  grew  up  and  earned  their 

livelihood  here  had  to  ad.iust  to  some  harsh  economic  realities.  Because 

the  soil  was  sandy  with  little  top  soil  and  easily  depleted,  they  soon 

found  faming  to  be  not  practical  except  for  supplying  local  needs,  Sven 

the  foirest  could  not  be  exploited  for  timber  and  wood  for  any  length  of 

time  as  it  was  soon  gone,  being  unable  to  sprout  new  growth  because  of 

heavy  graalng  and  harsh  winter  winds.  As  early  as  171^,  when  the  first 

Truro  Dyer,  Dr,  William  Dyer,  Jr,,  purchased  land  from  the  Truro 

Proprietors,  complaints  were  already  heard  that  timber  and  fire  wood  were 

being  illegally  cut  and  rapidly  disaopearing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mainland  towns,  such  as  Dighton  and  Rehoboth, 

for  many  years  found  in  their  hardwood- forests  a ready  source  of  cash  by 

having  the  timber  sawn  into  lumber  by  local  water  mills  and  shiooed  over 

seas  through  the  port  of  Newport,  Despite  a colonial  economy  based  mostly 

on  barter,  cash  was  still  needed  to  purchase  manufactured  goods  and 

commodity  items  such  as  -tea,  sugar,  ironware,  and  in  Truro’s  case,  even 

lumber  when  the  forests  were  gone. 

The  Truroites  soon  turned  to  the  sea  to  obtain  some  hard  currency, 

although  they  still  relied  on  fanning  to  supuly  domestic  food  needs, 

1 

Shebnah  Rich  wrote  that  the  men  spent  two-thirds  of  the  year  fishing 
while  the  old  men  and  boys  stayed  horns  to  teixi  the  farm,  Fishing 
connected  with  farming  was  the  economic  mainstay  of  the  town  well  into 

1 Shebnah  Rich,  History  of  Truro 

Hareaf-ter  references  to  Shebtjah  pertain  to  his  book. 
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the  middle  lP00*8  vtMa  the  fishing  industry  eollnpsed* 

Until  175U,  »o«t  fishing  was  conducted  on  a small  scale  from  boats 
on  shore.  Mackerel  and  cod  were  plentiful  off -shore,  but  the  greatest 
prises  of  all  were  a whale  killed  and  dragged  ashore  or  a school  of 
blackfish  stranded  on  the  sand  flats.  In  earlier  days,  as  whales  often 
enough  cruised  close  to  shore,  it  was  worthwhile  for  the  town  to  maintain 
constant  lookouts  at  North  Truro  where  the  Gold  Storage  is  now  located 
and  at  the  South  Truro  ’’landing"  (Ryder  Beach).  When  a whale 
was  spotted,  the  lookout  called  "towner",  and  the  local  people  ran  to 
their  small  boats  to  make  the  kill.  If  a school  of  blackfish  was  spotted, 
as  many  boats  as  possible  would  he  launched  to  drire  the  school  into 
shallow  water  where  it  would  be  stranded  by  the  outgoing  tide.  This 
latter  activity  was  continued  well  into  the  1933*8  when  the  author 
remembers  seeing  a huge  school  that  had  been  driven  ashore  at  Eastham. 

Re  well  remembers  the  squealing  and  thrashir^g  of  the  blackfish  being  slaughtered 
in  the  shallow,  bloody  water  by  men  in  long  rubber  boots  wielding  a raior- 
sham  tool  that  looked  to  him  like  a short  bladed  spade.  It  was  probably 
about  1931  or  1932  when  the  author  was  about  nine  or  ten  years  old. 

The  largest  school  ever  recorded  was  stranded  in  Truro  in  1P7U  for 
one  mile  along  the  beach  from  the  Cold  Storage  in  North  Truro  southerly. 

A total  of  IhOS  blackfish  were  slaughtered,  and  27,303  gallons  of  oil 
were  recovered.  Of  course,  it  was  the  oil  that  was  wanted,  as  it  found 
a good  market  in  Boston  well  into  modern  times*  first  for  fuel  for  lamps 
and  candles  and  later  as  a fine  lubricant  for  precision  machinery  and 
instruments. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  whales  ware  plentiful  enough  to  be 
caught  off-shore,  their  blabber  was  rendered  into  oil  at  try-works  set 
up  nearby  for  that  purpose.  That  activity  and  the  look-out  work  gave 
names  In  Truro  like  "Whale  House  Hill"  and  Try  House  Lot*" 
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Blackfish  driven  ashore  at  Wellfleet  in 

Eeft  to  Right-  Author  age,  ^-Samuel,  age  11-  Justine 

and  Jane  age  12 


age  6 


The  products  of  the  fishing  found  an  ever  exnanding  market  in  Boston 
and  other  coastal  ports  further  to  the  northeast.  What  Iximbering  and 
later  fanning  were  to  small  Inland  Massachusetts  towns  off-shore  fishing 
and  later  longer  ocean  voyages  were  to  Truro  people.  The  easy 
accessibility  by  vessel  and  familiarity  from  trading  with  these  coastal 
ports  in  Massachusetts  Bay  established  a bond  with  their  residents  and 
with  Truro  people  which  was  to  last  well  into  the  late  IPOO's.  Many  a 
Truro  son  or  daughter  found  a husband  or  wife  in  Maine.  The  author's 
great-grandfather,  Samuel  Dyer  's  (5)  brother  Thomas  (I8IU-I898),  had  several 
children  who  married  Maine  people.  His  daughter  Hannah's  marriage  to 
Thomas  Sawyer  was  the  beginning  of  at  least  one  new  colony  of  the  Dyer 
clan  in  New  Sharon,  Maine,  whose  descendants  may  still  be  there  yet. 

Boston  and  its  suburbs  were  favorite  spots  for  Truro  people  to 
migrate  to,  either  pemarrtntly  or  for  seasonal  work  when  the  fleherlee 
at  home  went  into  decline.  Shebnah  states  that  in  IP80  at  least  one 
hundred  Truro  families  were  living  in  Soaerville,  a suburb  of  Boston; 
the  author  counted  over  seventy- five  Truro  subscribers  to  Shebnah 's 
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book  who  wre  liring  in  Boston  or  other  etibtirbe  at  the  ease  tine,  n^e 
author* 8 great»^T»ndfather,  Wathanlel  Rich  (183U-1912)#  was  one  of  thoee 
who  found  earning  a llwlng  from  flihlng  difficult  In  Truro^  and  therefore 
worked  about  the  Boston  whanres  or  fish  markets  during  the  winter  months 
while  still  maintaining  his  hone  In  South  Truro. 

The  numerous  private  fishing  vessels  as  well  as  the  passenger  packets 
made  Boston  so  easily  accessible  that  Shebnah  noted  that  before  the  days 
of  the  railroad  In  the  middle  lP70*s,  "going  to  Boston  by  land  was  less 
common  to  Truro  people,  than  a trip  to  China." 

Dr.  WlUlara  Dyer,  Jr.  was  the  first  of  the  seven  generations  of  the 
Dyer  line  to  live  in  Truro. which  was  eventually  to  experience  nrosoerltv . 
decline,  new  heights  of  prosperity  In  the  lP30»s,  and  then  the  final 
decline  which  lasted  until  renewed  tourist  prosperity  was  generated 
by  the  construction  of  the  mid-caise  highway  (Route  6)  in  the  mid  1950»s. 


r 
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DR,  WILLIAM  DTER,  JR.  (1) 
and 

MARY  (TAYLOR)  DYER 

Dr.  William  Dyer,  Jr.  (16^3-1738)  and  hio  wife,  Mary  (16^8-1738') 
were  the  progenitors  of  the  prolific  Truro  Dyers,  They  themselves 
had  eight  children,  all  marrying  young,  who  had  as  large  or  larger 
fsunllies  as  their  parents,  and  all  settled  in  Truro,  Shebnah  Rich 
noted  in  1P80  that  "at  a late  visit  to  the  Congregational  Sunday 
School,  I noticed  all  the  officers,  many  of  the  teachers,  the  organist, 
ex-superintendent,  and  the  pastor* s wife  were  all  of  that  name  (Dyer)," 

He  also  noted  that  one  woman  in  town  could  claim  "herself  four  quarters 
Dyer,  without  a twist.  Her  father  and  mother  and  both  grandmothers  were 
bom  Dyer,  Can  a oarallel  be  produced?" 

In  the  author's  lineage  to  Dr.  Dyer,  there  are  at  least  two  routes 
back  to  William  and  Mary,  one  through  his  son  Samuel  (169P-1773)  but  also 
through  another  son,  Ambrose  Dyer  (1709-?) , whose  granddaughter  Thankful 
D3rer  (iPlli-  ) married  Ephraim  Rich  (IPIO-  ) who  was  in  turn  the  grand- 
father of  Nathaniel  Rich  (lP3li-1912) , who  is  the  author's  great-grand- 
father. 


Early  Life 

It  is  usually  impossible  to  ascertain  anvthing  of  a personal 
nature  of  anyone  born  in  the  17th  century,  as  records  wore  seldom  kept 
and  many  that  were  keot,  lost.  However,  in  Dr.  Dyer's  case,  because  he 
has  so  many  descendants  and  because  he  was  a founder  of  a town,  there 
has  been  a great  deal  of  interest  in  him  and  research  on  his  past  done  by 
a number  of  persons. 

The  biggest  dispute  among  genealogists  is  about  where  he  and  his 
family  originated  from.  Fortunately,  there  are  some  very  extraordinary 
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detailed  accounts  of  sor»  incidents  that  appear  to  have  happened  to  his 
family,  but  unfortunately,  th=>  documentation  is  ,1ust  imcomplete  and  vague 
enough  to  be  inconclusive. 

Settlement  in  Sheepscot,  Maine 

The  theorv  accepted  by  most  is  that  Dr,  William  Dyer's  father, 
also  named  William,  once  lived  in  Saco,  Maine,  and  was  among  the 
first  settlers  to  live  at  Sheepscot,  Me,,  a coastal  town,  where  he  was 
aT5T)ointed  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  16^5’«  He  is  known  to  have  children  named 
Christonher  (I6’i6-l69'5^  and  John  (16)4-*^-  Mary  ?)  and  (1693-?') 

Hew  the  question  is,  is  the  blank  child  the  William  that  became  Dr,  William 
Ih’-er  of  T^uro?  He  probablv  is  because  the  date  fits  perfectly  with  the 
gravestone  inscription  in  Truro,  Lucile  Barrows  of  Star  Route  60> 

Lincolnville,  Maine,  wrote  to  the  author  in  1979  that  half  cousin  Barbara 
D'rer  said  she  heard  or  read  or  maybe  her  c^randfather  told  her,  about  Edward  and 
Deorge  and  a Tabitha  Dyer  who  came  to  the  colonies  in  the  very  early  l6')0s. 
These  men  each  had  a child,  a boy  named  William  and  a girl  named  Mary,  Those 
latter  two  married  and  had  a child  named  Edward  who  married  Ann  Hutchinson 
a Quakeress,  Ann  was  a good  friend  of  i'!ary  Dyer,  also  a quaker,  hanged  on 
Poston  Co-’-^cn  for  her  religious  beliefs  in  l66h,*  Possibly  Edward  and  Ann 
were  the  oarents  of  W’lliam  Sr,  of  Sheepscot  - or  ma^rbe  not."  Mrs.  ^arrows 
source  for  William's  children  is  in  the  Scituate,  Mass,  records  as  follows: 

William  D;-er  Planter  of  Boston  1637 
wife  Jiary  hanrei  in  Boston  for  expounded 
her  religion  in  I661,  He  bought  land  at  the 
Sheepscott  of  the  natives  in  16^3  and  m.oved 
there  with  his  fam.ily  Christopher  I6I4.6  - 

John  I6UF  - 

Mary  I6SI  - 

-1 16'^3  - 

There  is  a statue  in  front  of  the  Massachusetts  State  house  of  Mary  Dyer 
in  memory  of  this  event. 


There  is  a description  of  Sheepacot  settlai»nt  in  Pioneers  of  Maine 


Rivers  •which  states: 

Previous  to  the  Indian  wars  the  Sheepscot  had  become  a 
prosperous  farming  and  grazing  community.  On  the  night  of  August  13 
1676  the  natives  attacked  the  home  of  Richard  Hammond  at  Woolwich 
(near  Bath)  and  a few  hours  later  captured  the  garrison  at  Arrowsic. 

A girl  living  in  the  Hammond  household  and  a John  Dole  (Dale)  employed 
at  arrowsic  evaded  the  savages  crossed  the  intervening  rivers  and  app- 
rised the  settlers  at  Sheepscot  and  Damariscotta  of  the  danger.  As 
a consequence  both  settlements  withdrew  to  cape  Hewagen—subsquently 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  bank  withdrew  into  Massachusetts, 


VJhen  the  refugees  arrived  in  Scituate  they  were  known  as  ’’The  Strangers 
from  the  Sheepscot  River,"  A list  of  property  lost  was  drawn  up  and  William 
Dyers  was  as  follows: 

He  had  sown  I6  bushels  of  wheat,  planted  % bushel  of  corn, 
sowed  9 bushel  of  oease  (peas),  left  5?  head  of  cattle,  33  swine 
all  household  goods,  and  tackling  for  olow  and  cart, 

A further  description  of  what  went  on  in  Sheepscot  follows:  Sheepscot  x^’as 
in  clnse  proximity  to  the  French  in  Canada  whose  interests  often  overlapped 
English  Maine  claims.  To  drive  out  the  Enrlish  colonists  the  French  instigated 
the  Indians  to  attack  the  colonists  on  the  Maine  coast.  Attacks  hapnened  at 
Sheepscot  twice;  in  167P  at  the  time  of  King  Phillip’s  W^ar  and  again  about 
16?0,  By  the  time  of  the  first  attack,  William  Dyer  had  established  a farm 
on  a place  still  knovrn  as  Dyer's  Heck  on  the  Dyer  River  where  he  grew  corn 
and  rye,  established  an  orchard  and  garden,  and  raised  cattle.  One  account 
says  that  in  the  summer  of  16'^ P , while  mowing  in  the  fresh  meadow  (another 
story  has  him  working  in  his  orchard),  he  was  attacked  by  Indians,  killed, 
and  scalned.  His  son  John,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  episode,  was  himself 
badly  wounded  and  taken  to  a doctor  at  Pemaquid,  Maine  where  he  eventually 
recovered. 

The  settlement  was  abandoned  and  the  Dyers  moved  to  Braintree  and  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts,  where  some  future  generations  continued  to  live  and  the  descendants 
thereof  may  be  found  today,  Wiliiam  Dyer's  son  Christopher  eventually  returned 
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to  try  again  in  Sheepacot,  only  to  be  killed  in  the  second  Indian  raid 

about  1600.  As  mentioned  before  most  historians  think  that  Dr,  William  Dyer, 

later  of  Truro,  was  of  this  family.  However,  no  reference  is  made  of 

William  in  the  lenrth-  depositions  that  were  made  on  the  Indian  attacks  many 
years  later. 

One  researcher,  Ann  W,  Morrison,  who  is  a descendant  of  William 
Dyer,  Sr,  (the  father)  and  now  living  in  Braintree,  feels  that  there  is 
a connection  in  the  early  Dyer  history  along  the  Sheepscot,  Braintree, 
Weymouth,  Barnstable,  Truro  axis,  Mrs,  Barbara  Allen,  of  Taunton,  who 
several  years  ago  did  a great  deal  of  research  on  the  matter  and  is 
familiar  with  the  depositions,  thinks  that  because  Dr,  William  Dyer 
treated  some  Braintree  patients,  there  must  be  a connection.  There  are 

S L/C 

other  statements  on  the  subject,  some  in  disrepute,  watier  in 

I 

Georre  Thomas  Little  s History  State  of  Maine,  Volume  2, 

In  the  author's  possession  is  a detailed  account  of  the  Indian 
attacks  and  settlements  at  Sheepscot  which  was  copied  from  depositions 
filed  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  York  County,  Maine,  in  Alfred,  the  County 
seat.  The  denositions  were  made  by  a survivor  of  the  first  raid,  John 
Dyer,  on  January  19,  1732,  who  was  then  still  living  in  Braintree,* 


♦ An  interesting  anecdote  as  to  how  the  Sheepscot  Indian  attack  deposition 
came  into  the  author's  nossession  is  as  follows: 

One  day  an  elderly  Britishy-type  man  appeared  at  the  author's  office  with 
a roll  of  maos  and  a bundle  of  pat)ers  and  offered  them  for  sale.  The  lP90 
map  of  Rehoboth  and  another  of  Bristol  County  were  just  what  the  author  had 
been  looking  for  and  even  though  the  price  was  excessive  he  bought  them 
for  $100,00,  Thrown  in  the  bargain  was  a bundle  of  old  letters,  deeds, 
and  the  above-mentioned  depositon.  Upon  questioning  the  seller  about 
the  3o\irce,  he  said  he  was  once  the  chauffeur  to  the  Hubbards  and  Dowses 
(Sherbom,  Mass,)  who  were  heirs  of  the  old  Rehoboth  Carpenter  family 
which  was  also  connected  by  marriage  to  the  Reed  family  of  Reed  and  Barton 
of  Taunton,  Someons  in  that  family  had  commissioned  a Mr,  B,J,  Paul  about 
1903  to  write  their  family  genealogy  which  took  him  from  the  Talbots  of 
Dighton  back  to  the  Willlauai  Dyer  episodes  in  Sheepscot,  Many  years  ago 
?irs.  Dowse  or  Hubbard  told  the  chauffeur  to  take  these  documents  and  maps, 
plus  any  other  articles  of  historical  value  to  the  dump.  He  pretended  to 
do  so,  but  instead  hid  them  away  until  seme  day  he  had  the  chance  to  dis- 
pose of  them  at  a profit.  In  my  case,  he  simply  lumped  ever3rthing  he  had 
on  Rehoboth  or  the  Carpenters  into  one  lot  and  happened  to  throw  in  the 
deposition  as  it  had  the  name  Djrer  in  it. 
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Shebnah  Rich  has  a different  and  «ore  siaplified  version  of 
Dr.  William  Dyer’s  early  baclcground.  He  gives  no  sources,  but  says 
that  Dr.  Dyer  moved  to  Barnstable  (age  33)  in  16P6.  This  is  agreeable 
to  the  Sheepscot  theory,  as  16P6  would  have  been  between  Indian  attacks 
and  at  a time  when  the  Dyers  were  refugees  in  Braintree,  Shebnah  further 
hints  that  Dr.  Dyer's  father,  William,  had  settled  in  Newport,  R.I.  and 
that  ”the  celebrated  Quaker,  Mary  Dyer,  hung  in  1660  on  Boston  Common” 
was  a relative. 

Shebnah  also  devotes  a whole  chapter  in  his  book  to  Cornwall  County, 
England,  where  the  original  Truro  is  located.  He  was  Impressed  by  the 
similarity  in  geographic  features,  since  both  towns  are  located  on  narrow 
lands,  i.e,,  Truro,  Mass,  on  a sandy  peninsula  and  Truro,  England,  on  a 
narrow.  Jutting,  rocky  section  of  England,,  known  as  Lands  End,  Also  he 
notes  that  many  of  the  residents'  names  in  both  towns  are  similar,  i.e,, 

Dyer,  Paine,  Rich,  Higgins,  etc.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Truro, 

England  is  where  the  Truro,  Mass,  colonists  originated  from.  -;<■ 

In  that  same  vein,  the  author  has  noted  that  the  Sheepscot  Dyers 
used  similar  names  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Truro,  England,  as  they 
first  named  Sheepscot,  New  Dartmouth,  which  parent  town  is  not  far  from 
Truro,  England,  Also,  they  chose  Cornwall  for  their  Sheepscot  county 
name. 

One  last  bit  of  information  was  found  by  the  author  while 
looking  through  the  book  by  Banks  on  the  Topographical  Dictionary  of 
2PP^  English  Emigrants  1620«.16^0:  on  page  103  he  noticed  that  a William 
Dyer  sailed  from  Strand  Parish,  London,  and  landed  in  Boston,  This 
agrees  with  something  the  author  vaguely  rementoers  hearing  (was  it  from 
his  father,  Samuel  D3ror,  1P91-19^27)  that  William  Dyer  came  or  sailed  from 
London,  England, 

* The  author  and  wife  visited  Truro,  England,  June,  19P0,  and^noted  the  names 
Dyer  and  Rich  were  still  common  and  we  were  told  the  name  Paine  was  the 
most  often  found  of  names  com’^on  to  Truro,  Mass, 
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William  (1)  and  Mary  Dyer  Mov  to  North  Traro 
After  his  arrival  in  Truro  with  his  family  in  1705,  William  Cl) 
was  a well  known  personage  and  mentioned  several  times  in  early  records 
of  the  town.  He  and  his  wife  Mary  had  lived  in  Barnstable  where  their 
eight  children  were  born.  He  was  not  a young  man  when  he  arrived,  as  he 
had  already  reached  his  50th  year.  However,  by  living  to  a ripe  old  age, 
he  saw  Truro  grow  in  35  years  into  the  l^eginnings  of  a prosperous  town. 

He  is  considered  to  be  a "first  settler"  as  his  arrival  actually  preceded 
the  Proorietors  of  Truro,  the  official  political  body  of  that  time, 

Shebnah  says  that  "the  old  doctor  had  a knack  of  keeping  in  hot  water 
with  his  neighbors"  and  was  known  for  being  litigious,  quick  tempered, 
and  obstinate.  During  the  March,  1712,  town  meeting  the  townspeople  voted 
to  sue  him  for  not  returning  money  to  the  town  that  he  had  collected  as 
a constable, 

William  (1),  wife  Mary,  and  children,  after  arriving  in  Truro,  soon 
settled  in  a part  of  North  Truro  situated  about  5D0  feet  northeast  of 
the  "Rum  Runner"  night  spot,  alias  Thompson  Clam  Bar  on  Route  6,  The 
old  homestead  was  part  of  a prosperous  early  settlement  of  at  least 
lit  houses  that  has  long  since  disappeared,  William's  house  eventually 
came  into  the  possession  of  Capt,  Bbeneser  Atkins  who  abandoned  and 
razed  the  building  in  1660, 

Dr,  Dyer  and  his  neighbors  were  attracted  to  this  site  which 
eventually  becajue  known  as  the  "East  Harbor  Village"  because,  for  one 
thing,  it  had  what  was  considered  the  best  farmland  in  Truro,  The  soil 
had  a haavy  clay  base  to  hold  the  moisture  and  was  strewn  with  shells 
to  add  sweetness.  The  close  proximity  to  the  northwest  of  East  Harbor 
(now  Fllgrtm  Lake),  which  offered  a sheltered  harbor  for  small  vessels, 
was  another  asset.  Also,  Dr,  Dyer's  house  was  then  on  the  main  road  to 
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Province  town  which  before  the  building  of  the  causeway  at  Beach  Pointy 
ran  from  a point  on  Highland  Road  near  Dutra's  store  (197^)  north- 
easterly between  Head  of  Meadow  and  Head  of  Meadow  Beach  across  the 
dunes  between  the  ocean  and  what  is  now  Pilgrim  Lake,  "nie  whole  village 
lost  its  reason  for  being  when  the  county  commissioners  built  a bridge 
across  the  East  Harbor  channel  at  the  Truro/Provincetown  town  line  in 
I8ii7  which  caused  the  harbor  entrance  to  rapidly  silt  up  and  preclude  any 
further  use  for  fishing  vessels.  The  route  to  Province  town  was 
then,  as  it  is  today,  by  Beach  Point,  The  Head  of  Meadow  Road  was  soon 
abandoned  and  the  village  not  long  after,  Shebnah  noted  almost  100  years 
ago  that  green  spots  still  could  be  seen  "scattered  among  the  deserted 
valley,  sites  once  of  bustling  life,  now  turned  to  pasture  and  pineries 
where  caune  men  of  firm  stride,,,,,,".  He  also  noted  that  this  little 
area  of  Truro  supplied  32  men  to  serve  in  the  Revolution,  all  of  whom 
died  in  English  orisons  or  battle.  Nearby  stood  a windmill  to  grind 
the  com  and  rye  into  flour  which  also  was  abandoned  along  with  the 
village , 

Tn  the  more  prosperous  days  of  William’s  time,  farming  was  good 
there.  Even  in  IP^’P,  Mr,  Thomas  Small  who  lived  at  High  Head  reported 
to  the  New  England  Farmer  (July,  1P58  issue)  that  the  area  could  still 
grow  profitable  crops,  since  during  the  previous  season,  he  had  raised 
100  bushels  of  corn,  200  btishels  of  carrots,  1000  head  of  cabbage,  etc,, 
as  well  as  milk,  eggs  and  fowl,  all  totaling  1^720,50,  with  little  expense 
other  than  a 12-3rear  old  boy  who  was  paid  $1,25,  He  sold  his  farm 
produce  in  Province town. 

Even  though  William  was  often  in  trouble  with  his  neighbors,  he 
allowed  the  school  for  that  neighborhood  to  be  kept  at  his  house  for  at 
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least  one  term  during  the  1719-1720  school  3rear,  Constant  Freeman 
offered  his  home  for  the  secoiKi  two  terms,  and  the  last  term  was  held 
at  a home  somewhere  at  East  Harbor, 

Dr,  Dyer  and  his  wife  Mary  lived  into  old  age,  dying  only  a few 
months  apart  in  173P,  In  recent  times,  the  town,  raiogniSlng  these 
important  early  residents,  erected  new  tombstones  at  their  graves  at 
the  Old  North  Cemetery,  County  Road,  North  Truro,  Older  sons  apparently 
continued  to  live  at  the  old  homestead,  but  the  7th  son,  the  first  of 
many  Samuels  in  the  author’s  family,  had  already  established  his  own 
home  in  Longnook,  also  known  as  Dyer  Hollow, 

Samuel  Dyer  (2)  169^-1773 

Samuel  (2)  was  born  in  Barnstable,  Mass,,  on  October  30,  169P  and 
7 years  later  moved  with  his  family  to  North  Truro, 

His  father's  homestead  at  East  Harbor  must  have  been  an  interesting 
place  to  grow  un  in.  The  landscape  was  both  beautiful  and  exciting  with 
wild  storms  in  winter  beating  on  the  shore  not  far  (1/3  mile)  from  his 
house  which  was  sited  in  a sheltering  swamp.  On  the  calmer  Bay  side, 
there  was  fishing  of  all  sorts,  including  the  excitement  of  an  occasional 
whale  being  snotted  and  killed,  A short  distance  to  the  northwest.  East 
Harbor  was  bustling  with  fishing  activity  with  small  boats  at  high  tide, 
sometimes  sailing  up  the  Head  of  the  Meadow  to  within  1200  feet  of  the 
farmhouse.  In  those  days  East  Harbor  was  a sheltered  anchorage  for  small 
vessels  (a  harbor  within  a harbor),  Shebnah  recalled  from  his  youth  see- 
ing at  least  a dozen  vessels  careened  on  the  white,  sandy  beach  during 
the  winter  near  what  is  now  Route  6 at  the  Proviacetown/Truro  line. 

Young  Samuel  would  no  doubt  have  been  a frequent  visitor  to  the  fishing 
vessels  and  shipyards  lying  within  this  snug  harbor. 


The  beach  on  the  ocean,  or  "backside"  as  It  iras  knoma,  was  another 


place  to  visit  and  to  find  all  kinds  of  treasures  washed  up  from  far 
away  places  or  from  the  frequent  wrecks  alonp  those  shores.  Until  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  was  built  in  1905,  Cape  Cod  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
spots  on  the  east  coast  for  sailing  ships  tiring  to  navigate  around  the 
Cape  in  a northeast  storm.  Almost  every  year  some  ships  never  made  it 
further  than  Samuel's  "backyard,"  When  a shin  "struck,"  as  it  was  called, 
the  excitement  was  intense.  If  possible,  the  Truro  fishermen  would  try 
to  launch  a boat  in  the  heavy  surf  to  rescue  the  crew  or  pull  those  onto 
the  beach  who  were  washed  or  swam  ashore.  After  the  crew  was  saved  or 
lost,  the  ship  and  its  belongings  were  anybody's  property.  Some  of  the 
valuable  timbers  would  be  hauled  up  the  steep  bank  with  oxen  or  horses 
and  used  about  the  farm.  The  author's  father,  Samuel  (1891-1952),  told 
him  that  as  a boy,  much  of  their  winter  f\iel,  including  firewood  but 
mostly  coal,  was  picked  up  by  him  on  the  backside  beach.  Coal  and  lumber 
schooners  were  then  found  frequently  sailing  up  and  down  the  coast  and 
even  in  19C0,  some  still  did  not  clear  Truro  safely.  The  author's 
father  recalled  many  exciting  wrecks  which  will  be  described  in  a later 
chanter. 

Although  people  in  some  coastal  towns  like  those  around  Hatteras 
and  Long  Island  have  been  known  to  entice  ships  ashore  at  night  by 
disnlaying  false  lights  ( a practice  known  as  "moon-cussing"  since  a 
moon  didn't  heln  their  work),  the  author  has  not  found  any  accounts 
where  this  practice  was  carried  on  by  Truro  Dyers  or  other  townspeople, 

Samuel  (2)  married  MAry  Brown  (2)  of  Eastham  in  1725„  Athe 

first  of  the  author's  family  to  live  at  Dyer  Hollow,  Longnook.  The 
house  was  subsequently  owned  by  two  more  generations  of  the  family  and 
inhabited  for  about  a total  of  150  years.  The  house  that  may  now  be 
seen  across  from  W,  Slade,  Longnook  Road,  is  supposedly  the  original  house. 
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Over  600  ships  were  wrecked  along  the  cape  over  a forty 
year  herlod  with  the  greatest  number  at  North  Timro  and 

Ptown,  Most  of  these  wrecks  were  sailing  ships  which  were 
very  vulnerable  to  northeast  storms  while  trying  to  weather 
the  tip  of  the  cape. 


although  from  the  outalde  it  looks  much  altered,  Samuel  and  Marj  had 

six  children  bom  from  1727  to  17^3.  When  Mary  died  in  17U^  at  age  Ul, 
Samuel  married  again  2 years  later  to  Mary  Paine  (1719-1799),  a 

possible  neighbor  in  the  "hollow",  and  proceeded  to  have  five  more  children, 
the  second  of  whom  was  Thomas  (17^0-1799)  and  the  author's  GGG  grandfather. 

Samuel's  house  at  Longnook  was  chosen  for  the  coziness  which  the 
deep  valley  or  "hollow,"  as  it  was  called,  gave  in  winter,  Tet  easy 
access  could  be  obtained  to  the  backside  beach  for  scavenging  or  to  Cape 
Cod  bay  for  fishing,  because  the  hollow  had  an  east-west  cross  cape 
orientation.  The  bottom  of  the  hollow  had  also  over  the  years  collected 
the  topsoil  that  had  washed  off  the  steep  slopes;  this  provided  fertile 
soil  for  vegetable  crops. 

Shortly  before  Samuel  died  in  1773,  a census  was  taken  in  Truro 
which  gives  us  an  idea  at  what  Truro  life  was  then  like, 

Tn  the  sixty  or  so  years  that  had  passed  since  Dr,  D3rer  had 
established  one  of  the  first  homes  in  Truro,  the  town  had  grown  to  a 
nopulation  of  about  9^0  occunying  129  houses.  The  importance  of  fishing 
is  indicated  by  townspeonle  owning  21  vessels  from  10  to  5'0  tons  or 
apnroximately  one  for  each  10  households. 

Farming,  however,  was  also  very  important  for  27U  cows,  P6l  sheep 
and  9P  pigs  were  kent  in  town.  An  average  would  allow  about  one  cow 
and  U sheep  per  household,  but  they  were  not  so  distributed. 

If  sheep  are  rated  so  that  four  sheep  are  equal  to  one  cow  and  if 
oxen  and  horses  are  equal  to  cows  in  grazing  power,  then  the  town  required 
hay  and  pasture  for  about  700  grating  beasts.  With  only  Ul9  tons  of  hay 
(all  salt  marsh  hay)  put  away  for  the  winter,  there  was  only  about  h ton 
per  animal  available.  Inland  towns  like  Dighton  and  Rehoboth  at  the  sane 
time  were  putting  in  their  bams  one  ton  per  grazing  beast  (today's  cows 
require  at  least  2 tons  per  animal) ; so  there  was  in  Truro  obviously  a 
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shortase  of  winter  forape.  However,  lesser  quantities  were  required, 
because  the  ocean  tempers  the  climate  to  make  a lengthy  growing  and 
pasture  season.  This  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Truro  had  1726 
acres  of  tsasture  land  or  about  2 ^ acres  per  beast  whereas  Dlghton  and 
Rehoboth  relied  less  on  pasture,  having  ” " acres  set  aside  for  that 

use.  Also,  Stenhen  Perry,  the  last  farmer  to  operate  in  Truro,  told  the 
author  that  he  could  graze  his  cows  well  Into  the  late  fall  because  the 
weather  remained  mild.  Needless  to  say,  this  heavy  yrazing  in  the  iPth 
and  19th  centuries  kept  the  hillsides  bare  of  trees. 

Other  crops  grown  In  1773  besides  the  usual  vegetables  were  the  old 
standbys  which  all  Massachusetts  colonists  relied  on:  rye  (680  bushels) 
and  corn  (12^7  bushels),  all  grown  on  317  acres  of  ciiltivated  land.  The 
townspeople  had  the  choice  of  four  mills  in  various  parts  of  town,  all 
driven  by  wind  nower,  to  take  their  corn  and  rye  to  for  grinding,  A 
watemower  tidal  mill  was  later  added  to  the  town’s  mill  inventory  off 
^met  Harbor,  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  inland  towns  relied 
very  heavily  on  fresh  meadow  hav  for  their  winter  forage,  the  Truro 
people  used  none  of  this  or  upland  (English^hay| , They  used  only  the  grass 
that  could  be  cut  in  the  salt  marshes,  which  practice  was  continued  into 
the  last  decade  of  the  iPOO’s  as  I shall  exolain  later. 

The  town’s  wealth,  which  originally  may  have  been  somewhat  evenly 

distributed,  at  least  among  the  Proorietors,  ended  up  in  a few  decades 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  a few  families.  Just  as  in  1771  Rehoboth  had  its 
Eohraim  Hunt  and  Dlghton  its  Josiah  Talbot,  Truro  had  Capt.  Joshua  Atkins 
as  its  most  enterprising  citizen;  Atkins  owned  the  largest  vessel  (90  tons), 
had  the  moat  money  to  lend  to  his  less  fortunate  neighbors  (600  lbs  or  3 A 
of  the  money  in  town) , and  had  70  acres  of  oasture  and  lIi  acres  of  tillage 
lands  for  his  U oren,  2 cows,  and  13  sheep. 
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A rival  by  the  name  of  Jonathan  CoUlna  did  not  hare  a fishing 
vessel,  but  relied  on  farainc  for  his  income.  He  had  30  acres  of  pasture 
for  his  5 oxen,  S cows,  and  28  sheep  and  grew  3^  bushels  of  com  and  30 
of  rye  on  his  ^ acres,  Sanrael  D3rer’s  holdings  of  a ccw  and  a pig  on  10 
acres  is  in  comparison  to  these  business  leaders  very  far  down  on  the 
scale,  but  typical  of  those  of  most  townspeople. 

How  the  hollow  where  Samuel  (2)  established  his  home  became  known  as 
Longnook  is  not  known,  but  it  was  referred  to  as  such  as  early  as  1703, 
thus  pre-dating  the  arrival  of  the  Proprietors  and  organized  settlement, 
Shebnah  Rich,  after  studying  descriptions  in  Pilgrim  journals,  deduced 
that  on  one  of  their  explorations  in  Provincetown  and  Truro,  Pilgrims 
hiked  up  what  is  now  Longnook  Road,  perhaps  the  first  white  men  to  do  so. 
Also,  tradition  has  it  that  when  Henry  D,  Thoreau,  the  philosopher  from 
Concord,  arrived  in  Truro  bv  way  of  the  backside  beach  in  the  early  lP5C’s, 
he  entered  the  town  through  Dyer  Hollow  and  stayed  overnight  at  the  Dyer 
homestead.  The  source  for  this  latter  bit  of  information  is  the  local 
surveyor,  Wilfred  (Red)  Slade,  who  lives  in  the  hollow. 

After  175D,  Samuel  was  living  during  generally  prosperous  times  in 
Truro  when  fishing  techiques  were  rapidly  developing  from  the  off-shore 
variety  to  the  use  of  larger  vessels  which  could  undertake  extended 
voyages.  Prosperity  was  marred  twice  during  his  lifetime,  however,  by  wars 
with  France  which  always  had  an  adverse  effect  on-  the  fishing  economy. 

King  George's  War  had  begun  in  17li3  and  climaxed  in  the  New  England 
colonists*  capture  of  the  supposedly  impregnable  French  fortress  at 
Louisburg  at  the  mouth  of  the  St,  Lawrence  River.  The  French  retaliated 
in  I7I16  by  sending  a fleet  of  hl2  warships  and  3DOO  soldiers  to  attack 
New  England,  particularly  Boston,  Provincetown  harbor,  the  traditional 
rendezvous  place  for  each  l8th  century  attacks,  was  defenseless.  One 
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aow  can  imagine  the  fererioh  activity  that  took  place  there,  as  citizens 
called  up  the  militia  and  prepared  some  sort  of  defense  for  Truro, 

Samuel  (2)  was  U6  years  old  and  no  doubt  was  a part  of  these  activities. 
However,  no  defense  was  possible  for  these  Isolated  communities  against 
such  an  overwhelming  French  force;  they  were  only  saved  by  a tremendous 
storm  that  wrecked  the  French  fleet. 

History  has  a way  of  repeating  Itself;  for  almost  200  years  later, 
the  author  (8^  as  a boy  of  almost  16  witnessed  similar  military  activities 
being  carried  out  in  Provincetown  and  Truro,  almost  to  the  point  of 
hysteria.  Tt  was  the  summer  of  19li2  when  the  author  was  visiting  his 
great  aunt  Till  (Priscilla  Rich  Rose  (6)  (1866-19U6')  in  Provincetcjwn,  The 
coTintry  had  become  involved  in  another  war,  but  with  Oermany  this  time. 

The  Germans,  having  been  unusually  successful  on  the  battlefield,  seemed 
at  the  time  invincible,  Truro  and  Provincetown  took  on  the  appearance  of 
an  armed  camp  against  submarines  and  saboteurs  threatening  the  Cape  Cod 
coast.  The  author  recalls  his  excitement  on  seeing  numerous  soldiers  and 
oatrols  about  the  town  and  beaches.  Huge  oil  tankers  (attempting  to  evade 
the  German  U-boats)  hug  the  backside’s  oil  soaked  beaches.  The  towns  were 
blacked  out  with  the  onlv  glimmer  of  light  showing  in  downtown  Province - 
town  from  the  alits  cut  in  masked  auto  headlights.  Then,  suddenly,  word 
spread  that  the  Germans  had  landed  snies  south  of  Highland  Light,  Soon 
the  "ministerial'’  moors  and  pine  barrens  behind  cousin  Mildred  Rich's  (7) 
house  in  North  Truro  were  alive  with  army  patrols  searching  for  the  non- 
existing  C'ermns, 

It  has  always  been  the  Outer  Cape’s  fate  to  be  so  threatened  when 
war  comes,  particularly  if  the  opponent  is  a sea-power. 


A few  years  after  King  George’s  War,  a second  war  with  France 
began,  known  as  the  French  and  Indian  War  (1755'-1763) , Truro  voted  to 
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help  Provtnoetoim  fortify  the  harbor,  but  ae  the  powerful  English  fleet 
nullified  the  French  threat,  it  was  never  done. 

Twenty  years  later,  however,  during  the  Revolution,  England  hereelf 
with  her  overwhelming  sea  power  was  the  threat.  Her  fleet  often 
rendezvousing  at  Provincetown  Harbor  caused  constant  harassment  to  the 
townspeople.  However,  Samuel  (2)  did  not  live  to  see  this  as  he  had  died  in 

1773. 

His  secoivi  wife,  Mary  Paine  Djrer  (2^^  and  Samuel  (2)  himself  are  buried  in 
the  Old  North  Cemetery,  Route  6,  North  Truro,  Of  Samuel  and  Mary’s  eleven 
children,  his  son  Thomas  Dyer  (3)  (1753-179^)  at  some  date  took  over  the 
family  homestead  in  the  "hollow", 

Thomas  Dyer  (3)  17^0»179^ 

Just  when  Thomas  took  over  the  homestead  after  his  father’s  death  is 
not  known,  as  all  land  records  burned  in  the  Barnstable  County  Registry  of 
Deeds  fire  on  October  22,  1827,  However,  it  is  tenown  that  he  did  own  the 
homestead  at  the  time  of  his  death,  because  his  heirs  sold  it  to  his  son 
Thomas  Dyer,  Jr,  (h)  (17P3-1P62)  in  IPIO,  That  deed  was  re-recorded  after 
the  fire,  like  many  others  which  pre-dated  the  fire. 

Little  of  a personal  nature  is  known  about  Thomas  (3^.  He  married 
Hannah  Dyer  (3)  (17^7-1893)  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  December  22,  177h, 
and  they  had  seven  children,  the  last  two,  twins  named  Jedidiah  and  Jenina 
Dyer  (U’),  born  in  1791,  It  was  with  Thomas  and  Hannah  that  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths  were  recorded  in  the  family  Dyer  Bible  that  has  been  kept  ever 
since.  The  earliest  entries  were  not  made  by  Thoroas(3)  and  Hannah  (3),  but  at  a 
much  later  date  in  the  iP^O’s, 

Thomas  (3)  like  all  men  between  16  and  60  was  required  during  the 
Revolution  to  serve  in  the  local  znilitla.  He  and  his  brother,  Shebnah 
Dyer  (3)  (17UP-  ) both  enlisted  for  short  terms  of  service  for  duty  outside 
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Truro  in  1776,  Thoms  (3)  was  then  26  years  old. 

Accordinf  to  Shebnah  Rich,  "no  town  suffered  more"  during  the 
Revolution  that  Truro,  except  those  which  were  reduced  to  ashes,  English 
warships  frequented  Provincetown  harbor,  constantly  landing  to  harass  the 
town  and  interfering  with  local  fishing.  For  two  years  the  frigate 
"Somerset"  was  stationed  at  Provincetown  until  she  was  happily  stranded 
at  Peaked  Hill  Bars,  November  P,  177P*  Her  crew  was  raarehed  off  to  Boston 
and  what  was  salvagable  hauled  ashore  for  the  benefit  of  the  townspeople, 

Betsey  (Dyer)  Grosovsky  (9)  and  the  author  (P)  visited  the  wreck  almost  200  years 
later  when  on  one  of  those  rare  occasions  the  tides  uncovered  its  oaken 
ribs.  It  still  lies  right  on  the  ocean  beach  at  ^aked  Hill  Bars,  indicating 
that  in  all  those  years  little  erosion  has  taken  place  at  that  oart  of  the 
shore , 

The  militia  could  do  nothing  against  British  power,  but  many  towns- 
people, using  their  skill  learned  from  handling  fishing  vessels,  sailed 
on  nrlvateers  to  capture  British  merchantmen.  Many  Truro  men  were  captured 
themselves  and  languished  and  died  in  British  prison  hulks,  Shebnah  thought 
that  at  least  200  Truro  men  served  in  the  war  which  is  an  incredible  number 
for  such  a small  nonulatlon  (950  in  1771),  He  also  noted  that  "with  the 
enemy  on  the  doorstep,  not  all  were  loyal,  but  few  wavered," 

After  the  war  was  over,  the  town  again  experienced  prosperity  which 
lasted  the  next  twenty  years,  Thomas  (3)  lived  to  enjoy  some  of  these  years, 
but  prematurely  died  a few  weeks  short  of  his  U5th  birthday  in  1795,  His 
wife  Hannah  (3)  lived  on  another  57  years,  dying  at  age  95  in  1P53,  Thomas  (3) 
and  Hannah  (3)  are  also  buried  in  the  Old  North  Cemetery  on  County  Street, 

North  Truro, 
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Thomas  Dyer,  Jr«  (U)  1783-1P62 

Thomas  vas  brought  Tip  in  tha  Dyer  homestaad  in  l,ongnook.  Shortly 
before  his  marriage  to  Ruth  Collins  (U)  (1792-1829),  he  purchased  it  from 
his  mother,  brothers,  and  sister  on  April  2**,  IPIO,  This  property  then 
consisted  of  a house,  com  house,  orchard,  10  acres  of  land  on  the  south 
side  of  Longnook  Road,  and  3 acres  on  the  opposite  side.  Also  included 
were  a fresh  and  a salt  meadow, 

Thomas  took  over  the  farm  just  when  another  period  of  depression 
was  setting  in.  The  British  were  harassing  American  shipping  during 
the  Napoleonic  ware  and  in  retaliation  the  federal  gorernment  began  an 
enijargo  on  English  goods.  No  trading  was  allowed  with  England,  resulting 
in  ships  rotting  at  the  wharves  and  townspeople  overburdening  the  land  by 
trjring  to  make  up  for  the  loss  in  trade  with  more  intensive  fanning  of 
their  sandy  acres.  This  condition  was  to  continue  in  the  War  of  1812 
which  soon  followed.  Again  the  British  ships  were  thick  at  the  end  of  the 
Cape  with  the  Admiral’s  ship  "Majestic”  often  lying  at  anchor  between 
Truro  and  Provincetown,  The  ship  sometimes  used  the  old  wind  mill  on  Hill 
Hill  (Truro  town  hall  site)  for  target  practice.  Fishing  vessels  were 
again  harassed  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  trade  in  Boston,  Some  by  using 
a long  round  about  over  -land-and-water  route  were  able  to  make  it  to  New 
York  with  their  catch. 

The  British,  landing  at  what  is  now  the  Cold  Storage,  North  Truro, 
often  marched  through  town,  buying  supplies  with  gold,  "From  sxich  benefits 
received,"  Shebnah  noted,  "some  family  fortunes  wore  begun,"  The  war  was 
not  popular  in  New  England,  as  the  Revolution  had  been,  so  the  Truro  people 
generally  stayed  neutral,  Soms,  however,  again  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  to  use  their  sailing  skill  to  get  rich  from  privateering.  As 
a result,  many  English  merchant  ships  were  captured,  but  so  were  many 
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privateers.  Thus  onoe  ■ore  Truro  sailors  lanj^^shed  in  British  prisons, 
notably  Dartmoor  prison  in  southeast  En^?land,  near  where  their  English 
ancestors  had  originated  from. 

During  this  time  Thomas  CU)  listed  his  occupation  as  mariner,  but  .lust 
what  part  ho  played  in  all  this  activity  is  not  known. 

After  the  War  of  1P12,  Thomas  (li)  was  to  enjoy  two  dacades  of  unnrecedented 
Truro  prosperity  which  reached  a peak  in  IP36  when  he  was  U7  years  old.  He 
not  only  enjoyed  the  profits  from  sailing  with  the  fishing  fleet,  but  was 
able  to  add  extensively  to  his  farm.  Wood  land  was  purchased  in  South  Truro 
for  fuel  and  pasture  and  tillage  lands  were  added  to  the  farm  on  the  north 
side  of  Dyer  Hollow,  Some  of  these  latter  lands  ran  northeasterly  to  the 
shore  of  the  Atlantic,  south  of  the  present  radar  station.  During  the 
summer  his  cows  were  driven  here  each  day  to  graae  in  pastures  high  over 
the  Atlantic,  The  area,  quaint  with  names  like  "South  Union  Field," 

"Bellows  Field,"  "The  Punch  Bowl,"  and  "Backside  Pasture,"  is  now  thick 
with  scrub  nine  and  lies  entirely  within  the  Sea  Shore  National  Park, 

Thomas  was  also  a Justice  of  the  Peace;  many  deeds  may  be  found  in 
the  Registry  for  which  he  took  the  acknowledgement.  Windmills  were  plentiful 
in  Truro  during  his  lifetime,  not  only  to  grind  grain  but  also  to  pump  sea 
water  for  the  salt  business.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1862  he  was  the 
owner  of  2/2^  parts  or  two  shares  in  a windmill  which  paid  a yearly  dividend 
of  !^1,92  per  year.  He  also  had  enough  cash  to  spare  to  loan  out  $U00  to 
his  neighbors,  including  his  son  Samuel  and  the  Town  of  Truro, 

This  new  orosperity  during  the  middle  decades  of  his  life  was  caused 
by  the  perfection  of  the  process  of  making  salt  from  sea  water.  At  the 
time,  windmills  were  scattered  along  the  Pamet  valley  to  pianp  the  seawater 
into  vats.  Here  the  water  evaporated,  leaving  a high  quality  salt  which 
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reinforced  the  fishing  indpetry  by  Meeting  its  need  for  salt  to  preserve 
fish.  Both  East  Harbor  and  Truro  Harbor  were  crowded  with  fishing  vessels 
and  wharfs.  Numerous  storehouses  were  built  on  wharves  near  where  the 
railroad  crossed  the  ^met  River.  Shipyards  were  set  up  and  at  least  enough 
local  timber  could  still  be  found  to  build  two  or  three  vessels.  At  least 
three  packets  were  kept  busy  hauling  the  salted  fish  to  markets  in  Boston 
and  further  East  and  returning  with  manufactured  goods  and  hard  cash. 

Then  the  bonansa  ended,  about  as  quickly  as  it  had  begunl  The  federal 
government  lifted  the  duty  on  salt  imports  which  made  seawater  salt, 
although  superior  in  grade,  uneconomical  to  manufacture.  The  salt  works 
were  abandoned;  not  only  the  owners  lost  out,  but  all  the  carpenters  and 
mechanics,  as  well  as  the  old  men  and  boys  who  found  work  there,  were  thrown 
out  of  a Job,  The  salt-encrusted  boards  were  ripped  off  the  vats  and  soon 
found  their  way  into  many  a Truro  barn  and  woodshed,  giving  that  part  of 
the  structure  immunity  from  rot  and  decay. 

The  fishing  industry  still  survived  for  a few  years  so  that  the 
wharves  and  storehouse  at  Pamet  Harbor  were  still  bustling  with  activity 
as  late  as  iPiiP.  Then  the  two  harbors  received  a double  whammy;  the 
county  commissioners  improved  the  road  to  Provincetown  by  building  a cause- 
way across  the  mouth  of  East  Harbor  at  the  site  of  present-day  Route  6 on 
the  ^ovincetown-Truro  line.  This  entrance  either  was  already  silting  up 
or  the  causeway,  changing  the  current  pattern,  allowed  silt  to  collect  which 
soon  closed  the  harbor,  Whei*e  Delmar  Village  Motel  is  situated  today  fishing 
vessels  once  plied  their  way  to  sea, 

Pamet  Harbor  was  to  suffer  the  same  fate.  It  too  not  only  began  to 
silt  up,  but  became  less  and  less  competitive  with  deep  water  ports  which 
could  handle  the  larger  and  more  economical  fishing  vessels  then  coming 
into  use.  An  attempt  to  improve  the  harbor  was  begun  in  185»U  by  driving 
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piles  along  the  entrance.  SeTeral  thoosands  of  dollars  vere  stibscrlbed 

to  the  project  by  local  paq^le  and  sympathttic  cltiiens  of  Boston  (probably 

displaced  Trtiro  residents),  bnt  to  no  avail. 

The  loss  of  the  salt  works  and  the  closing  of  the  two  harbors  were  to 

cause  the  long  economic  decline  that  the  next  three  Dyer  generations  after 

Thornaa  {U)  were  to  experience.  No  real  recovery  was  made  until  almost  100  years 

later  when  the  tourist  trade  began  to  flourish  after  World  War  II.  The 

census  tells  the  story:  in  1771  the  population  was  950 

179li  " « *«  1320 

If^O  " " " 20^ 

1P60  *t  t,  ft  iep3->f 

1870  tt  n It  1259 

IPPO  » " n legg  ^han  1000. 


♦(time  of  Thomas’s  (U)  death) 

Shebnah  noted  that  migration  became  a tjanic  after  the  Civil  War  when 
most  residents  moved  to  Boston  or  its  suburb  of  Somerville,  as  mentioned 
earlier.  He  also  wrote  that  man'^  valuable  citizens  were  lost  to  the  town 
and  that  for  forty  years  not  a house  was  added;  in  fact,  a number  were 
abandoned  as  noted  earlier  at  East  Harbor  Village. 

Thomas  did  not  live  to  see  this  exodus  because  the  real  decline  had 
just  set  in  when  he  died  in  lP62,  His  son  Saaael  (5),  the  author's  great- 
grandfather, however,  stayed  on  as  did  his  son.  The  probable  reason  for 
this  decision  is  that  Thomas  had  accumulated  considerable  property  and 
prestige  which  passed  on  to  the  next  generation  or  two.  Samuel  (5)  had 
also  become  or  perhaps  inherited  his  father's  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace 
and  by  IPPO  at  the  age  of  62  was  knmm  as  Squire  Dyer. 

Thomas’s  (U)  wealth  along  with  Samuel’s  (5)  enterpriae  allowed  the  family  to 
maintain  a decent  but  always  declining  standard  of  living  until  utter  despair 
set  in  by  the  early  1900’ s.  Most  of  Thomas’s  (U)  lands  as  well  as  Samuel's  ($) 
were  then  disnosed  of  for  whatever  they  could  bring  to  get  by  for  ons  more 
year.  However,  that  all  lias  in  the  future. 
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?rom  this  Invent orj,  IBionias  Dy»r(Uj  was  probably  the 
Tfealthiest  of  the  Dyers, 

IThis  3ho\ild  be  no  surprise,  as  he  lived  during 
Truro ^s  most  prosperous  tines. 
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Thomas  as  mentioned  before,  married  Ruth  Collins  (U)  (1792-1P29>  who 

died  at  age  37  in  1829,  They  had  eight  children  together,  the  fourth 
being  Samuel  Dyer  (5)  (1S15-1P89),  the  author's  great-grandfather. 

Thomas  (U1  married  again  a couple  of  years  later  in  1831  to  Sarah  {Sally)  (h) 
Collins  Lee  (1786-1892),  his  wife's  widowed  sister.  They  had  no  children. 

Squire  Samuel  Drrer  (S)  lPlP-1889 

The  earlier  generations  were  never  mentioned  bv  the  author's  father, 

Samuel  (7)  (1891-19^2),  probably,  as  was  typical  of  his  father's  period, 
because  no  one  then  spoke  much  of  earlier  generations  and  in  general  kept 
very  closed-mouth  on  that  subject.  Also,  because  of  his  father's  accident 
Samuel  (7)  never  did  communicate  very  much  with  him.  Beginning  with 
Squire  Dyer's  (5)  generation,  however,  several  personal  anecdotes  are  available, 
not  only  from  Samuel  (7),  who  was  born  after  Squire  Dyer's  (^)  death,  but  from 
his  sister  Mabel  (7)  (1881-19^8)  who  remembered  both  him  and  his  wife  Betsey 
Paine  Dyer  (^)* 

Samuel  (5)  married  Betsey  Paine  Hopkins  (1820-1896)  in  l81i9#  She  was 

the  widow  of  Silas  Knowles  Hopkins,  a seaman,  who  died  of  consumption  in  I8li6 

S I fo^ 

at  age  29.  .5^ and  Betsey  had  had  one  daughter,  Mary  Hopkins  (Stephens)  born 
in  I81i3.  Betsey  was  a daughter  of  Solomon  Paine  (ii)  who  also  resided  in  the 
Longnook  neighborhood.  She  often  lent  money  and  also  owned  considerable  pro- 
perty in  her  own  name  which  was  either  inherited  from  her  father,  who  had  died 
before  1867,  or  from  her  first  husband.  It  is  uncertain  as  to  how  and 
from  whom  Betsey  and  Samuel  acquired  their  beautiful  homestead  on  Castle 
Road,  known  as  "Windy  Willow,"  The  author  guesses  that  it  came  to  them 
through  the  Hopkins  family,  as  Mary  ¥,  Hopkins  signed  off  her  Interest  to 
her  step-father  Samuel  In  18 63.  Samuel  and  his  wife  Betsey  lived  there, 
probably  from  the  time  of  their  marriage  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
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Their  daughter,  .Amelia  Dyer  (1PU9-192P)  who  married  "Phil”  Ryder, 

(Thomas  Fillmore  Ryder),  continued  to  live  at  the  homestead  and  in 
later  years  it  often  was  known  as  the  "Ryder  Place,"  It  is  often  the 
case  that  when  one  family  member  remains  home,  the  family  treasures  and 
heirlooms  remain  with  that  person.  This  explains  how  many  of  the  Dyer 
homestead  furnishings,  including  the  silver,  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  imelia's  branch  of  the  family,  i,e,,  Winifred  Hart's  daughters, 

'^indy  Willows",  a true  Cape  Cod  house,  has  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
location  and  is  the  most  beautiful  house  site  in  Truro  with  its  view  of 
the  valley  and  sheltered  on  the  north  by  the  height  of  land  yet  able  to 
catch  the  cooling  southwest  breeee  from  the  valley  in  summer. 


Samuel^f^)  listed  hli  trade  not  only  "aariner,"'  as  did  his  father,  but 

in  later  years  as  "store  keeper".  Actually  he  did  many  things,  and 

according  to  the  author's  Aunt^Mabel  Dyer  (7)  (1881-1958),  "Samuel  (5)  was 

qtdte  prosperous,"  Ho  owned  a coal  business,  carpenter  shop,  general 

store,  and  Insurance  business.  His  son-in-law  "Phil"  Ryder  apparently 

carried  on  at  least  some  of  these  businesses,  as  he  too  sold  grain  at 

the  homestead  and  Depot  Road  in  later  years  (early  1900»s),  But  that  was 

Samuel  did;  according  to  Aunt'Mabel,  he  was  the  Joint  owner  of  a fishing 

vessel  with  "Phil"  Ryder;  he  was  also  a land  surveyor,  and  like  his  father, 

a Justice  of  the  Peace,  His  land  surveying  compass  and  tripod  bought  while 

on  a trip  to  Boston  in  1853,  was  passed  on  to  his  grandson,  Samuel  (7), 

who  in  turn  gave  it  to  the  author  (8), 

This  fishing  vessel  was  lost  at  sea  before  Aunt  Mabel  was  born;  so 

she  knew 'none  of  the  details  of  the  loss.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 

although  Samuel  was  in  the  insurance  business,  the  two  owners  had  no 

Insurance  on  their  vessel,  so  ended  up  with  a loss  of  $U?,000, 

Shebnah  Rich  mentioned  that  a Truro  Marine  Insurance  Company  was 

incorporated  in  18U0  and  went  out  of  business  the  following  year  during 

the  "Great  October  Gale"  when  a large  part  of  the  fleet  was  lost.  The 

investors  took  heavy  losses,  because  a great  deal  of  money  was  paid 

out  with  not  even  a dividend  in  retiirn.  Perhaps  there  is  somewhere  a 

connection  between  Samuel's  loss  and  this  disaster.  Sometimes  events 

get  miscontrued  or  scrambled  as  they  are  oassed  from  generation  to 

generation.  The  loss  of  the  ship  was  such  a traumatic  event  that  the 

author  was  told  the  story  many  times  by  his  father  Samuel  (7), 

Aunt  Mabel  ^(7)  recalled  that  Squire  D3rer  (5)  was  a very  stern  person 

and  that  his  wife  Betsey  ($)  was  very  strict  and  proper,  Mabel  (7)  never 

enjoyed  visiting  at  '*Windy  Willowe"  as  her  grandparents  did  not  cater  to 

It  seems  high  after  studying  over  sonje  Estate  Inventories,  perhaps 
it  was  $li  5o6, 
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Windy  wnioirs  in  1920  and  I978 

children.  Visltln?  at  'Vlndy  Willows",  she  said,  entailed  sitting  “ 
quietly  in  the  parlor  and  listening  to  adult  talk.  The  ataosphere  was 
repressire  and  constrained.  She  and  her  parents  ate  there  only  once 
that  she  could  re-nenber,  on  a Thanksgiving  Day.  She  much  preferred  to 
n.lt  her  other  grandfather  Nathaniel  Rich  (5)  and  his  .other,  Hannah  lombard 
Rich  (h)  in  South  Truro.  Visiting  In  South  Truro  was  a pleasure  because  living 
wajjaformal,  happy,  and  relaxed  and  her  great  grandmother  Rich  would  bake 
cookies  and  gingerbread  for  her.  The  Squire  and  his  wife,  like  most 


S,  Dyer(P) 
Foto 


Mibel  Dyer(7) 
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natlvei  of  Tmro  Canter,  looked  down  their  noses  at  %helr  son's  wife's 
family  from  South  Truro  whose  inhabitants  were  scornfully  called 
"ho^hackers"  and  considered  primitive  and  erratic.  "Hogback"  comes 
frwn  the  shape  of  the  hills  which  appeared  as  hogs'  backs  to  the 
sailors  approaching  the  land  from  sea  voyages. 

Although  through  the  latter  decades  of  Samuel  (5)  and  Betsey's  (5)  lives, 
Truro  had  taken  a steep  economic  nosedive,  they  seemed  to  continue 
to  prosper,  perhaps  because  they  had  so  many  diversified  interests  to 
fall  back  on. 

Resides  their  daughter,  Amelia  (6),  the  couple  had  one  son  also 
named  Samuel,  (6)  born  April  15,  1P52,  the  author's  grandfather. 


Samuel  Dyer  (6^  l'lP52-1905'l 
and 

Thannie  Maria  Rich  (6^  (1P57-1920) 

Samuel  (6)  was  brought  up  on  the  "Windy  Willows'*  homestead  and 
attended  the  local  Longnook  school  (one  room).  He  did  not  care  much 
for  the  coal  and  wood  business  which  his  father  wanted  him  to  enter 
into.  Instead  he  wanted  to  be  a lawyer,  but  had  to  settle  for 
attending  Bridgewater  Normal  School  which  was  then  free  of  charge. 

After  graduating,  he  taught  school  in  Truro  and  helped  his  father  with 
the  family  coal  and  grain  business.  This  type  of  work  still  did  not 
interest  him,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  his  father  Squire  Dyer,  who 
wanted  him  to  take  over.  During  the  school  term  of  1886-1PP7  he  found 
a teaching  job  at  Kittery,  ftoine.  This  may  seem  an  unlikely  place  to  end 
up  teaching  until  it  is  remembered  that  Trtiro  and  the  Maine  coast  were 
always  closely  associated  with  each  other.  It  was  an  easy  sail  across 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  any  Maine  port.  Both  daughters  Nellie  and  Mabel, 
ages  5 s-nd  6,  were  with  their  parents  during  this  winter. 
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Br  the  tljue  of  Squire  By,,',  (51  i„  1P89,  the  37  ye.r  old, 

Semuel  (6)  .«!  hi.  fwlly  „„  hov  ...m  1„  Truro.  The  foUoelng  yeer 
he  bought  . 50  eere  fUn.  at  the  oorner  of  At«ood  Road  a«i  preeent  Route  6 
et  Lon^nook.  The  fan.,  eonaietloe  df«  house  and,  bam  lying  on  both  aides 
Of  the  highway,  was  purchased  for  *355.00  reflecting  the  depressed  yalue  of 
Truro  real  estate  during  the  late  IPOOS.  Less  than  a year  later,  on  New 
Tear's  day  IP9I,  the  author's  father,  Sasmel  (7)  was  born  here. 

Samuel  (7)  was  the  last  of  three  children.  The  first  was  Nellie  (7) 
born  on  June  22,  1P80  and  the  .eco»l  was  Mabel  Prances  Dyer,  born  August  15, 
15P1.  Mabel  was  the  aunt  whom  the  author  knew  so  wellj  who  In  her  later 
7«^rs  told  him  much  of  the  family  history. 


All  that  remains  of  Samuel  Dyer(6)  house  Longnook.  The  main 
portion  was  removed  in  19^6  to  accomodate  a new  state  highway. 


S.D3rer(8) 

Foto 
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Ooon  >118  i*etirpn  to  Truro,  after  his  father's  death,  Samuel  (6) 
attempted  again  to  run  the  coal  and  wood  business  with  his  brother-in-law, 
"Phil"  Ryrier,  but  eoon  pare  it  up  and  sold  out  to  him.  For  the  rest  of 
his  working  years,  which  were  numbered,  he  taught  school  in  Truro  and  ran 
his  farm;  the  latter  on  a small  scale. 
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A»  -l887~letter-of-Mathaniel*Ri-ch- to  Samuel  and  Thannie 
Rich  Dyer (6)  from  East  Boston. 

Nathaniel  is  working  in  a fish  market  and  Samuel  is 
teaching  school  in  Kittery  >^ine, 

J^bel  and  Nellle(7)  are  also  there,  SamuelC?)  hasn't 
been  bom 
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Nellie *s  Death 


Tragedy  soon  struclc  the 
17th  1891  at  the  age  of  llig, 
variety. 


fainily  with  the  death  of  Nellie  (7)  on  Morenber 
Pneumonia  w«  the  killer,  being  . typhoid 
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Aunt  Mabel,  vho  was  a year  younger  than  Nellie,  said  Nellie  was 
"a  typical  Rich"  in  that  she  was  a real  "hoinebody”  and  liked  to  help 
around  the  house.  This  was  the  opposite  of  sister  Mabel  who  was  a 
”%o«iboy'*  and  loved  roaming  the  fields  and  woods  on  foot  or  horseback. 

This  was  a trait  Mabel  carried  throurh  out  life.  She  enjoyed  travelling 
about  the  country  with  her  friends  whenever  the  opportunity  arose.  She 
never  married  nor  was  tied  down  to  one  spot  for  long. 

Aunt  Mabel  was  to  recall  how  haooy  Nellie  was  when  Samuel  (?''  was 
bom,  as  now  she  would  have  a baby  brother  to  help  care  for,  Samuel  was 

not  to  remember  his  kind  sister,  as  he  was  only  11  months  old  at  the  time 

d] 

of  her  death,  Justine  remembers  as  a child  having  conversations  with 
Aunt  Mabel  about  Nellie  and  her  death,  Justine  used  to  worry  too  when  she 
was  eleven  that  she  would  suffer  the  same  fate  and  not  survive  the  year, 
Nellie,  to  her,  became  almost  a legendary  person  in  the  family,  much  like 
Russell  Dexter  for  having  died  so  young.  Neither  lives  fullfilled  their 
promise,  (see  Briggs  Comer  by  the  author').  Nellie  loved  books,  but  they 
then  being  rare  in  Truro,  only  owned  a few.  The  ones  she  owned  were 
mostly  given  to  her  by  summer  visitors.  One  of  her  favorites  that 
was  later  passed  on  to  Justine  was  Sarah  Crewes,  Another  was  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,  Nellie  was  also  an  excellent  pupil  and  won  awards 
in  school  for  excellence.  In  lP90  her  report  card  showed  all  A's;  but 
on  another  report  card  a year  later  (the  year  she  died") , she  again  had 
A*s;  but  also  D*s,  perhaps  a forewarning  of  things  to  come.  Maybe  she 
wasn’t  well. 

When  Nellie  was  dying.  Aunt  Mabel  (7)  told  of  the  sad  scene.  Friends 
came  to  her  bedroom  window  where  she  was  lying  to  say  goodbye.  Also, 
the  family  horse, and  cow  and  other  pets  were  paraded  by  for  her  to  bade 


farewell 


v'" NelBe  E.  DA'er,  danghter  aC^amuel 
I and  Thannie  M.  Dyer,  died  the  17th 
■j  nit.  in  the  Kth  year  of  her  ago.  Hor 
hlckneu,  only  a little  more  tkan  a 
week  from  the  time  she  w.'is  taken 
ill  until  she  wa.s  cold  in  death.-  - 
She  was  a strong  healthy  girl  and 
▼ery  large  and  forward  for  her  years. 
Typhoid  pnoamoni.a  was-the  cause  T)f 
death.  Nellie  was  a sweet  singor  and- 
her  voice  will  he  missed  in  Sund.ay 
School  and  society  entertainments 
where  she  so  acceptably  served.  Of 
her  young  life  is  che|J^d  many 
pleasant  memories  who 

L knew  her;  end  we  are  realize 

£one  forever  from  onr 
faith  to  " the  oUtei- 'elioro  ^whfere  re- j 
' anions  are  pbsaiye'  with  those  who  ! 
• have  -‘gone"  hero The  JiaVente  { 
Jiave  the  sympathy  Of  the  '^onimapity  j 
^ in  their  sad  snd-iryin^  boreaveineni^'^ 


NSl.l./e's'  OSiroPidX 
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Saimiel  Dyer  (6")  Illness  and  Death 

CU34IH 

Traeedyjl^was  to  strike  the  family  a few  years  later. 

It  was  noted  earlier,  according  to  the  1771  Truro  census,  salt  meadow 
hay  cut  in  the  tidal  marshes  was  almost  the  only  forage  used  to  feed  cattle 
during  the  winter.  This  custom  continued  until  the  ?Oth  century.  The  process 
involved  cutting  the  salt  meadow  grass  with  a scythe  at  low  tide;  poling  it 
ashore  with  a two  man  stretcher  device  as  the  ground  was  too  soft  to  support 
a horse;  drying  it  on  the  beach  and  carting  it  home  with  a horse  and  hay 
rack.  According  to  Shebnah,  if  properly  made,  this  type  of  hay  made  a good 
winter  forage  for  the  Truro  farms, 

Samuel  (6^,  although  a teacher  and  of  an  academic  mind,  enjoyed  faming 
on  a small  scale,  and  did  his  own  haying.  He  had  many  salt  marshes  to 
choose  from;  acquired  either  by  purchase  or  inheritance.  Some  of  the  latter 
salt  meadow  lots  had  been  in  the  family  as  far  back  as  his  great-grandfather 
Thomas  Dyer's  (3^  days.  During  the  summer  of  l89h,  Samuel  (6)  chose  to  cut 
hay  on  his  marsh  behind  what  is  now  the  Rose  Cottage  Colony  at  Corn  Hill  near 


A letter  in  1P97  written  by  a frienf  to  Thannie 
Dyer (6),  recalling  the  death  of  Nellie (7) 
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I 

^r(7)  1PP0-18?1  at  age  9 and  her  sister,  Nabel  F,(7) 
I 1PP1-199P  at  age  P,  The  pictuT*®  vas  taken  in  1PP9  about 

I 2 yeats  before  %llie's  death. 


Pamet  harbor.  Suddenly  he  was  over-eome  with  a malady,  perhaps  a heat 
stroke  or  a blood  clot.  The  author’s  father,  Samuel  (7^,  always  thought 
it  to  be  the  latter,  A.  Portuguese  man,  who  was  passing  by  with  a horse 
and  cart,  happened  to  see  Samuel  passed  out  on  the  marsh  with  the  tide  fast 
coming  in  around  him.  As  Samuel  was  a heavy  stocky  man  of  225  pounds,  he 
had  some  difficulty  getting  him  ashore  and  propped  up  in  the  back  of  his 
cart.  They  hadn’t  gone  far  toward  home,  when  a bump  in  the  road  Jolted 
Samuel  out  of  the  cart  into  the  road.  It  was  thought  by  some  that  as  he 
had  hit  his  head  in  this  fall,  that  it  caused  him  his  permanent  injury, 
rather  than  the  injury  being  caused  by  the  original  mis-hap.  Whatever  the 
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cause,  the  result  was  that  Saimiel  was  severly  impaired  both  mentally  and 
nhysically  for  his  remaining  years,  Mabel  was  to  recall  that  he  was  partially 
paralyzed  on  his  left  side  and  could  only  ?et  around  some  with  a cane. 

Mentally  he  was  affected;  so  he  never  worried  or  cared  about  anything,  except 
once  in  a while  sort  of  a "spell"  would  come  over  him  and  he  would  become 
upset  and  tense.  Since  he  never  could  support  his  family  apain  and  since  the 
twon  economy  had  declined  to  a very  low  point,  his  wife  Thannie  and  her  two 
children,  had  very  difficult  economic  times.  Samuel  (7)  although  only  3^  years 
old,  could  vividly  recall  in  later  years  the  terrible  scene  at  the  house  when 
his  father  was  brought  home.  Both  he  and  Aunt  Mabel  (7^  told  the  author  of 
the  very  difficult  times  their  mother  had,  trying  to  make  ends  meet  with  no 
real  source  of  inconre  in  a poor  economic  enviroment.  The  tourist  trade  was 
beeinninsr  and  about  the  only  source  of  emoloyment.  The  fishing  and  salt 
industries  had  lonF  aeo  succumbed  to  new  techniques  and  ideas  and  moved 
elsewhere,  althouffh  there  was  still  trap  fishing  in  the  bay.  There  was  no 
welfare  or  social  security  as  we  know  of  today.  Even  if  there  were,  it  is 
doubtful  that  their  nride  would  let  them  apply  for  such  aid.  About  the  only 
assistance  received  was  from  Aunt  Till’s  (6"^  (Thannie *3  sister)  husband,  who 
owning  a small  store  in  Truro  village,  often  let  them  btiy  groceries  at  cost. 
Nathaniel  Rich  (5),  Thannie 's  father,  stayed  with  them  during  part  of  the 
year  and  shared  what  he  raised  in  his  garden.  Fish  and  shellfish  were 
easily  obtained  from  the  Bay,  and  as  mentioned  before,  some  of  the  winter's 
coal  supply  could  be  picked  up  on  the  backside  beach.  Mostly,  however,  they 
got  along  by  Thannie ’s  (6)  wits.  Aunt  Mabel  recalled  that  the  farm  at 
Longnook  was  sold  and  a year  later  a nice  home  purchased  in  Truro  center 
f present  Duganne  house In  this  transaction  a profit  was  made.  Also, 
the  process  was  begun  of  selling  the  -many  woodlots  and  salt  marshes 
acc\xmulated  over  the  years  by  the  family.*  Many  of  these  were  in  the  Longnook 
and  Pamet  marsh  areas.  Although  land  prices  were  so  depressed  they  brought 
only  a few  dollars  per  acre,  store  bought  items  were  equally  low;  so  a great 


deal  of  cash  was  not  needed.  There  was  also  sosie  Inheritance  when  Betsey 
Paine  Dyer  (5)  who  had  died  in  1896,  Mabel  (7)  always  referred  to  It  as  their 
) "widow’s  thirds",  Betsey  had  continued  liTing  at  "Windy  Willow",  Castle  Road, 

since  her  husband  Samuel  (5)  had  died  in  1PP9.  With  her  was  her  daughter 
Amelia  Ryder  and  her  husband  "Phil".  It  was  about  this  time  that  Thannie  (6'> 
sold  her  interest  in  the  Dyer  homestead  to  the  Ryders, 

To  belt)  with  the  family  supoort,  Mabel  (7)  as  soon  as  she  was  able, 
moved  to  Attleboro  to  find  employment  in  the  booming  jewelry  industry.  As 
mentioned  before,  other  friends  or  relatives  from  Truro  such  as  the  Marbles, 
or  Abigail  Eastman  Rich  (6)  (IP6O-IP96),  had  lived  at  one  time  or  were  still 
living  in  Attleboro.  No  doubt  word  had  passed  back  to  Truro  that  there  was 
economic  oooortunity  here.  Aunt  Mabel  began  working  in  the  packing  room  of 
The  McCrae -Keeler  Jewelry  Firm  near  Union  Street,  This  was  in  1P97  at  age  16, 
Here  she  met  the  first  of  the  Dexter-Davis  Clan  from  Rehoboth,  Clara  Davis, 
the  youngest  sister  of  Flora  Davis  and  Alice  Dexter  Dyer's  aunt.  Mabel  (7^ 

) did  not  meet  Alice  (7)  until  a number  of  years  later,  Alice  recalls,  it  was 

then  the  custom  for  youner  people  to  finish  with  school  as  soon  as  possible 
and  find  employment  in  the  jewelry  shops.  Even  though  unskilled  wages  were 
about  nine  dollars  a week,  workers  wei^  able  to  obtala  some  of  the  economic 
independence  that  they  were  seeking.  While  Aunt  Clara  was  one  of  these 
teenagers,  Mabel  was  there  out  of  necessity,  Mabel  at  this  time  found  room 
and  board  at  the  Marble's  house  on  John  Street,  Attleboro,  They,  also,  were 


* In  connection  with  the  Dyer's  selling  off  many  of  their  woodlots  and  salt 
marshes,  which  really  began  about  IP6I1  not  long  after  Thomas  Dyer's 
death,  there  is  an  interesting  letter  in  the  possession  of  Wilfred  Slade, 
written  by  Shebnah  Rich  to  his  son  about  how  he  intends  to  acquire  land 
north  of  Dyer  Hollow  for  the  purpose  of  making  a park.  The  letter  details 
the  plan  of  "attack",  and  "attack"  is  exactly  what  he  did.  His  plan  was 
first  to  p\irchase  the  outlying  lots  along  the  perimeter  of  his  proposed 
park  to  isolate  the  interior  pieces  so  they  could  be  bought  more  cheaply. 

One  feature  of  this  maneuver,  interesting  to  the  Dyer  family,  was  that 
many  of  the  outlying  perimeter  parcels  as  well  as  some  lying  in  the  interior 
were  owned  by  Squire  Dyer  (5)  and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  I now  wonder 
if  Thomas'  heirs  ever  knew  what  use  Shebnah  intended  for  their  land.  Nothing 
ever  came  of  it,  because  after  accumulating  a sizable  tract,  he  died  and 
his  heirs  sold  out,  "His  Park  lAnds"  were  put  through  the  Mass,  Land  Court 
in  the  1930's  and  are  now  entirely  within  the  National  Seashore  Park, 
Eventually  then,  by  means  unforeseen  at  the  time,  Shebnah' s desires  came  true 
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m Truro  and  ware  distant  ralatires  of  the  family.  A daughter,  Ida  Marble, 

about  Aunt  Ethel’s  aee  (born  1P93),  was  later  to  become  a good  friend  of 
Samuel  (7^  and  Alice  and  Ethel  Dexter  (7),  Ida  also  had  two  older  brothers, 

Earl  and  Walter.  Always  one  to  improve  herself  when  possible,  Mabel  soon 
began  taking  night  courses  in  bookkeeping  at  Providence  at  Bryant  and  Stratton 
(now  Bryant  College').  Uoon  graduating  she  was  able  to  find  a higher  type  of 
employment  at  the  bookkeening  deoartment  of  the  Riley  jewelry  concern  in 
North  Attleboro,  Mabel  followed  this  line  of  employment  in  many  concerns  for 
the  rest  of  her  working  3rears,  The  author  recalls  her  being  the  bookkeeper 
at  the  Boston  Supply  Hardware  in  downtown  Framingham  in  the  middle  1930s. 

When  stopping  at  the  store  to  say  hello,  the  author  recalls  she  was  always  working 
so  intensively  that  she  would  hardly  look  up  from  her  desk.  She  once  showed 
the  author  a paper  stapler  she  kept  on  her  desk,  ^He  thought  it  was  a 
remarkable  device,  the  first  he  had  ever  seen. 

Mabel  nerhaps  having  found  decent  employment  the  hard  way  and  remembering 
some  of  the  dark  economic  days  of  her  childhood,  alwaya  had  words  of  advice 
about  work  and  resoonsibility  for  the  author.  She  told  him  over  and  over 
again  to  be  prompt,  do  not  let  anything  distract  him  from  work,  and  do  not  be 

asking  for  higher  wages;  they  will  come  with  diligent  work.  Once  when  the 
author  was  about  10  years  old,  he,  having  attended  a Saturday  movie  matinee 

along  with  Justine  and  several  neighborhood  friends,  stopped  at  his  father's 
engineering  office  in  downtown  Framingham,  hoping  for  a ride  home  as  it  was 
^^ii^ing.  As  it  was  not  time  for  Samuel  to  leave,  he  arranged  for  some  paper 
and  pencils  to  keep  everyone  busy  drawing  what  we  had  seen  in  the  movie 
(a  shipwreck)  while  he  and  his  assistants  proceeded  with  their  work.  He 
never  said  that  we  should  not  have  stopped  by,  but  when  Aunt  Mabel  heard  of 
it,  the  author  did  not  think  he  would  ever  hear  the  end  of  it,  'TDon't  you 
know  how  hard  jobs  are  to  got?  Suppose  somebody  came  by  and  saw  aVlot  of 
kids  drawing  in  his  office  during  working  hours.  He  might  lose  his  job, 
etc,  etc."  Later  when  she  was  the  bookkeeper  at  the  Attlebor  Sun  newspaper 


/ 
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i 
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(now  Sxin  Chronicle),  she  was  always  disgusted  with  tome  of  the  young  clerks 
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and  secretaries  as  they  did  not  properly  pay  attention  to  their  work,  never 
came  in  on  time,  were  always  erosaiping  which  made  a poor  impression,  or 
were  late. 

After  becominer  settled,  Mabel  encouraged  her  family  to  move  to  Attleboro 
where  she  could  be  more  of  a financial  help.  This  move'^was  made  in  September 
1901,  when  Samuel  (7)  was  in  the  5th  grade,  A house  was  rented  on  Academy 
Street  close  by  the  Sanford  Street  School,  Samuel  (7)  attended  here  while 
Alice  Dexter  (7^,  who  was  in  the  3rd  grade  at  the  time,  was  attending  the 
Richardson  School,  recently  built  by  her  father,  (see  Briggs  Corner  by  the 
author)  She  knew  nothing  of  the  Dyer  family  at  this  time.  The  move  was 
short  lived  as  Samuel  (6'^  was  very  tense  and  uneasy  in  his  new  surroundings. 
He  also  missed  his  friends  who  often  stopoed  by  to  chat  with  him  while  at 


Mabel  F,  DyBr(7)  about  age  19  and  friend. 
This  oicture  was  taken  about  the  time  she 
and  her  family  first  moved  to  Attleboro  about 
1900 


his  Loni^nook  home.  So  the  foUoiring  April,  the  family  returned  to  Truro, 
and  Thannle  beean  looking  for  another  hotaee.  In  Augiist  a comfortable  old 
"cape  codder"  in  Truro  Village,  on  the  knoll  behind  the  present  library, 
was  bought  from  Uriah  Rich*  Hero  Samuel  (6)  spent  his  final  years,  passing 
away  November  7,  1905. 


Samuel  Dyer(6^  1P52-1905  at  about  age  37  in  IPP9 
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Obituaries  of  Samuel  D7er(6),  November  190^ 


the  41h  • 

-p<rmlyl>v  ear  tk*  ■>r»« 

I B1»T«1  7<MX»  Vhtt*  iB  fMMi*  «f 
■ atiwig  bmo’b  «wk  a*  WM««id^r 
•txiekeii  with  paxaif^  tnm  whlaet 
b*  mmmt  raafvcrad..  m thr 

e^Di  of  Boorilkg  »«oaibuafco«i(Mur> 
k>i\  hta  faittafBl.,«ifb^«»  aOoo^  4««oC- 
;;  •ATb7bfavh7'<ao]r^£)i4-'^y  ^*1 

< mall  tfmM-.m  4emaim  of.  Toan.  'flba 

i"  wctaiatr  danrvOT  i^-«MunaitauM 
oftbo  tiiifcftiL  l^yedto  «am-^  ; 
a iiefc  bii>ait  ten  t^paam  t&o  1^. ' 
of  toil's  tbO'  baeoi  ^ianay 
Immily  ander  teyiac  aai  eifpxaaauia 
eirwiniiUTiraai  Tv  ..  . ' > 

Whoa  is  iMalfib  ifir.  Dr*  a 
•troDg  man  ■■  tba  aibira  ai  tim  U>«a, 
aarriaa  in  Tarioaa  toav  offnwa  and 
taachina  sobool.  Ba  baaanaa  asam- 
ber  of  Um  CaaarafBtkHtal  dnwab  in 
1870,  aad^befoaa  b*  licknaoa  van  ae> 

1 tire  in  all  that  yariafnad  tm  Ha  mal- 
, tare,  fiiaamaet  laaox  voice  vaa  at 
.Etaat  eerrica  ha  the  ehoir  apd  aerial 
tanettona^  tba  t nunpiiity. 

He  lexTM  a aon  Samoal  who  ia  at* 
taadiae  the  hl|^  achool  ia  Welldeet, 
aad  a danchter  Mabel  mho  ip  easpler* 
ed  ia  Atttehoro.  .. 

The  tanaral  srviaaa  ware  held  oa 
, Monday  of  laat  week  oondnetad  by 
> Ber.  Geo.  O.  Thampeoaif  paator  of 

t'  tha  Cooere^tioaal  Choredi,  «n«f  aa* 
■iated  by  Bar.  Mr.  CoUyew  of  the  M.  < 
E.  Ghorch  of  Tram.  - • « j 

Tba  deceased  wu  63  yean,  • moa.,  t 
and.19  days  old.  /f  ^ * 


I*  . -■  .a 

aawvAJor.  t., 

liK.  eaaMKst*  Myrn*  «ttad  at  k*.hoanh 
4.  Me  aea  berih  *'  Taara  and 
most  eThla  me  brC'.Jftpyan^ 
yaaes  agb  >0  the  pviuia  of  llfa-;tia  *a* 
etH*ae  With  the  fatal  91aBaae«pa«^^ 
»ia,.aad  at  Mims  oo  was  apr^  enfTwer. 
Me  petieatlr  bora  them  ^.'Mettaa 
Wen  eared  for  br  'a  iwrtn*  ^e.^bo 
bawaer  cepsad-dayOr  ri^ 

Igitnii:  aWty  ^eerwead. . : 
^^aocaetinoes  woSldallaif.  ^ffbosraS* 
Shot  «*ammoitt  ^caas-^ 

^oaMty  fell  aUmp  ' 

; lie^ilitidthaCaaimta^ot^ehaf^ 

[hi ywo  and  -was  a codat  int-'a»d  Urtp^i 

^viMher,  -ontd  mnaaa.  pw^'enier  1^.- 
Mrow  fnlBDftor  bh  duties.  I *■  * - ' 1 

Z'  Sacricea  were  held  Ot-eits  Si(uxia.«0j 
^roT.'oth.  oonduotad  by  We  pStor,  Boa.  [ 
fG.’O.  ThowP^*'  a***^*?  by  Baa.  Mr. . 

C«nyer,edt3»e  M.M.oluweh.  Tbaiia^, 
ing  of-  “STweet  Hoar  of  Prityer’*  aad 
*^Ddd  JTigbt”  jrere  .rendrred  by  the 

.qaartete.  Mr.  and  Mra  Maylor  Bstoh, 

Mrs.  Of  W.  Hnow  and  John  B.  Dyer. 
Jhe-solO,  ••Tired,'’  rendered  by  Mrs.  ^ j , 

,vn3i»ow,  tally  exprosrod  bl*  aft-npeet^  ’ 

'ed  words  dorth*  his  • fast  fern 
Wrer  ‘1  am  so  tired!”  Tle^aaees^wife,  [ 
one  dauffhter,  oue  soil,  a aiSter,  Mjy. 
Tboraas  F.  Ryder,  and  a stdp-sister, 
^Ti.  Joseph  Sterns  of  Malden,  fwj 
tfcaom  sympathy  is  extended*  In  this  | 
hoar  Of  »ed bereavement.'  His  fesaains  | 
yrill  be  Interred  at  Snow’s  cemetery  fn 
She  family  lot.  The  W>ral  eaaUeiaa 
were  beeatifnl.  ’ ' * _ 

“We  sball  meet,  but  we  shall miM  Wm 
There  wlU  be  one  vacant  chair.’ 


Samuel  Dyer  (7) 

1^91-19^2 

Life  at  Lonenook 


As  mentioned  before,  Samuel  was  born  on  New  Tears  day,  1P91,  supposedly 
at  -the  height  of  a furious  winter  storm.  Why  is  it  that  the  Dexters  and  the  Dyers 
always  seem  to  be  born  durini?  bad  storms?  Samuel  was  brought  up  in  the 
neighborhood  that  his  Dyer  and  Paine  family  ancestors  had  lived  in  since  the 
founding  of  the  town  in  the  early  17003,  '•Windy  Willows"  a short  dis-tance 
away  on  Castle  Road  was  occuoied  by  his  Grandmother  Betsey  Paine  Dyer  (5") 
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Samuel  Dyer(7)  1P91-19?2  at  age  3 In  lP9ii. 

Samuel  is  standing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Lonenook  house.  It  was  about  this  time  his 
father  had  the  accident  in  the  salt  marsh. 

with  her  daughter  Amelia  (6)  (1PU9-192P)  and  son-in-law  ”Phil"  Ryder,  Not 
far  away  ud  D3rer  Hollow  was  the  old  Paine  and  Dyer  homesteads,  now  occupied 
by  others.  His  srrandfather  Squire  Dyer  (5")  had  passed  away  at  are  70  two 
years  before  Samuel’s  (7)  birth ^ of  stomach  cancer.  Grandmother  Betsey  was 
to  live  a few  years  more,  dying  of  stroke,  a common  Dyer  malady,  at  age  76, 
in  IP96.  Also,  living  at  ’’Windy  Willows”  was  the  Ryder’s  only  daughter, 
Winnette  (7),  known  to  the  family  as  "Win”,  She  was  to  have  four  daughters, 
Maxene,  Doris,  Dorothea,  and  Margaret  (8),  all  living  in  19Pl  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 
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Saamel's  father  (6)  suppleMnted  his  ineoiBB  as  a teacher  by  running  a 
small  farm  consisting  of  a couple  of  cows,  a horse,  a flock  of  hens,  and  a 
vegetable  garden.  What  became  of  the  farm  after  Samuel*s  (6)  stroke  in  189U 
is  not  knoim,  but  the  author  was  told  that  Nathaniel  Rich  CGi*ampa  Rich)  (5), 
then  a widower,  en.1oyed  gardening  and  always  had  a garden  air  the  Dyer  home, 
either  here  (Longnook)  or  later  at  Truro  center.  From  him  Samuel  (7)  learned 
how  to  raise  vegetables  and  later  in  life  enjoyed  having  a vegetable  garden, 
fact,  during  World  War  IT  Samuel  (7)  had  several  gardens  going  at  once  which 
the  author  (8)  had  to  heln  with.  As  head  of  the  Framingham  Victory  Garden 


In 


54  Cornmittfie,  he  used  his  expertise  in  surveying?  to  layout  the  many  small 

garden  plots  about  town  for  the  individual  frardeners.  Being  the  layout  man, 
he  knew  where  the  choice  soils  were  located  which  resulted  in  his  working 
several  scattered  sites.  The  author  has  since  realized  that  Samuel  (7)  used 
the  organic  tvrse  method  of  gardening.  A trench  or  a hole  was  dug,  compost 
or  cow  manure  olaced  in  the  bottom,  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  seed  sown  on 
too.  This  is  no  doubt  the  method  he  learned  from  Gramoa  Rich  dtiring  his 
boyhood  in  Tr-uro.  The  author  found  in  heavy  soils  such  as  Rehoboth  where 
Samuel  (7)  and  the  author  ran  a potato  venture  in  19h2  that  the  method  was 
very  laborious  and  perhaps  better  suited  to  light  sandy  Truro  soils.  Samuel 
also  liked  to  use  bone  meal  as  fertilizer. 

At  the  ap^e  of  U^,  Samuel  began  the  1st  grade  at  the  Longnook  School, 
There  was  ^en  no  particular  age  children  were  required  to  enter  shool.  They 
went  when  their  parents  thought  they  were  ready.  He,  seeing  his  older  sister 
Mabel  leaving  for  school  each  morning,  was  anxious  to  go  himself.  He  used  to 
tell  the  story  of  how  when  he  was  about  U years  old  he  followed  Mabel  to 
school  and  quite  a stir  was  created  when  he  was  missed.  While  telling  the 
story,  he  used  to  point  out  to  the  author  the  direction  he  took  which  was  a 
hill  on  the  westside  of  what  is  now  Route  6 across  from  the  former  house.  It 
was  always  hard  for  the  author  to  visualize  where  he  was  heading  by  going 
over  that  steep  hill,  but  then  the  roads  were  different  then,  as  Route  6 or 
County  Road  may  have  not  yet  been  built  as  a "cut  off". 

As  related  before,  Samuel  (7^  was  10  years  old  in  September  1901  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  Attleboro,  where  Thannie  hoped  to  relieve  her 
financial  burden  by  being  near  Mabel  who  had  a job  in  the  jewelry  shoos. 

It  was  intended  to  be  a permanent  move,  but  as  Samuel  (6^  was  unhappy  they 
were  soon  back  in  Truro,  Thannie  then  pxirchased  the  home  known  today  as  the 
Phyllis  Duganne  house  in  Truro  village.  Samuel's  birthplace  at  Longnook 
stayed  pretty  much  the  same  until  1956  when  the  main  portion  was  removed  to 
allow  for  the  rebuilding  of  Route  6,  All  that  now  reuains  of  the  original 


structure  is  an  ell,  Unon  his  return  to  Truro,  Suniel  (7),  continued 
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his  education  in  the  two  room.  Wilder  Ora««ar  School,  Truro  center. 


Samuel *3  (7^  Life  at  Truro  Village 


Upon  returning  to  Truro  from  Attleboro  in  April,  1901,  the  Dyers  soon 
moved  into  their  newly  purchased  home  in  Truro  Village,  The  house  was  a 
typical  old  "cape  codder"  with  a fine  view  of  the  town  from  its  site  on  a 
high  knoll, 

Samuel  (7^  continued  his  education  at  the  Wilder  Grammar  School  nearby 
and  in  190U  was  ready  to  begin  high  school.  There  being  none  in  Truro,  the 


TRTJRO  1901 


Congrepatipnal  Church 
on  "hill  of  Storms" 


Castle  Road 


Samuel  Dyer  House 
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The  tree-less  landscane  is  how  Samuel  (7^  remembered  it  as  a bpy. 
The  Dyer  home  from  1901  to  1921  is  at  the  upner  rt«ht  and  the 
Cobb  Library  at  the  fork  in  the  road  hasn't  been  biiilt.  Samuel (.7) 
as  a boy  sailed  a raft  on  the  Pamet  River  in  the  foreground. 
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few  students  wishing  to  continue  their  education  had  to  travel  to  Wellfleet, 

5 miles  away.  This  was  quite  a trip,  10  miles  round  trip,  over  sandy  roads 
and  wind  swept  hills.  Certain  men  in  town  gave  Samuel  a bicycle  which  he 
used  during  good  weather.  The  author  recalls  him  telling  about  the  hard  work 
it  was  pedalling  a bike  over  those  sandy  roads.  He  pointed  out  to  the  author, 
where  once  returning  home  near  the  Truro  - Wellfleet  line,  he  was  coasting 
fast  down  a hill,  hit  a soft  spot,  and  was  thrown  violently  over  the  handle 
bars.  He  considered  himself  to  be  lucky  he  was  not  badly  hurt.  During  the 
worst  weather  L.  Thomas  Hopkins,  a couple  of  years  older  then  Samuel,  used 
his  father’s  team  to  haul  the  students  to  school,  Samuel  recalled  the  wagon 
was  called  a "barge”,  perhaps  the  forerunner  of  a school  bus.  The  rig  was 
also  called  "The  Accomodation"  and  used  to  take  folks  to  picnics  and  gatherings. 
At  Wellfleet  High  School  the  standard  courses  of  Latin,  English,  and  Mathematics 
were  given,  Samuel  found  himself  so  well  founded  in  these  subjects  that  in 
1906  he  had  no  trouble  passing  into  the  junior  year  at  Attleboro  High  School 
and  graduating  as  valedictorian  tn  the  class  of  1907.  At  Wellfleet  he  had 
been  fortunate  in  having  a new  princinal,  Jacob  Wignot,  a graduate  of  Bowdin 
College  and  a descendant  of  immigrants  from  Alsace  Lorraine,  According  to 
L,  Thomas  Honkins  he  was  a very  inspiring  teacher  and  encouraged  his  pupils 
to  prepare  for  college, 

Samuel  earned  some  money  catering  to  the  summer  visitors  at  the  nearby 
built  Corn  Hill  cottages  and  elsewhere.  He  would  deliver  mail  and  run  errands 
for  them  to  earn  a few  dimes.  He  also  worked  at  Issac  M,  Rich's  farm,  the 
present  home  of  Thomas  Kane,  Town  Clerk,  South  ^amet  Road.  lasac  had  a large 
farm  and  Sanrael  (7)  helped  with  the  haying  at  ten  cents  per  hour, 

Samuel  (7)  told  the  author  that  he  built  a raft  and  had  fun  sailing  it 
on  the  nearby  Pamet  River,  He  also  managed  to  acquire  a bbe  bee  gun.  The 
author,  familiar  with  those  activities,  tried  to  picture  in  his  mind  his 
father  on  a raft  or  with  a bee  bee  gun,  but  could  not.  Hoping  to  find  out 
a few  anecdotes  of  his  father's  boyhood,  the  author  interviewed  L,  Thomas 
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Hopkins  1889-  and  Anthony  Marshall  cira*  1902  - who  as  boys  lived  in 
or  near  Truro  Village,  L,  Thomas  Hopkins  did  not  know  Samuel  tmtil  he  ha^an 
accompanying  him  to  Wellfleet  High  in  his  father’s  ’’barge"  and  thought  Samuel 
an  agreeable  fellow,  Levi’s  boyhood  pal  had  been  John  Dyer«.who  was  quite  a 
bit  older  than  Samuel,  so  they  didn’t  play  much  together,  Anthony  Marshall, 
the  Truro  historian,  was  quite  abit  younger  and  didn’t  remember  Samuel  at 
all  but  he  did  recall  the  Dyer  family  living  on  the  knoll  behind  the  blacksmith 
shop,  Anthony  said  he  frequently  visited  that  shop  but  his  Impression  was 
the  D^rers  keot  to  themselves  as  much  as  possible.  No  doubt  the  center  of 
socializing  in  those  days  was  the  church,  he  being  Catholic  and  they  members 
of  the  Conf^regational  Ghiirch,  there  was  little  mixing  there.  However,  both 
men  said  that  as  boys  they  were  so  busy  trying  to  helo  their  fathers  eke  out 
a living,  there  was  little  chance  for  play. 

The  family  attended  the  old  Congregational  church  built  in  1827  on  the 
_7Hill  of  Storms",-  A service  was  held  Sunday  mornings  and  early  evenings, 

Samuel  showed  more  than  a usual  interest  in  church  matters,  and  as  a child 
would  write  a sermon  and  present  it  to  his  family  on  Sunday  evening, 
the  family  left  for  the  early  evening  service,  they  would  put  potatoes  under 
the  decorative  parlor  stove  cover  and  when  they  arrived  home  an  hour  or  two 
later  the  potatoes  were  perfectly  baked  and  ready  for  eating,  Alice  Dyer  (7) 

always  when  hearing  of  it  thought  this  was  an  interesting  and  efficient 
way  of  doing  things. 


' - _ TRORO,  • 

The  8.  S.  Anniversary  at  Congrega- 
tioual  church  on  Sunday  evening,  was 
greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present,  Th^ 
exercises  by  children  were  all  very  in- 
tereshne.  but  the  singing  by  Master 
Samnfe  Dyer  needs  special  mention:  his 
sweet  little  voice  with  his  pleasant  smiles 
wins  the  hearts  of  all  who  see  or  hear 
him.  The  address  by  Rev.  W.  Harris 
thejia^r  was  full  of  rich  thought. 

Py*'-  (t] 


If  I -ft  see; 

7*-tCajp#  Co 
much  at  I 


Tniorites  Sren  t 
pnH  . V “looping;  for  with  a ffarden 
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Samuel  Dyer (6 If  and  Thannle  Dyer  House  Truro  Center 


This  view  looks  westerly  toward  Cape  Cod  Bay.  From  this  yard 
because  there  were  so  few  trees,  both  the  Bay  and  Backside (ocean) 
could  be  seen,  Thannie  bought  the  house  in  August  1901  from 
Uriah  Rich  and  Samuel (7 ) and  Mabel (7)  sold  it  for  $1100  to 
the  Tsarents  of  Phyllis  Parker  Duganne.  She  later  married  Eben 
Giben  in  the  1930s, 

The  house  was  sold  April  7,  1^21  about  a year  after  Thannie ’s 
death.  After  the  Dyer’s  moved  to  Attlbboro  in  1906,  the  house 
was  used  only  as  a summer  place  with  Thannie  arriving  here  each 
spring  with  her  cat  David  by  train.  The  side  shown  was  rented 
to  summer  visitors  and  Thannie  used  the  opposite  side  herself. 
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TRURO,  -Aur  -11— The  dedication  oftha  ^enieroaity  of  Mr  - Cobb.'  - Abions 

' tboae  present  from  out  of  town  -vsrc: 
Mr  and  Mrs  Richard  Nasb.  iirJuiid 
Mrs  Henry  Taylor,  Mr  and  Mrs  Suner 
Lord,  Mr  and"  Mrs  M.  A.  Cobb,  Mir  and 
,Mrs  H.  A,:  Cutler,  Mr  and  Mia  W.  S. 
Cobb,  Mr  and  Mrs  Jereateb  Williams, 

. Mr  and  Mrs  C.  H.  Conway,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Julius  Tobey,  Mr  and  Mrs  Charles 
■ Gleason,  Mr  and  Mri  W.  F.  Cobb.  Mr 
and  Mrs  William  Begga,  Mr  and  Mrs 
Arthur  Robinson,  Mr  and  MrS|  Alex- 
ander MeOregor,  Mr  and  M>8  C.  M. 
Boyd,  Mr  and  Mrs  £>•  H.  Smith,  Mr 
and  Mrs  Samuel  Bmery  and  Mrs  How- 
ard Hall.  ..  . 

The  building,  irhlefa  Is  of  Dutch  ar- 
chitecture. presents  a very  pretty  ex- 
terior with  Its  tile  roof  and  concrete 
Btructrua.  The  wide  sloping  banks  run- 
ning down  to  Tbs' highway  set  olt  the 
library  to  good  advantage.  The 
terlor  finish  Is  of  oak-,  and  pine  anc 
the  handsome  bookahelViis  and'-  tables 
ore  of  quartered  dak  vt  mission  -style, 
tbs  gift  of  Mr  Lombard,  whose  por- 
trait is  bung  on  the  wall.  In  the  large 
reading  room  Is.- a*  large  handsome 
fireplace.  The  board  of  trasteaa,  * con- 
sisting of  John  B,  Dyer,  Isaac  M. 
Small  and  Manual  Corojr.  'wlll  have 
■aharga  of  tba  bulldln& 

Mr -Cobb  loft  Trord  whaB'  S Tf" 

of 


b Memorial  Lllarary  bora  tbia  aftar- 
n wma  a rad  latter  day  bt  thla  town's 
'Watory.  ^Tbe  time  for  the  azerdses  waa 
it  at  4^20  o’plocjt.  but  long  before  a 
Ibrga  arowd  gathered  In  Its  vicinity. 
"-John  .B-  'Dyer  delivered  a. historical 
address  in  which  he  recounted  the  aev> 
aral~gSorts  which  had'been  made  in  the 
>aat  to  'secure  dsslrabls  quarters  for 
iabout  2000  volumes  which  had  aceuin«H< 
la  ted  In  the  cramped  iconflnea  of  a com- 
mon dwelling.  Ha  eulogised  the  late 
^avld  I,ombaxd.  who  donated  JUlOO 
^ward  'a  library  buBdlng.  bot  It  waa 
^Isha  W.  Cobb,  a native  of  the  town. 
faoognizlBg  the  slownaas  of  general  aub- 

Kcrlpttons,  who  camp  to  the  front  with 
ho  generous  offer  ta  complete  the 
bufidlng.  ...-t.. 

* Mr  Cobh  fbllowed  Mr  Dyer  tn  arbrt’ef 
pddroas  .and  condudad  by  ' preaaBtln% 
to  Henry ’B.  Hobbery,:  dlalrman  of  thd 
,8aieetmeq,  the  daaihaad  the  keys,  'Mr- 
Vobb,  in  -itla  Mnutrks,  laid  spe<m  em- 
-bhaala  on  .the  need  of.  Improsad  blghr 
Ways  and  paid  a gloaflM  tribute  .to  the 
lory  jbU&s^'aaa 


_ ^ , JCa, 

table  Cobt>r  la  whose  memory  he  gaaa 
la  balldtng,i  Mr  Xobberyr  thaakinl 




Thannie  sold  th«  land  in  Truro  Center  to  Sllsha 

Cobb  to  build  the  library  about  1915# 

•^ohn  B,  Dyer ‘is  the  grandfather  of  the  present  John  Dyer,jr. 
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:THURSDAT^?JiyKRCBrid,’  1938 


OLD  WELLFLEET  SCHOOL 


' Wellfleet  will  have  a new  school  this  year,  reiilacinc  this  old  one.  The  sum  of  $60,0<h»  was  voted  at  ton  a 
jSMtlBC  on  Feb.  Htii  for  the  new  structuro.  Plans  are  now  beinR  drttwn.  Tlie  buildinR  coniinitlee  is  com- 
T>om4  of  the  three  ‘members  of  the  school  committee,  with  the  >d<litipn  of  Chairniafi  John  C.  Daniels  of 
I the  Selectmen,  and  Frank  Holbrook.  The  old  school  has  beet  .scene  of  /HBiiy  good  old  tirrtes. 


Samuel  Dyer(7)  attended  high  school  here 
until  April  1906  of  his  Junior  year. 


One  or  his  classmates,  Horace  Cobb,  sent  him 
the  graduation  announcement  the  fo^loiring  year 
Samuel  graduated  from  Attleboro  High  Class  1907 
7aldictorian. 


c/  ^9C^7 

y/w//u  5?/^/ 

/A«  AoHor  c/ you?*  /tre^enc*  a/  iTt 

on  ^t^^ay  tv^niny,  JLne  /Ae  Tiaen^y-et'yAM 
onm  /Aou^amA  ntnm  Aun</reA  onA ieven 
a/  0tyA/  acAcA 

*n  AA^  ^^^onyr^a/tona/  ^AurcA 


2 I Lt.  TiUke  ^:7-IJow  Kerod  the  tetrach  he^lrd  of  nil  that  was  dona 
irn  and  vvaa  perplexed.  > 

The  firbt  thin*;  I want  te  trinff  up  is  what  is  a tetrach.  A tetrach 

is  a Ro!T.ah  foveanor  of  the  fourth  part  of  a province  .Herod  was  a descend- 

ant from  the  Herod  who  ordered  all  tabes  killed  under  two  years  eld  when 
Jesus  v/as  torn.  ,7]io  was  Him  that  the  Bible  speaks  of?  I think  the  Him 
rriutt  have  been  Jesus  Christ.  Second.  ’That  does  perplexed  mean.  Per- 
plexed means  puazled  or  enb-irrassed.  How  we  have  found  that  Herod  The 
Ronian  governor  was  puzzled  or  eobar);.£sed  when  he  heard  of  the  works  of 
Christ.  'That  made  him  sc  perplexed.  Had  he  not  heard  of  such  works  be  - 
fere  done  by  Christ.  Perhaps  he  had  but  not  so  wenderful  as  this. He  had 
heard  of  the  works  of  Christ  in  a small  scale  many  times  before. But 
this  was  ti^e  first  ^-r^at  work  he  had  ever  heard  of.  Sxd.But  what  was  this 
-reat  work;  ^ou  v»ill  see  by  looking  at  the  last  part  of  the  7th  verse'-'*'’' 
9th  chapter  of  Luke.  It  was  that  it  was  reported  that  John  was  risen  from 
t}.e  dead.  This  was  a winderful  thing  to  Herod.  Hever  before  had  he  heard 

of  such  a thing.  He  couldn't  hardly  Understand  how  any  man  coTild  raise 

'•  nycne  from  death. This  man  must  be  what  He  said  HE  was  the  Son  of  Ged, 
if  Lhere  was  any  God  and  He  was  so  great  ^is  He  s'lld  ?Ie  was.  This  was  a 
great  mystery  to  Herod.  He  thought  He  nuat  be  the  Son  of  Ged  first  but 
^hen  ne  thought  he  wasn't  and  the  report  about  Him  raising  John  from  the 
c ead  must  be  false.  But  was  he  right?  He  I do  net  think  so. If  he  was  llv- 
iut  today  in  America  perhaps  he  would  think  that  this  man  was  the  SOn 
of  "od.  But  he  didn't  think  so  and  there  nay  be  m.inp  more  like  him  now, 

I hope  any  of  you  are  net  like  him. 


A sermon  of  Samuel  Dyer (7^  given  to  his 
church,  siinday  eveningf  about  1899 


family  after 

r%!cvc:i  years  a.^(t  the  church  and  cemetery  feme 
arljoininy  v.crc  repaired  and  repainted  at  a co*-!  of 
ft\ci  ^4oo.oo.  Xow  both  need  repairing  and  repaint- 
iu.c*  at,min.  A few  hundred  dollars  are  needed  to 
make  tlu;  premises  snn^  and  creditable.  In  our 
Imiited  condition  financially  we  feel  obliged  to  ask 
holp  from  our  non-resident  friends,  who  have  respond- 
ed so  liberally  to  our  call  in  the  pa.st.  Any  remit- 
tance yon  may  be  pleased  to  make  will  be  thankfully 
received  and  judiciously  expended. 


Tri  ro.  Mas.'..  1899. 

Dear  Frihxd: 

The  old  church,  M-h"se  picture  heads  this  letter, 
was  built  in  1S27.  For  over  seventy  years  it  has 
''tood  on  its  lofty  eminence  overlooking  the  town  in 
its  rise  and  decline.  From  ;:ie  pale  and  influence  of 
his  ancient  church  noole  sons  and  daughters  have 
eone  out  into  the  wor;d,  w ho  are  filling  useful  and 


Should  you  feel  a special  interest  in  either  the 
chinch  or  cemetery,  and  not  in  both,  please  express 
\our  preference,  and  we  will  appropriate  vour  offering 
according  to  your  request. 


Tlianking  our  friends  for  all  favors  of  the  pust, 
we  are 


Yours  Respectfully, 

JOHN  B.  DYER. 
DANIEL  E.  PAINE, 


lonorable  places  in  almost  every  land.  The  church 
-ud  its  associations  are  far  reaching.  IVe  are  proud 
'f  tlie  old  churcli  in  Truro  with  its  w'orthy  historyy  " 
ind  we  know  you  share  with  us  a suitable  desire 


EBEN  F.  PAINE, 

Committee  of  Repairs  for  First  Congregational 
Societ}'  of  Truro,  Mass. 

Remittances  may  be  made  to  either  member  of 


o strengthen  the  things  that  remain,  and  perpetuate  the  committee. 

heir  usefulness.  Congrega'fcl.oaftl  Churoh  on  the  "Hill  of  S'borms”  In 

Truro  center  tH*  Over  branch  of  the  family  attended. 
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3»Bmel*8  (7)  Life  In  Attleboro 

In  April  1906  a few  months  after  his  father’s  death,  Samuel  (7)  and 
Thannie  joined  Mabel  in  Attleboro  in  a rented  2nd  floor  apartment  at  U8 
Hodges  Street.  The  Truro  house  was  kept  as  a summer  nlace  to  which 
Thannie  travelled  each  summer  by  train  with  her  cat  David  (19l6-193P^» 

Samuel  and  Mabel,  when  able,  visited  here,  as  did  Alice  Dexter  in  1916 
before  her  marriage  to  Samuel  (7),  Samuel  and  Alice  spent  their  honeymoon 
here  in  June  1917.  Also  Jane  Dyer  Ellsworth  (P)  was  here  as  a baby  in  1920. 

Samuel  did  well  in  Attleboro  High  School,  as  being  well  founded  in  all 
subjects,  he  found  no  trouble  adjusting  from  the  transfer  from  a small  country 
high  school,  and  erraduated  valedictorian  in  June  1907.  Alice,  who  was  two 
years  behind  doesn't  recall  having  known  him  at  this  time.  Although  she 
probablv  saw  him  at  school.  His  desire  was  always  to  continue  his  education 
in  college,  but  this  was  not  possible  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Instead  he 
obtained  a job  as  a rodman  for  K.  H.  Hyde,  a local  surveyor  and  civil 
engineer,  who  had  an  office  in  downtown  Attleboro.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  his  Civil  Engineering  career.  It  is  not  known  how  Samuel  came  to  be 
motivated  to  follow  this  nrofession.  ^erhans  it  was  through  his  first  exposure 
at  the  Hyde  engineering  office  or  perhaps  it  was  through  his  cousin  and  friend, 
John  Dyer,  who  already  was  enrolled  in  that  course  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
By  the  fall  of  190P,  he  had  saved  sufficient  funds  to  enter  the  freshman 
class  of  the  University  of  Maine.  His  choice  of  schools  was  probably  from  the 
influence  of  John  Dyer.  John  attended  3 years  at  Maine,  never  graduated,  but 
became  a successful  land  surveyor  and  like  his  father,  John  3.  Dyer,  an  active 
Truro  politician  (selectman).  Sam  had  little  money  to  use  for  college  and 
he  said  arrived  at  the  University  of  Maine  with  $^.10  in  his  pocket.  Tuition 
was  very  low,  about  per  semester,  but  there  were  also  other  expenses, 

such  as  travel,  room,  bo«ird,  and  books  which  when  all  put  together  would  have 
made  it  impossible  to  go  if  he  was  not  absolutely  determined  to  acquire  a 
college  education.  He  earned  a little  money  dvtring  his  sunner  employment  in 


Thannie  Dyer  and  familv  lived  on  the 
second  floor  of  this  "odcres  Street  Hoiise 
in  Attleboro,  Mass,  from  1936  until  1°22, 

Attleboro  and  eventually,  when  he  had  acquired  some  enf^ineering  skills, 
found  summer  work  helping  to  lay-out  Attleboro  sewers.  Aunt  Mabel  tried 
to  pive  him  some  aid  and  he  found  some  employment  while  at  Orono,  He  once 
told  the  author  he  labored  (full  time'i  with  pick  and  shovel  in  excavating 
the  ditches  for  the  new  undersround  steam  heating  lines,  then  being  installed 
at  the  colleffe.  Later  he  had  a better  .iob  workine  in  the  College  Library. 
Despite  all  this,  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year  he  found  it  was  impossible 
to  continue;  he  had  absolutely  run  out  of  money  and  noil  way  could  be  found 
to  complete  his  last  two  semesters.  He  decided  he  would  have  to  take  a year 
off  to  acquire  the  necessary  funds.  When  he  confided  in  the  Framingham 
based  Contractor,  Carlo  Blanchi  who  had  been  awarded  the  Attleboro  sewer 
contracts,  Mr,  Bianchi  encouraged  him  to  finish  and  offered  to  lend  him 


In  Consideration  of  ■::^::'k^  c c.-^ Dollars, 

to paid :J. liLTcb)'  assign,  transfer,  and  set  over  unto 




of.vJ^ii4„r4  y'  .... 

h U executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  Policy  No.  *"  7 ^ ,.<^t^.in  The  Connecticut 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  dated  the  / B ^ ilay  ol  -:r 

A.  D.  I'K  I , in  the  sum  —^  Dollars, 

together  with  any  and  all  profits  due  or  to  become  due  thereon, 

. '"i  ^ 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  at U/Zci<aJ.^  — 

this 2,2-7^.  day  of  A.  D.  19.//... 

In  presence  of 


VT-O 


[ARents  Form  29] 


^ d*  6r»>  ^ - 


r: 


V ^ •'  . • / . \ , 


The  proMdetorj  note*  that  Samuel  (?)  nade  out  Carlo® 

Bianchl  9f  frarinJiha*.  . Ma-<n^ 

This  money  allowed  Samuel  to  finish  his  Senior  year  at  the  Univ.  of  Maine 
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CAHLO  BIANCHI 
800  W«tt  Central  Street 
SOUTH  FRAMINGHAM,  MAS^.  - 'a$ 

Return  II  not  dellTcred  In  5 diyu/^r  ''"i  2 ^ 
('■  -I'C.PP', 
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Aiiguat  1915  letter  from  Mr.  Bianchi  to  Samuel  acknoirledging 
the  jM^nsat  ef  the  debt# 

Perhaps  beeanee  of  this  help,  Samuel  irae  always  helpful 

and  (fot  along  well  with  the  many  Framingham  Italian  contractor! 

he  was  later  associated  with. 


Saimittl's  class  dinner 
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Mkttleboro^  Mass.y  High  Sdiool. 

REPORT  OF.''  ' 

Inniag 

w .J. 

1 

{ Credits  at  beg- 

of  Tear  J ^ 

t SUBJECT.  ! OCT. 

T 1 

DEC, 

FEB.I  APR. 

June] 

1 

Diploma 

Credits 

ENOLISH.  j 

1 

J\ 

3 

1 

^ \ 

3* 

J 

i 

-3 

J \ 

L 

! 

1 

I' 

! 

> 

j 

^IMES  absent. 

' ! ■z^ 

hoMES  takdv. 

! 

1 

1 

CONDUCT.  1 

1 

j 

i 

1 ^ 

4 . J 

— 

Credit«i  at  end  of  year 


JNCII’AI.. 


Samuel (7)  had  no  trouble  getting 
all  ^,s  at  the  en^  of  his  Junior 
year.  He  had  transferred  from 
Wellfleet  High  the  previous  April, 


A.  I I.  S.  1 ‘.)()7 


fHniu 

6'iimi 

Cream  of  Aspara(^s 
Olive*  RidUhc! 

ZfiBl? 

Penobscot  River  Salmon 
Green  Pea* 

iSaaBtB 

Younj;  Vermont  Turkey 
Cranberry  Sauce 

Urgrlablrs 

'vlasHfd  potatoes  Mashed  Turnip* 

Boiled  Bermuda  Onions 

SrfiBrrt 

Old  Fashioned  Strawberry  Shortcake  with 
Whipped  Cream 

Assorted  Cake  Lady  Fingers 

Neapolitan  Ice  Cream 
Assorted  Fruit 
Coffee 

The  Emerson"  Ca.ee'^ 


TOASTMASTER 
Warren  B.  Luther.  President 


" Our  Spirit  ” 
“ Our  Boys  ” 

“ Our  Team  " 

“■07"  . . 


“ Our  School  ’’ 

“ Our  Future  ” 

“ Our  Teachers” 

“ The  Graduates” 

!■  " Our  Girls  " 

% 


Elarle  Bliss 
Miss  Edythe  Wiggmore 
Miss  Amey  W^hite 
Elmest  Brunquist 
W.  D.  Gilpatric,  Prin. 

Philip  Randall 
. Miss  Amelia  Daggett 
. Miss  Edith  Claflin 
. Orville  Richardson 


Part  of  a claoa  program 
for  the  data  of  1907 


> 

1 Walt/ 

2 T wij  St(  p 

.5  S<  hci*ti->c  he 

4 Two  Step 

5 \N  alt/  ' . -■ 

6 (i.ipiiic 

7 "I  wo  Step 
tt  W a I tz 


IN  FER MISSION 
9 Waltz  r , . / . 

10  T wo  Step 

11  Moonlight  Waltz 

12  Schortischc 

13  Two  Step 

14  Moonlight  M’alt 

15  Two  Stop  * 
li  Waltz 

Dance  program  claas  1900 


. /^.  rr/K/.  /L.  //,  •p/^r 


fr///r  //frfr/f/fY^'  *rrf^/ ^/f/fr</frffY/*^ff 

■ y/fff 

ft  ttf/ 

. //,:./„ 

f'/t  ■ y^f  A/  ff/ff  Y /•rr/t/ffY  A/t/'  .,fr/‘/ff/ fy 
f'ftr  A/tf’/f./rr/tf/ 

ff  / r/ft  'y A f’iry/f-y 

f ^ 

tA/'f-fA ff  // f /A.  V'//  yy  y.  //^rrA 

/■  ' 

.'///y.y.,-r,.  //rr.  ifff/ttf.irAA.j 


y / ^ 

Ar/-riHf>/tY  frA.jr/'f  y^'/'Ay  />  /■/,.,  / 


! Couples  Mark  ' 
Anniversaries 

I Three  couples,  all  active  In  Grace 
Ccmgregational  church,  observed 
veddlng  anniversaries  yesterday. 
Town  Engineer  and  Mrs.  Bamuei 
Dyer  celebrated  their  silver  wedding 
last  night  at  their  home  on  Warren  , 
road,  by  asiung  a number  of  friends 
and  neighbors  in  for  an  open  house. 
There  were  piano  selections  by  Mrs. 
Raymond  McAuley  and  singing  of , 
old-time  songs. 

Sharing  honors  with  the  host  and 
hostess  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Luther 
Leavitt  of  Howard  street,  who  were 
observing  their  a2nd  wedding  anol*  ^ 
versary.  , 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  R.  Norris  of  , 
Raymond  street  who  also  observed  • 
their  22nd  anniversary  yesterday, 
celebrated  with  a family  dinner 
garty  at  thg  OaofcemHh  shop  tn  t 
WaUMleT;*  ^ ^ 


The  author  has  a vivid  recolect^on  of  the 
this  2$th  anniversary  party  on  une  2,  19U2, 

^anmel  had  just  graduated  from  college  and 
commisioned  a 2nd  Lt.  in  the  ARMT  AIR  '“’ORCE, 

He  appeared  in  his  2nd  Lt,  uniform  and  the 
author  was  a little  envious.  The  talk  was  of 
war  and  who  was  serving  where,  ^amuel(8)  soon 
left  for  trainin?  at  Tonapah  Nevada, 

The  author  was  also  Impressed  by  Mrs,  V,  Irvine's 
observation,  that  they  were  all  getting  older 
and  she  suddenly  realized  that  they  were  ^ jj 

replacing  the  old  generation,  Alice  E,  Dyer  + 

the  last  survivor  of  that  generation  who  attende*^ 
that  party(l960) 
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the  needed  $300,  For  collateral  Samuel  put  up  the  equity  he  had  in  a small 
life  insurance  policy.  His  sister  Mabel,  was  doing  well  enough  so  that  she 
was  able  to  lend  him  a little  money  too,  TTpon  graduating  and  working  full 
time  on  the  Attleboro  sewers  for  the  Framingham  engineering  firm  of  Van 
Valkenberg,  his  first  priority  was  to  pay  off  the  Bianchi  loan,  which  was 
accomnlished  in  1913,  He,  thereafter,  always  had  great  respect  and  fondness 
for  Italians  in  construction, 

Samuel  was  always  one  to  keen  very  meticulous  accounts  of  his  every 
expenditure  to  be  sure  a Tsennv  did  not  go  wasted  and  every  debt  raid.  This 
perhaos  was  his  nature  or  maybe  a result  of  earlier  ecomomic  struggles.  Most 
likely  it  was  a combination  of  both.  After  their  marriage  in  1917,  Alice 
Dexter  Dyer,  said  she,  having  always  lived  with  plenty  of  everything  and 
never  knowing  lack  of  money,  found  it  difficult  to  adhere  to  a close  budget, 
but  by  no  means  was  unwilling  to  try. 

It  was  after  graduation  from  Wellesly  College  in  1913,  that  Alice  met 
Samuel,  This  came  about  mainly  as  tennis  had  suddenly  become  the  rage,  with 
many  families  building  their  own  courts.  As  there  was  much  visiting  back 
and  forth  trying  out  various  courts,  Samuel  and  Alice  became  acquainted, 
Samuel  and  a son  of  his  landlord  built  their  own  court  together  in  the 
back  yard  between  two  houses  at  U8  Hodges  Street,  while  Everett  0.  Dexter 
had  a court  built  at  the  rear  of  his  barn  on  Emory  Street,  about  where  the 
Wheaton  Garage  is  now  located.  The  custom  was  that  after  a Saturday  after- 
noon game,  the  couples  would  go  to  that  day's  host's  house  for  refreshments. 
In  Alice's  case  the  maid  would  have  some  snack  ready  for  them;  at  Samuel's 
house.  Aunt  Mabel,  acting  as  sort  of  the  hostess,  would  have  something  nice 
cooking  on  chafing  dishes.  Alice's  sister  Ethel,  Carl  Fritch  a highschool 
classmate,  and  Ida  Marble  a friend  and  relative  of  the  Dyers,  along  with 
Alice  and  Sam  often  played  tennis  together,  Alice  told  the  author,  Ida 
Marble  tried  to  fix  up  Samuel  with  Aunt  Ethel,  but  he  preferred  going  with 
Alice,  Now  Alice  denies  it. 


After  becoming  acquainted,  Samuel  invited  Alice  on  their  first  date, 
>rtiich  was  an  excursion  by  boat  from  Providence  to  Block  Island,  At  Block 
Island  they  had  a shore  dinner  and  upon  their  return  had  a lobster  at  the 
Narasansett  Hotel  Restaurant  in  Providence, 

Once  they  went  with  Carl  and  Ida  to  visit  Carl’s  brother,  then  at 
W.  I,  in  Worcester,  Aunt  Ethel  was  the  driver,  and  they  found  the  twisty 
narrow  roads  made  it  a very  difficult  trip.  This  was  about  191^, 

The  couple  became  engaged  on  Samuel’s  birthday.  New  Year’s  day,  1916, 
and  were  married  at  the  bride’s  home,  222  Park  Street  on  June  2,  1917.  (see 
Briggs  Corner^ 

Before  and  after  their  marriage  Alice  remembers  Samuel  liked  to  be  in 
Truro  on  Labor  Dav,  It  was  like  an  "old  home  week".  Wealthy  Elisha  Cobb, 
the  donor  of  the  Truro  library,  put  on  a big  party  for  the  town’s  people 
and  everyone  was  invited.  At  these  and  other  visits,  Alice  became  more 
acquainted  with  her  Truro  in-laws  and  remembers  the  death  of  Alma’s  and 
Mildred’s  older  sister  Lena  (7),  She  passed  away  in  the  Pocasset  Hospital 
at  age  21  in  191?  of  a malady  that  began  with  Scarlet  Fever  and  ended  up 

with  what  was  known  as  "Galloping  Consumption",  Alice  remembers  visiting 
her  on  Labor  Dav,  191? j probably  on  the  way  home  from  "Cobb’s  Truro  Day", 

The  disease  was  considered  so  contagious  Alice  was  only  able  to  peek  at 
her  through  a window. 


1 

I WWs  l^na'RoB^.  21  years  of  ago, 
■well  known  hem;’ 'died  In  Pocaaae 
I- hospital  df  't^^ercnlosis  on  Friday  *| 
.••sBing.  .MW  •.lose  had  been  sick 
moat  ail  smnnier  and  one  cf  her  hings  * 
■Vas  .tnncb/  aSeeted.  A-fe'w  ■weeks  ago 
Mia.  WAnhi4o<-atdhsoet‘for  treatment.  ; 
^'Mgilag  tomcover,  and  Ber  friendB  had  I 
Mdard  she  wae  Improving.  She  was  a ' 
>Wghly  • l•Bsp0o«ed  yonng?  woman  and 
attended  teharch  and  San* 

><1*7  and  sacuc'  in  Sie  choir.  6h*  ' 

■widowed  methet  and  two  ala* 
>-*r«M»4ta  deeply 'UMBra  Aetr  issa.  Tl» 
tno'*  jilace'iln.iTruro,  Sunday,*, 
Ti  • Johr*^oni>eTilclatfngr.  lafi 
•Iftlii  soMbw.  ■Mra.Roso  wild  her  dangh-  .4 
<■^1^  h6/e*>lio  .'TTinn.^thy  of  h large  ’ 


» 1 <;  ft  t , U 

C’cLj  IH  (S' 


City  Engineer 

Jdas  Resigned 

city  Engineer  Samuel  Dyer  ban  ten- 
dered his  resignation  to  Supt.  Qoodale 
of  the  public  works  department,  to 
lake  effect  Feb.  16,  when  Mr.  Dj-er 
■will  take  up  bis  new  position  with 
J.  J.  Van  Valkenberg,  consulting  en- 
gineer of  Framingham. 

'Mr.  Dyer  has  been  city  engineer] 
atnce  the  beginning  of  ibe  city  gov- 1 
emment  and  before  thait  time  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  water  department,  j 
No  auccessoF  has  been  appointed  asj 
y*t.  The  office  is  under  the  super- 
vlalon  of  the  auperlntendent  of  pub 
lie  works,  and  the  appointment  6f  Sir. 
Dyer's  succesBor  wfll  be  made  by 
him. 
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Thannie  (6)  passed  avay  with  pnatnnonia  two  3rears  later  in  1920, 

Samuel  and  Alice  then  living  in  Fraaineham,  as  well  as  Mabel,  felt  it 
would  be  too  much  of  an  expense  keeping  the  Truro  house,  as  there  was 
little  prospect  of  using  it  during  the  summer,  Mabel  was  then  on  her  way 
to  Utica,  New  York,  where  she  had  a new  .job;  the  first  of  many  moves  for 
her,  Alice  recalls  to  go  to  Truro  was  like  traveling  ’’to  the  ends  of  the 
earth”,  as  it  was  an  all  day  trip  by  train  or  car.  If  the  trip  was  taken  by 
train,  there  was  no  way  of  getting  around  town,  except  by  walking  or  as  the 
natives  called  it  ”shanks  mare”,  Samuel  and  his  friend  Vernard  Irvine  made 
a trip  to  dispose  of  some  of  the  furniture  and  arrange  for  the  sale,  Mr,  Parker, 

X. 

the  father  of  Phyllis  Duganne,  a short  story  writer,  purchased  the  property 
f»r  $1100,  April  7,  1921,  plus  $2P,  for  the  remaining  furniture.  Other  articles 
had  been  sold  earlier.  There  was  considerable  problems  in  completing  the 
transaction  as  Mr,  Parker,  although  seeming  to  have  a prestigous  newspaper  job, 
had  trouble  raising  the  money,  Samuel  and  Mabel  ended  up  holding  a ^^O'O, 
mortgage , 


A sample  of  some  of  Samuel >8(7)  detailed  notes 
on  his  expenditures. 
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Thannie  Dyer (6) 
And  Jane  Dyer 
Kll8iforth(8)  at 
age  9 Bonths  la 
1919 


J i l 

"*)  J /cv_  L C^~c*  ' 

'•mbel  Dyer(7)  and  Martha 
Ellsirorth(9)  at  eide  yard 
222  Park  Street  Attlebora 
in  19ii8 


I 


Mabel  Dyer (7) 
and  one  of 
her  many  cari 
she  was  events 
ually  to  own 
about  1925 


I 


i /G‘> 


r. 


■ (l--n.x  cU^-ita.'izcl.  A't-ii  i i Cdc.  Jr A-/^ 

fO.-tuL  jG.u-^d-uiri 


-‘  >-  L OL-LC  -i.  ( 


y J-a.  1-v  7 L<jii_  J'i  • 


^jannle  Dyer,  stand* 
ing  waits  for 

a train  at  the 
Attleboro  station 
for  her  siOTner  stay 
at  Truro, 

For  those  who  reiMm* 
ber  Aunt  Mabel,  a 
strong  likeness  will 
be  seen  of  her  with 
her  mother. 


^O.  , 


r- 


. 'it  -Lo .yj/f^ 


.1 


yjo.  ■' 


/Le . J-/  * 


■/A‘p 


-/ 


7A'  ' 


Thannie  borrows  $l65 
in  1908  from  her 
sister  Tille  K,  Rich 
Rose, (6) , 

Neither  sister  is 
well  off,  but  evident- 
ly, Aunt  Till  is  doing 
better. 
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S«*a*l  8«e8  that  Aunt  TUI  1»  ptdi  th«  wamj  ake  lant  Thannia 
im  1908* 


f 


[ 


i 


ria.nr.ing  to  coae  uome  time  In  Septembar  and  £tap  a vreek  or  ten  dajs* 

\'iz  have  written  to  her  to  cone  Labcer  Day  if  che  can  but  nhc  has 
not  an&?/erea  yet*  ^he  spoke  some  time  ago  about  going  dOT.ii  to  ProT- 
incetown  for  a day  ox  so  when  she  came  this  wcy  again  so  enpebt  you 
will  see  her  some  time  this  fall*  Ear  present  ad-orese  Is  111  Eagle 
wt.m  Jtlca  , E.  y*  She  moves  around  pretty  rapidly  nowadays  so 
I can't  say  hov?  long  this  address  will  be  good* 

I hear -that  you  h«.Te  sold  your  house  to  Llade*  They 
tell  rae  over  in  Attleboro  that  Jesse  Carpenter,  that  Is  E'^^de's  wife's 
br  ot he r-i^3-law,  found  my  picture  hanging  up  in  your  bam*  Said  It  was 
one  taken  about  ton  years  ago*  Must  have  been  my  gr'.duation  picture  I 
fracsc.  Seems  to  me  that  you  got  a pretty  good  price  for  you  house. 

I had  no  idea  that  property  was  so  valuable  In  Truro*  I suppose  tl.e 
Iccntlcn  BO  near  the  water  with  the  land  for  cottages  broupht  the  extr  a 
price.  ^ 

I see  by  the  Capo  Cod  Item  and  Bee  that  Parker  has 
arj  Ivt.d  at  our  old  house  for  the  summer*  I wonder  if  he  is  doing 
any  repairing.  Have  you  been  over  there  lately? 

Jane  has  been  under  the  weather  for  the  pact  -week  or 
so.  ohe  h/.B  eaten  comethlng  that  upnet  her  bowels,  le  think  she  }ias 
hct'.n  eating  green  aprlcc,  as  we  find  her  chewing  on  one  once  in  a 
while.  Junior  has  had  a b d cold  too  and  we  were  afraid  he  would 
have  1 ncumcnia  again  one  day.  They  both  seem  to  be  get-ing  better 
no  w • 

II  Theodore  Elckerson  still  in  the  monument  business 
..c  ..  nt  to  get  a grave  stone  fer  the  lot  some  time  this  fall.  Tliat 
is  one  reason  why  I want  Li.obel  to  go  to  the  ^ape  so  that  she  can 
lock  the.,  over. 

Lutt  olese  now*  rjn  enclosing  a snap  shot  of  Jane 
taken  at  the  beach  with  Robert  Irvine  this  summer,  lilot  a very  good 
picture  but  will  show  t-omething  what  she  looks  like* 

Love  to  all  , 

Dsrtor  Is  th®  father  of  PhyUlls  Dugsaney  who  bought  the  Trparo  house. 


268  ?ranklln  Ct.. 

?raalngham,  *a8S. 

August  1921* 

De->r  Aunt  Till:,- 

I am  cnclesing  herewith  my  check  for  ^116*60 
in  payment  for  the  balance  due  on  the  note  for  $166*00  which 
motlier  gave  you  under  date  of  July  16,  1908^  and  also  Including 
inti  rect  on  the  enmeetdjC  as  provided  for  in  tald  note*  I should 
have  attended  to  this  carlie.'  but  I did  not  get  settled  up  with 
iark&r  until  a short  time  ago.  According  to  the  payments  marked 
on  the  b^jck  of  the  notes  tl.ere  should  still  be  duo  you  $40*  on 
tr.c  jrincijrl  and  the  interest  to  date  Is  76*60  as  near  as  1 can 
figure  it* 

Mabel  moved  to  Utica  about  the  /ourth  of  July* 
ahe  has  a bet.er  position  she  clcims  and  something  was  wrong  with 
Childs  1 guess.  I have  net  heard  all  the  particulars  myself  for 
she  htit:  not  written  a great  deal  as  she  has  been  expecting  to  come 
back  here  most  any  week*  Last  week  she  wrote  that  she  was  now 


IBS'. 
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22-Year-Old  Black  Prefers  to 
Take  Refreshments  from  Fish  Bowl 


David  Dyer  Smith,  the  cat  that 
takes  his  liquid  refreshment  from 
the  fish  bowl  and  has  a special 
chair  at  the  table,  Is  observing  his 
22nd  birthday  today  at  his  home, 
32  Elizabeth'  st.  David  has  a 
thick  glossy  coati  of  silky  black 
fur  without  a white  hair,  and,  al- 
' though  not  a mammoth  cat,  is  of 
good  size  as  can  been  seen  from 
his  picture.  His  mother  was  a 
tramp  tiger  cat  who  was  be- 
friended by  Mrs  Samuel  Dyer  of 
48  Hodges  st.  TTie  little  David  wa- 
born  on  Palm  Sunday,  April  16. 
1916.  He  lived  with  Mrs  Dyer  for 
four  years,  accompanying  her 
every  summer  to  Truro,  the  trip 
being, made  on  the  train. -Nat- 
urally, being  a resident  of  Cape 
Cod  several  months  each  year. 
David  developed  an  appetite  for 
clams  and  fish,  but  he  demands 
good  flsh,  and  fresh  flsh,  spurn- 
ing canned  salmon  if  he  can  get 
anything  else.  He  is  very  fond  of 
liver,  crab  and  lobster. 

When  about  four  years  old. 
David  went  to  live  with  Mr  and 
Mrs  Howard  Q.  Smith  of  32  Eliza- 
beth st.,  where  he  is  the  “boss”  of 
the  house.  He  has  a special  chair 
and  sits  at  the  table  with  his  mas- 
ter and  mistress  and  has  the  run 
of  the  house  at  all  times.  When 
he  wants  to  sleep  on  the  bed,  that 
is  his  privilege.  When  he  get; 
thirsty,  he  hops  up  on  the  table 
and  drinks  out  of  the  fish  bowl, 
preferring  that  to  milk  or  cream. 
But  he  never  touches  the  fish.  Hu; 


DAVID  DYER  SMITH 


— I ^hen  he  spots  a robin.  David  lor  short  trip  and  never  raises  anv 
but ! travels  by  automobile  now  and  l objection  as  to  the  location  or 
especially  he’s  always  ready  to  go  on  a long  | length  of  the  trip. 


his  eyesight  is  good, 


Wiwfi  David  Dyw,  travelled  to  Truro  with  Thannie  Dyer  in  a box 
beside  Thannie 's  seat  on  the  train#  Photo  taken  about  1938. 


Thannie  Dyer's  house 
Truro  Center  about 
1920 » Flora  and  Everett 
Dexter (left)  have  cone 
to  visit  Thannie (right). 
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46  Hodge 0 St. , 

Attl&boro,  Sj^ase. 

HovfMDbor  Ii>,  19X6. 

Vl:c  -'ur;>itax©  Co., 

iitteatloji  of  Ur.  P.  C.  Jaet. 

. x’ovit.ti-ce  , 7\.  I.  ' 

GertierLon:- 

^ciluL-eu  is  Li^  check  for  in  payment  of  oao  depcbit  fee  oa 
Cc.^.ix  C'lObt  recd  Ahich  .Vus  order Od  by  mo  by  tolexiiioae  tod^.y,  and  lo  to 

i 

be  i.ela  for  doiivwxy  uomt^timo  during  ti^o  week  preceding  Giiriatmvb.  The 
aoi-.i  etit;  ow  .vhirJi  it  io  io  be  deiiverod  ie  js' follows- 

Hi  at.  Alice  E.  Dexter, 


at  tl  ebo r o , T.' as : • 

"lie  balui-wo  of  will  be  sent  you  about  Deoomber  I6th. 


Yours  very  tr^^y, 

I ;•?»'*'  ■ — 

-.-Jli-' . 


Samuel  'Djeril)  purchases  a "hope  chest"  for  Alice  Dexter 
before  their  marriage 


c Lnci 


I a T*  X? /< 


CfBHoHgeF'StTT 


he  Anthony  I'^urniture  Co., 
Drovldficce  , R,  i, 
entl emea : — 


Attleboro,  l/IasB. , 
Deoember  16,  1916, 


Attention  of  Mr.  P,  c. 


f..oaeed  '8  my  oheok  for  $13  1.  rajme.t  of  the  baU.oe  due  for 
■eder  Chest  ^633  whtoh  .us  ordered  of  you  I3thl916.  ..d  la  to  he  dell^ 

^red  eo^etlme  durlu,  ti,e  ooml.j  week  to  the  foUowlu*  .ddress- 

Idles  Alice  £.  Dexter, 

226  Park  Ht . , 

Attleboro,  klaeo. 


Yours  Tory  truly. 
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aocountinn-  froa-SMuel  D79p(7(  to-the-p*al  Satata-a^ent 
Is -Ptoini'rafardinp  the  aala  of  hla  ho««e  .ln-Trui»o,  • - - — 

This  letter|ls  the  last  of  a considerable  number  attempting  to 
come  to  an  agreement  between  the  two  parties.  The  Parkers,  although 
evidently  prominent  in  the  newspaper  and  literary  world,  had  a great 
deal  of  trouble  coming  up  with  the  money. 

Also,  after  looking  over  the  correspondence,  the  au^or  feels  that 
Samuel  was  extreemly  patient  with  them;  perhaps  aa^^he  was  desperate 
to  sell  and  oonsldsired  liimaeLf  lucky  to  find  a buyer, 

100  St., 

froii^^aa,  Maee. 

Jaimary  8,  1920. 


Mr,  John  A.  “"rancle^- 
ProTlnoetown,  Mase, 


My  dear  Mr,  ?r ancle 

1 have  reoelved  from  yon  on  Deoomber  Slet  • 
1920,  your  letter  containing  enoloeed  check  of  Mr.  Parker  for 
$202  for  the  December  and  January  payments  otf  the  purehase  price 
of  the  house  at  Truro, 

According  ta  my  let^^er  of  Sept,  £5,  1920, 
to  Mr.  Parker,  a oopy  of  which  I sent  you,  that  portion  of  tha 
terms  agreed  upon  which  refer  to  Interest  payments  state  that 
interest  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  ^ per  annum  on  the  balance 
of  tl.e  purchase  price  remaining  impald  at  the  time  of  said  raonikly 
payments.  Ur.  barker  has  Included  intwreBt  onthe  amounts  of  the 
payments  only,  l.e.,  $200  for  lit  months.  According  to  tha  way  I 
figure  It  out  hie  account  stands  on  Jan.  Ist  1921  as  follows. 


Purchase  price  of  house  and  furniture 
Hecelved  on  lov.  I5th  from  J.  A,  Pranols,  the 
two  payments  of  $100  each  due  when  title  was 
proyedf  said  amounts  to  be  deducted. 


$1125.00 

200.00 

92£«6o. 


Interest  on  $925  at  &%  per  annum  for  li-  months 
from  Hov.  15  the  Dec.  3i.  Inclusive 


9.24 

■934:54 


Deduct  payments  for  Deo.  I5th  and  Jak.  I5th  1921 
received  from  J,  A.  Pranols  on  Dee.  31,  1920, 
l;)cludlng  $2.00  as  Interest  as  figured  by  Mr.  Parker  202.00 


- i 

Unpaid  balance  Jan.  Ist  1921 


$732.24 


Do  you  not  find  the  above  statement  correct  according 
to  the  terms  agreed  uon  flhally  by  Mr.  Parker? 


Very  truly  yours. 
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A letter  from  Saimiel(7)  to  the  wealthy  philanthropist 
asking  him  if  he  wishes  to  buy  the  Truro  house. 

Elisha  built  the  Truro  library  on  land  he  had  bought 
from  Thannie, 


100  FrankliiJ  St., 
framlnghaa,  Maee., 
Jaly  20,  1920. 


Mr.  Sllsha  W.  Cobb, 
South  St. , 
Boston,  Masu. 


Bear  Sir:- 

As  you  my  perhaps  know,  my  mother,  Mrs.  Thansle 
M.  Byer,  died  recently,  and  my  sister  and  I hare  decided 
to  sell  her  property  located  next  to  the  Cobb  Menorlal 
Library  In  Truro. 


I h&ye  been  told  by  my  mother  that  at  the  time 
you  purohased  from  her  the  lot  upon  which  the  Library  was 
built,  you  asked  her  to  give  you  the  first  chance  to  buy 
the  rest  of  the  property  if  she  ever  decided  to  sell  It. 
Accordingly,  I am  writing  you  at  this  time  to  let  you  know 
that  this  property  is  now  for  sale  and  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity topurohase  It  If  you  so  desire  before  I attempt  to 
dispose  of  It  elsewheje. 


I am. 


Trusting  that 


I may  receive  your  early  reply. 


Very  truly  yours. 


B 


After  college  while  in  Attleboro,  Saitiuel(7^  has  made  some  connections 
An  the  jewelry  business  and  arranc^es  for  the  aajes  in  the  following 
letters. 

Aunt  Mabel  did  the  same  and  arranged  for  the  p\irchase  of  many  diamond 
rings  and  wedding  rings  for  family  members.  The  author  and  Jean  W, 
Dyer  rings  were  purchased  through  Mabel. 


Attlabare,  Nlaua*, 
Sept.  14,  1916. 


Dear  LItl  ?rofat:- 

Your  letter  snd  enclosed  ;S5  has  been  rec*  lyed  and 
I will  be  acre  than  glr.d  tc  pet  the  best  watch  I cen  for  you.  It 

takes  any.vhere  frora  ten  dsys  to  two  weeks  for  ae  to  pet  then,  so  as  3 

could  not  possibly  ;'et  one  in  tiiae  for  his  birthdoy,  I an  writing  to 
ask  for  bone  information,  se  I hardly  renenber  nuch  of  our  previous 
conversation  about  vatches. 

Can  you  find  out  which  he  prefers,  an  epen  face  or  a 
hunting  case;  Ithought  that  possibly  in  his  work  he  nl^ht  prefer  a 

huntjiig  case.  Is  there  any  particular  make  that  h#  has  a fancy  f»r, 

l.e.  VTalthaa,  Ilanllton,  Howard  er  Elgin.  As  I remenber  it,  he  used  te 
be  -strong  for  the  Howard  watch. 

I can  get  a 17  Jewel,  20  year  case,  Howard  for  about 
!^20.  The  sane  thing  in  a Waltham  er  Elgin  will  cost  about  ^15  to  ^18. 
That  is  with  a plain  or  engine  turned  case.  Engraving  costs  .i  2 or  53 
uore.  Does  he  wsnt  his  aenograa  engraved  on  the  back  of  the  watch. 

The  above  are  wholesale  prices,  and  are  soao  56^  less  than  the  list 
prices  for  retailers. 

If  you  will  let  me  hear  fnoa  you  as  soon  as  convenient, 
I will  or dor  what  you  want  at  once, 

ITlth  best  wishes  for  you  all,  I am. 


Sincerely  yours. 
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ej«r  Cl^rV. : - 


Attl*boro , Mass*, 
Juiia  7 


Y.ur  letter  has  been  reoaived  and  I was  glad  to  har»  from  yon 

nii.  I ent  ycu  thin  ncrnlnp  by  axpraee  a diamond  which  will  asswar  as 

uj'^rly  to  ycur  description  of  -"het  yon  ara  looking  for  as  I can  get.  This 

toTii*  walfrhs  0.44  carvts  and  has  good  color  but  of  ooursa  Is  blassad  with 

not 

iuroG  flaws  which  although,  not Iceabla  to  tha  naked  aya,  da  lasean  Its  Talus 

A 

’ i tori ; I’ y.  Hov/evor  It  Is  a etona  that  will  maka  a fair  showing  and  only 
. r^rKoa  who  is  famlltdr  with  the  diamond  trada  would  detact  tha  laparfactloms 
n It.  It  lo  the  best  rolue  I can  find  for  yon  for  tha  money,  and  I hipa  It 
ill  aniv/cr  your  purpoLa.  This  atone  costs  at  wholesale  J60  and  tha  aountihg 
oot  me  )3  making  the  total  oost  of  tha  stone  $63.  I racaivad  a chaok  from 
the  oth<‘'r  day  for  tho  ^^7  balance  that  you  owed  on  the  other  one.  I 
rust  you  wll l let  me  hear  from  you  that  you  racalra  this  express  parcel  as 
2.'J.1  Pamela  like  this  often  are  mislaid  or  alssant  In  transit  end  If  you 
0 not  receive  It  right  away  please  let  me  know  so  that  I can  look  It  right 


Your  lov«  affairs  oertnlnly  seem  to  hare  been  somewhat  tangled 
rom  V. hut  I gether  from  your  letter  and  from  what  Information  I somatlmae 
car  Indirectly  about  you.  ^ ^gree  with  you  that  your  «xr<»rlenoe8  v/ould 
ko  u fine  novel. 

I am  ctlll  located  here  as  nit^  Engineer  of  this  Infant  city 
It  ]:rob\bly  will  not  ha  here  much  longer.  I see  Gladys  once  In  a while, but 
lat  Ic  ali  I aver  sea  of  tha  old  crowd  that  used  to  gather  In  Mexico.  She 
ells  me  a little  news  but  I do  not  hear  much  from  you.  She  has  h«d  all  kinds 
f trouble  with  her  love  affairs  too.  Thera  was  soma  kind  of  a hoodoo  at 

SffCi'C  •A  Ad  I *-7 
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Samuel  (7)  ia  a Founder  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Fraternity 
^ Tha  flrat  decade  of  this  century  was  the  hey  day  of  the  national 

fraternity  morement.  Maror  small  locals  were  formed  at  various  colleges 
and  after  much  bargaining  and  joc’olaring  were  merged  with  one  another 
and  finally  combined  to  form  the  large  national  fraternities  we  know  of 
today,  Samuel  was  right  in  the  heart  of  this  activity.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
was  formed  from  a local  Delta  Kapna  at  the  University  of  Maine  with  other 
local  fraternal  chapters  at  Brown  University  and  Boston  University,  Delta 
Kapisa  had  been  founded  in  19U7  in  Orono,  Maine  with  seven  members,  Psi 
Aloha  Lambda  was  organized  a year  later  at  Old  Oak  Hall  University  of  Maine 
with  ten  members,  two  of  which  were  Samuel  Dyer  #3^  and  his  distant  Truro 
cousin-  John  Dyer  #39.  These  two  weak  organizations  strengthened  their 
position  by  merging  in  1910  under  the  name  Delta  Kapoa,  The  following  year 
during  his  senior  year  at  college,  Samuel  became  president  of  this  chapter, 

^ After  the  author  reviewed  the  early  history  of  the  Lambda  Chi  Aloha,  he 

noted  the  urge  to  expand  this  small  fraternity  and  go  national  seemed  to 
become  an  obsession.  N.  W,  Neeland,  Beta  36,  then  a 16  year  old  student 
at  Maine  was  a witness  to  these  events.  He  wrote  to  the  author  a few 
years  ago  that 

Samuel's  favorite  slogan  "learn  to  think"  had  been  a 
tremendous  help  in  this  work.  I wasn't  an  active 
participant  in  the  founding,  merely  a bystander,  a 
skinny  kid  of  l6,  listening  intently  with  awe  to  the 
thoughts  and  plans  of  able  men  21  and  22  years  old, 

Samuel  was  highly  motivated  in  this  fraternal  work  and  spent  much  of  his 

free  time  traveling,  visiting,  and  organizing  at  eastern  colleges  with  the 

goal  of  forming  Lambda  Chi  Aloha,  This  work  continued  after  his  graduation 

in  June,  1912,  as  the  following  November  he  was  organizing  at  Brown 

University  and  in  December  back  in  Orono  at  the  Maine  chapter.  Again  on 

j'  December  liith  he  was  back  at  a irown  dormitory  and  in  21arch,  1913,  he  was  a 

delegate  at  a meeting  at  MIT,  Boston.  The  fruits  of  his  labor  were  completed 

when  the  Laaibda  Chi  Aloha  National  was  founded  a year  or  two  after  Samuel's 
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Samuel  Dyes,  Jb. 

27 

AMUgLlPVgR,  SR.,  Maine,  ’12, 
was  a major  factor  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  now  has  two 
sons  who  are  members  of  the  Fraternity. 

Both  are  members  of  their  father’s  chap- 
ter, Beta.  Samuel,  Jr.,  member  of  the  class 
of  1942,  was  initiated  in  1939,  and  Everett 
Otis,  ’48,  was  initiated  in  December,  1946. 

Both  are  veterans  of  the  recent  war.  Sam. 
Jr.,  attained  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Air 
Corps,  in  which  he  served  three  and  one- 
half  years  and  flew  with  distinction  in 
Northern  France,  Rhineland,  and  Central 
Europe.  Everett,  holding  E.T.M.  3/c  naval 
rating,  served  on  the  (T  5.  5.  Griffin  and 
U.  S S.  Skipjack,  and  was  at  the  “Opera- 
tions Crossroads’’  at  Byciai. 

Sam,  Jr.,  born  April  30,  1920,  is  a con- 
sulting industrial  engineer  with  Anderson- 
Nichols  & Co.,  53  State  St.,  Boston.  Ho 
played  football  at  Maine,  and  was  a member 
of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineer.x. 


Everett  Otis  Dyer 

age  21- 

Everett,  bom  August  8,  1926.  is  a member  • 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  En-  . 
gineers  at  Maine. 

Father  Sam,  a civil  engineer,  who  now  ' 
serves  as  town  engineer  in  his  home  town  . 
of  Framingham,  Mass.,  was  a member  of  i 
the  Grand  High  Zeta  from  the  spring  of  j 
1913  until  December,  1923.  An  early  . 
biographer,  the  revered  Dr.  John  E.  Mason,  I 
wrote  that  he  rendered  “conspicuous  ^Prv-  ' 
ice’’  as  registrar,  business  manager  of  the  | 
fraternity  magazine,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional  Committee  on  Scholarship,  and  Ritu-  , 
al  Committee  member. -His  activities,  how- 
ever, extended  lieyond  * his  own  offices,  I 
and  his  advice  and  efforts  were  outstanding. 
He  conducted  negotiations  which  led  to 
merger  of  two  local  societies  at  Maine, 
made  the  ffrst  contact  with  AXA  officials, 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  local 
society  chartered  within  a year  after  his 
graduation  and  become  the  first  house- 
owning chapter  in  AXA. 


Taken  about  19U7  ” ‘ 


graduation.  He  continued  working  for  the  fraternity  as  he  was  soon  elected 
to  the  Grand  Hieh  Zeta  (Executive  Board)  and  he  remained  the  Grand  High  Beta 
(Vice  President)  and  registrar  until  he  resigned  in  1923.  His  wife  Alice 
Dyer  recalls  the  many  hours  of  work  he  snent  during  those  years  pounding  the 
typewriter  to  keep  up  the  membership  files.  His  high  office  also  entailed 
that  he  travel  to  the  annual  convention  in  some  far  off  city  such  as 
Philadelohia  or  Chicago,  He  once  told  the  author  that  the  high  point  in 
his  fraternity  career  cane  in  the  early  19208,  when  the  Grand  High  Alpha 
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At  tl;e  ^ennbsrot  Sxchaitgs.  Sangar 
g>aturbag  iEncning,  SJarrfi  5tl|.  liJlD 


SaTmiel(7y  was  a founder  of  this  local  fraternity  which 
merged  with  another  local  Delta  Kappa,  After  his 
graduation  Delta  Kappa  merged  with  several  others  to 
form  the  national  fraternity.  Lambda  Chi  Alpha, 

The  program  is  continued  on  the  next  page. 
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(President)  was  ill,  and  he  as  Vice  Preeidemt  had  to  lead  the  huge  convention, 
(was  it  in  Texas  or  Chicago?)  Later  in  life  whenever  he  had  an  opnortunity 
to  be  in  the  area  of  the  national  headquarters  in  Indiana,  he  never  failed 
to  stop  by  to  visit  the  Grand  High  Zeta.  One  such  visit  was  made  in  193? 
and  another  while  on  a trip  with  his  sister  Mabel  and  wife  Alice  after 
visiting  daughter  Jane  and  Chuck  in  Chicago,  This  visit  was  his  last  as  he 
died  a year  later. 

When  the  author  joined  the  Beta  chapter  at  University  of  Maine  in  19U6, 
he  knew  Samuel  had  something  to  do  with  the  founding  of  the  fraternity,  but 
not  just  what.  His  picture  hung  in  the  living  room.  Samuel  never  said  too 
much  to  the  author  about  the  extent  of  his  early  activities  here  and  it  was 
not  until  after  his  death  did  the  author  learn  how  much  effort  he  had  put 
into  it. 

When  the  author  (?)  visited  the  Lambda  Chi  Aloha  house  at  Maine  in 
197P  with  E.  Otis  Dyer  Jr.  (9)  who  was  beginning  his  freshman  year,  he  was 
shocked  to  see  what  a condition  the  fraternity,  at  least  in  outward  appearance, 
had  sunk  to.  The  house  looked  like  a bomb  had  hit;  furniture  in  terrible 
shape,  one  room  had  fire  damage,  debris  everywhere,  and  windows  broken. 

The  author  wondered  what  Samuel  (7)  would  have  thoueht  if  he  could  have 
seen  it. 

Samuel  Dyer  (P)  class  of  19U2  was  also  a member  of  this  chapter  and 

at  a time  when  the  fraternity  system  was  still  strong  and  a fraternity 
house  was  the  only  place  for  upper  classmen  to  live  on  camous  after  their 
freshman  year.  The  decline  began  gradually  after  World  War  TI  with  the 
bottom  reached  during  the  Viet  Nam  War,  Values  had  changed  radically  since 
Samuel’s  (7)  day. 


NOTE  * 

The  text  is  continued  on  page  jOQ 
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TLo  Lamtda  Chi  Alpha  Fralernily 


June  12,  1950 


Dear -Brother  hyeri- 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha  has  come  a long,  long  way  since  those 
days  in  1909  that  saw  our  birth  and  dedication.  Today  your 
Fraternity  has  the  largest  number  of  chapters,  owns  assets  in 
the  millions  of  dollars,  and  is  recognized  everywhere  as  a 
leader.  Our  efforts  to  assist  our  colleges,  to  assist  in  worthy 
educational  projects  and  in  the  vocational  guidance  of  our  mem- 
bers, grow  from  year  to  year. 

Late  this  summer  we  start  our  fifth  decade  with  the  22nd 
convention  (General  Assembly)  of  the  Fraternity  to  be  held  at 
the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago  frcm  September  3rd  to  the 
6th.  Some  I36  chapters  and  95  sectional  alumni  associations  will 
be  represented. 

On  behalf  of  the  Fraternity,  may  I extend  a i>ersonal 
Invitation  to  you  to  be  present  on  this  occasion?  I wish  it  were 
possible  to  ask  you  to  be  our  guest  during  the  four  days.  How- 
ever, even  though  we  cannot  do  so,  I know  you  will  enjoy  a fine 
concl\ision  to  your  summer  at  one  of  America’s  finest  resort 
hotels  if  you  can  see  your  way  clear  to  come. 

The  Fraternity  is  proud  of  you  and  would  be  deeply  honored 
by  yo\Jur  presence. 


I Authors  Note 

j Samuel  did  not  attend.  Not 
I only  was  it  a Ion?  trip,  but 
he  was  also  very  involved  " 
in  building  his  cottage 
in  North  'Truro  » Mass. | 


Mr.  Samuel  Dyer 
173  Warren  Road 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


AV  TMTCFE5TTMG  L^TTEPfffi^D 


JOHN  B.  DYLR 
town  CLLRK  and  TREA5URtR 
ooLLtcTOR  Of  Taxes 
JL'STICE  of  the  peace,  etc. 

Telephone:  Wellfleef,  M-l| 
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Mabel  ahd  Samuel  sell  soro  of  the  Truro  furniture 


LESLIE  PARKER  ABBE 
OCNTIST 


HAnroRO  CoNNecTiruT 


July  i:6,  1920. 


Mise  Llabel  Dyer, 

46  Hodges  Street, 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

-ly  dear  iliss  Dyer: 

I am  wtlting  to  say  that  I went  and  got  the  organ  and 
am  enclosing  the  check  for  ten  dollari. 

Mrs.  Abbe  would  like  to  know  if  you  have  disposed  of 
the  mattresses  which  were  in  the  house  when  we  were  there,  ffhat  would 
be  the  price  of  the  ones  for  the  double  beds? 

If  it  is  possible  for  me  to  have  them,  could  they  be 
left  in  tne  house  until  we  come  up  Labor  Day? 

Very  truly  yours, 
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1920 

AA«tter  of  iM time t ion  from  Mabel  Dyer(7)  to  her 
brother  Sam\iel(7)  on  what  to  do  while  in  Truro  arranging 
for  the  selling  of  the  house* 
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Samuel  DyerC?)  writes  to  Mabel  Dyer(7)  about  arranfing 
for  the  momoDfint.at  Snow  cemetery  Truro* 


fra!r.lcgha]D,  Uase*. 
aoTcmber  19ri« 

Dear  Isabel: - 

I r;ent  down  to  Truro  on  the  morning  train,  Laturday, 

October  /?9th,  to  eec  about  getting  grave  Bton*  e for  the  lot  In  the 
isnow  Oenotcry*  I hud  prevlcuely  made  arraogcncntB  for  meeting  both 
Llnnell  unct  richer Lon  bo  at  to  give  both  a chance  at  figuring  on  the 
Job. 

I mot  Lin/. ell  at  one  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon  at  the 
Lnow  Cemeterey  and  we  looked  over  eome  of  the  etonea  elallaxto  what 
I thought  we  ought  to  have,  both  In  the  ^ow  and  In  the  Congregational 
Church  burying  ground*  I told  Llnnell  that  I v.ae  going  to  get  flguree 
I’i  OB  UlckcrBon  too  but  ae  he  had  aeked  for  a chance  to  bid  on  the  work 
at  tj:e  time  uia  wae  burled  I wet  giving  him  an  opportunity  to  put  up  a good 
figure  to  me  an  get  the  work*  He  gave  approximate  flguree  only  on  several 
Btonce  and  said  that  us  soon  ae  he  gep  back  home  he  would  figure  ti.oB  up 
clcLcly  and  write  a letter  either  confirm  ng  tnem  or  else  making  new  onee* 

He  promised  o do  thlc  In  a fev.  daye  but  to  date  I have  heeird  nothing 
furt].er  from  him  and  I daBn  do  not  believe  we  ever  wllX  for  1 have  heard 
since  that  hvvenever  he  flnde  out  Hlckereon  le  figuring  on  a Job  he  baoka  down 
and  v:ll  not  figure  agalnet  him  or  else  puts  in  flguree  that  are  redlouleua  • 
At  any  rate  he  seems  tc  he  higher  than  Hlckeruon  and  I do  not  like  hla  work 
or  his  methods  so  well  as  those  f Hlckerson  so  as  far  ae  am  oonoerned 
wo  can  count  Llnnell  out* 

Saturday  afternoon  after  X finished  with  Llnnell  about  four 
o'clock  Ezra  took  me  down  to  Provlncetwon  and  X spent  the  night  at  Till's* 

In  the  morning  I met  Slokerson  and  he  took  me  over  to  Truro  and  gave  me 
flguree  on  the  came  stones  that  Llnnell  had  figured  on  and  then  took  me  to 
VellfAeet  and  showed  me  eome  stonos  ha  had  set  up  there*  Cn  the  way  back 
to  irovlncetv.on  wo  stopped  at  the  Old  north  Cemetery  and  lloked  at  the 
stones  there*  BiaBTSM  He  also  took  me  to  his  yard  in  Provlncetwcn  and  show- 
ed me  stoncu  there  whloh  he  was  making*  I got  through  with  him  about  one 
o'clock  r,nd  wont  back  to  Till's  for  dinner  * X oame  back  to  Boston  on  the 
’'ftf moon  train* 

I am  encloclng  herewith  photographs  of  various  stones  taken 
In  the  different  ceTnctcrles  that  I visited.  Tlxe  prices  for  these  are  shown 
on  a ceparato  short  which  le  also  ecolceed*  You  will  note  that  the  cost 
cf  t cce  stone e complete  as  given  by  Hlckerson  ranges  from  *300  up  to 
»5C0.  Llnnell  gave  prices  slightly  higher  when  (quality  It  taken  Into  oon- 
fcldcration  so  hie  flguroi.  wont  count  any  way*  In  order  to  get  all  the  names 
on  t/;c  stone  It  has  to  have  a fairly  broad  elrface  and  the  cheapest  stone 
of  ti^it,  nature  Is  that  of  Hatch  coating  ^300.  The  one  I like  host  Is 
jd  or  j'B  Is  good  If  you  rrant  to^pay  *450*  Hlokerson  huLS  ttone  In  hie  yard 
like  which  ho  will  sell  for  w376  beoeuse  one  corner  of  the  top  hre  a 
disco;'. ^ration  like  a kraak  streak  of  dirt  whloh  he  claAms  will  later  wear 
off*  I do  not  khow  vheteher  or  not  It  will  so  am  afraid  of  It*  Hardly 
any  o r theec  stoneu  are  po_lehcd.  I dc  not  like  them  my  self  because  they 
Jo  net  show  the  lettering  bo  well  andbotldcs  thay  ore  very  expensive,  oost- 
ing  from  .;400  up  to  SlOOO.  It  all  depends  upon  how  much  money  we  want  to 
^"ut  Into  ti.o  proposition  but  personally  1 think  the  Cooper  stone i'S  costing 
,400  would  be  a rcaccnable  one  tc  consider  and  one  that  wlli  answer  the 
purpose  to  the  sAbldfactlon  of  evtrybody.  If  jou  and  Amelia  want  something 
different  X cm  agrec^-blc. 


I ic^uireu  al)out  the  cost  of  marble  etones  elmllar  to  those  now  on 
he  let.  They  will  oott  about  v^l35  to  ^150  each  eo  th4A  would  mrJee  a pretty 
expensive  proposition  to  furnlth  a stone  for  each  grave  st  this  price  and 
osldee  theee  marble  atonea  are  not  eo  durable  ae  granite*  Those  of  Grand 
other  and  Grandfatehr  Dyer  are  already  cracked  and  fast  deterioating* 
hey  have  no  value  either  in  trading  for  a new  atone  because  they  are  crack 
d and  canrot  be  worked  down  into  new  etonee* 


It  Is  ^ueetion  whetehr  or  not  we  want  grave  markere  for  each  grave  to 
0 with  a single  monument*  Blckerson  eaye  he  would  not  recomr.'.end  them  and 
ersonally  1 do  not  care  for  them*  If  we  want  them  they  will  cost  from 
16  each  up  to  :530*  Those  at;5l6  are  very  plain  low  onee.  7or  ^20  we  might 
-et  higher  onee  that  etlck  up  out  of  the  ground  about  a foot* 


I proposed  putting  the  names  on  In  the  follwolng  manner*  On  the  wldde 
^Ids  should  be  put  all  the  DyerB^l*o*  Grandpa  and  Grand  me  Dyer  , Pa,Ma 
.nd  Dellle*  On  the  end  should  be  placed  the  Ryders,  1*6  Unole  Phil  and  Aunt 
xmella  and  any  others  that  might  be  burled  there  later*  Blokereon  said  thkt 
vas  the  best  way  as  we  could  not  get  all  the  names  on  one  side  anyway* 

.'he  names  would  be  written  In  this  way: 

1863  - SAWUKL  DTHR  - 1906 


. notice  thi^t  most  of  the  new  stones  are  lettered  that  way* 

I also  asked  John  Dyer  about  the  perpetual  care  of  the  cemetery  lot* 
le  says  that  ^100  Is  the  sum  that  Is  commonlyvglven  and  any  smaller  amount 
culd  hardly  be  enough  to  keep  the  grass  mowed  and  also  to  put  fertilizer 
n every  year  to  keep  the  grass  In  good  condition*  *e  has  mowed  It  th: s 
ear  and  1 have  paid  ^im  his  bill  for  the  year*  Some  people  do  give  ^60  euad 
75  but  the  lots  do  not  get  a great  deal  of  care  from  it  I understand* 

Sec  by  the  Truro  Town  Report  that  many  give  {160  and  ^^200* 

Ky  Idea  is  to  give  $100  for  perpetual  care  of  the  lot  and  to  errect  a 
.tone  similar  to  the  Cooper  one  costing  $400*  If  you  or  Aunt  Amelia  wish 
0 ao  something  dlfTerent  I am  agreeable* 

I am  sending  a oarbon  copy  of  this  letter  along  with  the  original* 

.fler  you  are  through  with  the  pictures  send  them  alcng  to  Aunt  Amelia 
nd  enclose  the  copy  of  this  letter*  That  will  save  me  writing  two  letters 
hout  all  theee  details*  Let  her  know  what  your  choice  is,  and  also  let 
© know  too  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently,  as  ^ rpomleed  Hlckexson  I 
ould  let  him  know  thie  fall  what  we  wanted  to  do*  Let  Aunt  Amelia  write  me 
iso  what  she  wlehee* 


I went  up  and  looked  in  the  window  of  our  old  house*  Parker  has  torn 
at  the  partitions  between  the  two  back  dining  rooms  and  also  has  taken  out 
.he  pantry  and  clcset  In  the  west  part  of  the  house  making  one  big  room* 

.e  1b  nov;  putting  a fireplace  In  this  new  room*  That  ie  alhe  proposes  todo 
.hls  year  1 ur.derstf  nd.  'T.e  outside  Is  fast  going  to  wresk*  Aimt  Amelia’s 
lOuse  hae  Veen  shingled  on  the  outside  but  not  painted.  I could  net  set  Insi 
Ide.  Til'*E  barn  has  been  mad©  into  two  or  three  small  cottages  and 
garage  * The  woodshed  Is  now  another  cotteage  * They  are  all  lined  up  alon 
ac  Castle  road,  four  cott  .^les  and  a gar.ge*  Slade  has  made  a studio  of  the 
orch  and  store  part  of  Till’s  house*  ever  would  know  the  place* 

I was  up  to  the  Cemetery  Sunday  morning  just  as  they  were  going  to 
hurch*  6aw,  John  Dytr,  Laylcr,  John  H^irrlngton  i^now  and  all  the  old 

Landbys.  iJickerson  v.as  with  me  else  I would  have  gone  to  church*  IJary 
’ ria  i£  now  down  to  Till *8.  Must  close  now. 
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CQ^T>.  GHMVr:  roith:;.  r’cK  L'i^H  L T-  aiiC.V  C^^Ti-iiYv  T«iaO# 

aovnaher  1 19^1. 

;;.ec  uccoci!  f-D:,lcfr  photOKrL>phfc  r.hlch  axe  numbered  to  correpond  to 
follcwlniT  nu^.lerg. 


#1,  AT'..CCD  Ceng*  Cuurch  Cecettry-  Fo; Iched  colored  gri-nlte-A  Llnnell 
tftone* 

Mnnell  price-  tZlC  plue  letters  -•  0*26  each. 

I^lckereor.  ” - 2:4CO  comilete  apTi^cxi^iitcly • 

j£*  HATCH  JUerth  Truro  Cemetejy-  Unpolished  Westaxley  Granite  set  up  b; 
iilokerson* 

UlckerLcn  price-  >iZ00  complete* 

Till. cell  - no  price* 


#3*  LHI.  Hnovv  Cemetery-  Unpolished  3arre  Aranite  set  up  by  Slokerson 
l^lnnell  price-  Br.rre  granite-  ii.lt  plus  letters  SO. 26  each 

Ulokcreon  - Uesterley  ? - S4C'0*  complete 

HA^lMft  incv/  ^emejery-  Rough  finish  (^uinoy  granlte- 

tlnnell  price-  |400  plus  letters  S0*26  each 

iillckcrscn  " S360  complete* 

»**»*• 

r6*  <?ellfleet  Cemetery-  Unfollshea  iVesterley  Granite  set  up  by 

Nicl^crson* 

iUlckeraon  price  S460  complete*  He  hut  a slightly  disoolored  top 
piece  for  u monument  like  thison  hand  nhloh  he  will  sell  for 
complete* 

« - 

^6*  SHOW  bnov  Cemetery  - Polished  Cheap  *^rade  of  >jiincy  Granites^  set 
up  by  Jl.lnr.cll*  A po  .Ished  stone* 

Llnnell  price  for  eane  grade  of  granite  $3£6  plus  letters  > 
.ilckerson  grade  for  beet  quality  Quincy  granite-  |400  complete* 


t7*  CQgsy  Cong*  Church  Ceneteri’  - Truro*  Unpolished  westerSry  granite  b« 
up  by  Ulokereon* 

Linr.ell  price-  ^6C0  plus  let  ere  $0*26  iaoh 

Ulokcreon  " - 3600  complete 

1*  1^ 

#8  COOPER  uellfleet  Cemetery-  Unpolished  A'esterley  Granite  set  up  by 
Ulokorson  - 

Ulokerson  price  3400  complete 

Lin.  e:.l  bid  3400  plus  letters  > 0*26  each  for  a similar  stone* 
HA.7HS  Hew  stone  to  be  errooted  by  Hiokerson  at  .VeLlfleet  Cemetery 
Unpc  _ Ished  vVetserley  uranite* 

Uickerson  price-  3360  ocmplete 
Lin. ell-  Ho  price. 

Merble  Stones,  similar  to  ontu  now  on  the  lot  would  cost  from  3l36  to  3l 
to  dupllc  .tc  today*  ThOi  e on  the  lot  #ire  already  cracked  and  fast  Hclngt 
pieces  and  h .ve  no  value  when  nprllcd  to  xurchnse  trice  of  a new  stone* 
Gr  nite  Cr  -vc>  t^srkers  cost  from  3lfc  up  to  330  each*  Those  i.t3L6  set  lev 
with  the  around  and  have  inltlMle  on  them  only* 
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SamueK?^  does  a little  surveyiBg  on  the  side  in 
\ttleboro  while  the  City  Engineer 


ATTLEBORO,  MASS., 


Ur.  J.  iV.  Slnraeas, 

TO  SAMUEL  DYER,  DR. 


OCT.  9.  1916. 


T«  Surveylag  Let  aad  Setting  Steaa  Beuads,  at  Cer.  Eaery 
aad  :^orey  Sta. 


^7.00 


Received  Payaeat 
Oot.  9,  1916 


Samuel (7)  supplements  his  income  by  investing  in 
the  stock  market 


P,  0.  Bex  299, 
?rajilaghaa,  Maas. 

April  30  ,1923. 


Jeaee  aad  Baker, 
Beetea,  Maaeao^us  etta. 


Geatl enea 

Eacleaed  herewith  is  certificate  fer  tea  ah«r«i 
•f  Cr.ss.M  G«ld  Bt.ok.  Kl.dlj  8.11  th.  .aa.  Ux  at  43  2 
P8I  .Ur.  .r  b.tt.r  If  p.selbl.. 

^ ^ After  deduotiag  year  oeaaiaaiea  kiadlx  aead 

yeur  check  fer  balaaoe  due  ae.  ^ 8«d  m 


Yeura  very  truly. 


^r»r(7)  --•  

Mabel  is  iforlcin?  In  U^Toa  ana  -S4*u«i  at  Franklin  Street  beside 

the  railroad  tracks,  A hotise  lot  has  been 'recently  ptirchased  where 
the  following  year,  Saimiel  builds  a house. 


AVKHIUI^MAMMOND  PIXTURK  CO..  INC. 


Thursday  Eveneing 
Oot.  1:3.  1921 


Desir  Sam; 

Received  your  letter  this  week  and  wil..  say 
thac  it  was  quite  lengthy  for  you. 

I am  glad  to  hear  that  you  folks  are  at  least 
thinking  of  getting  away  from  ?ranklin  St,  don't 
k .ov/  just  hwere  V;arren  Road  is  but  think  it  Is  up  aroun<^ 
ileisOii  ^t.  isn't  it? 

Should  think  if  you  can  get  a nice  lot  for  |850 
and  in  a good  location  that  you  would  take  it  by  all  ^ 
aoauac  means  for  unless  you  build  a house  of  your  own 
you  will  always  stick  to  Frank! in  St.  and  I think  that  ^ 
is  an  awful  place  to  live,  especially  for  the  children. 

If  you  want  to  use  $E00.  of  my  money  do  so. 
don't  care  much  whether  you  take  it  from  the  fund 
or  split  it  up  and  then  borrow  $200  of  me.  Whichever 
way  you  want  to  do  will  suit  me.  , 

The  balance  that  is  left  after  the  cemetery  bills 
er  e paid  I think  I shall  invest  in  A.  Fixture  Co. 
stock,  I want  to  buy  about  $600  the  first  of  the  year. 
Will  use  my  salary  to  make  up  the  amount  which  can 
easily  do. 

We  certainly  are  doing  a fine  business  now 
and  I oaii't  see  any  reason  for  not  continuing  the  seme 
way.  It  oertaialy  has  gone  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  Labor  Day,  and  now  that  I can  buy  in,  think  I 
ksd  won't  meiie  a mistake  in  investing.  Before  summer 
hope  zo  have  41^,000  worth.  I am  going  to  be  made 
sec'y  aiia  treasurer  after  I get  my  stock  . 

if  you  get  a lot  it  will  be  easy  to  get  your 
house.  And  v/hen  you  build  for  heaven's  sake  make  it 
large  enough,  for  you  all  have  lived  oooped  up  long 
enough.  You  will  need  four  sleeping  rooms  at  least 
and  don't  forget  the  piazza  and  bath  room.  See  that 
they  ere  large  and  roomy, 

it  is  possible  that  Ethel  Bugbee  may  spend 
the  nigiit  with  me  tomorrow.  She  wrote  that  she  might 
maae  an  auto  trip  to  Syracuse-Brown  g:me  for  Saturady 
in  whicn  case  she  would  spend  the  night  with  ijje,  I 
am  not  banking  on  it  much  as  it  is  a long  ride  and  they 
may  get  cold  feet  at  the  lest  minute. 


' ^ M I'M  ( *i  • f I f I 't’l 


r,f 
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AVERILL-HAMMONO  FIXTURE  CO.,  iNC. 


p-E- 


when  you  get  the  prices  from  Nickerson  and  Linnell 
you  CLii  v/rite  direct  to  win  ell  ahout  it.  She  didn’t 
specify  any  price  that  they  thought  would  be  right.  Presume 
they  know  no  more  about  it  than  we  do.  But  keep  right 
after  them  before  they  change  their  minds,  as  we  don’t 
wr.nt  to  pay  the  whole  thing. 

It  is  possible  that  I may  go  down  to  York  for 
Thanksgiving  as  they  went  me  to  • Can  leave  here  Thurs- 
day night  end  stay  until  Sunday  probably.  One  thing 
is  sure  I won't  spend  Thanksgiving  here  alone. 

Bet's  folia  are  to  have  a big  reunion  and 
if  I don't  go  to  York  will  go  to  Attleboro.  You  folks 
v/ii  all  be  over  there  anyway. 

/ 

I am  writing  this  at  the  office,  We  work  around 
here  almost  every  night.  Thera  is  so  much  to  be  done ;end 
v;e  ai  e getting  out  a lot  of  new  price  lists.  Not  knowing 
anyone  here  and  having  nothing  especially  to  do,  put  my 
time  in  here. 

I have  a lot  of  circulars  to  send  out  now 

3 \ t jL  ^ ^ -j  u C X w # 


Tell  Alice  to  v.rite  next  week  as  she  gives 
me  la.1  the  "particulars."  Tell  her  I guess  I shall 
.,e  here  for  her  visit  next  April. 


T.uth  v/rota  to  me  a fev/  weeks  Ago  and  wanted  me 
to  jEsxa  plan  to  go  West  vdth  her,  one  year  from  this 
winter,  but  that  vdll  depend  upon  7;hether  A.H.F.  Co. 
can  afford  to  loose  their  Treasurer.  i 


• -t., , 


Am  glad  to  hear 'such  good  repori^a  ^rom;^s.  iezter  ■ 
and  I guess  she  will  pull  along;  all/ righ't  how.  It  may.  J 
never  return.  > 


AVERILL-HAMMOND  FIXTURE  CO..  Inc. 
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A 1921  letter  from  Mabel  DyBr(7)  to  Alice  Dexter  Dyer(7)* 

Mabel  is  living  in  Syracuse,  N,  T.  and  Alice  is  at  Franklin  St# 

Framingham, 

The"Junior"is  ' Samuel  Dyer(8)  iiho  i8n*t  show; J.ng  J ^ ^ deuL»  ^ 

much  progress#  ^ 

K <rv  t 


(il, 


IVajUc/ 


XTl  i/y  (rU4_A..^  ^ WaaI'  ^^'l.nr-cX  CXXX  ^ 


Ayt^'3  c< 


.,rA 


o. 


'^lr«vx^ 


crv^JL 


Ci 


Va  ca.xA„4jt.  -•'WLtAv  >tu  exZ^m^  a^^^Zjl.  Q^a--^ji 


u.- 


c4a. 


XA 


Lol 


't  Ptx  j 


•c^ 


"lA^  CvVfl  ? ■j^ 


(V  xvw^('  cx  ^ <i>-^  '^(  ^v;Cax.xaa.^  . ^ 'Vx A.  'tn 


X'^'Jaa  <Axa<,  /X)  /*^V-  cf a 


xy;^  ^ ^ 'Vx  A. 'tn 

^ Ajud) 


XXA_^ 

f tv  \r-iA  '^dXjuutM  ^^.uy^ytAJL-- 


/ 

v~iA 


f tv 

Ci.C'^K  ‘ 

'xt,c4^Ari<^  -5,  VTxJ’xlxxif 

trLxA  xxL  CaTvxx/ 


(aA^LX^  A AXAA_ 


7 lA.  t <.  f*  A V 
7 


vxAA.Ty  ('X-y/W 
OLXX^  - 


,xAx. 


P^'^VA-CA 6| 

f)  a i Q 

A vxAAoy  ''X-MW  Mr  cxy^  M 


ja^CCAAjU  Cx  c ( 

TT  y ^ ’ ' ") 

) ■VAX.V  ^ urux.f^  Ua/xxa<«|  XaLaVJ-  ouc-'xy^^^ 


~^  <>  , 'VvA<  .eA^^  «^jr 


a 


cx  dcx-jU^ 

Cx.xAAA..e^  , 3\ 

^TtAA  qaJJ-  dj)^l^UuX  ^ 

*-^AAyUi.A^dLLKJl^  yf^  /t<XAC-x/ 


.J 


jyo-x^^ 
trx.  clyxyy^ 


. Vta>cAxA. 

^'V  lA/  iJ^'-x 

(x  «,  < x^ 


i 7 rr 

oX  Ixcx-vt  C»-< 


JLaj<. 


^ CLa<,  /L-x-xa  c^aX..^  ' yO^<_X<j  Ayy-iAyL^KA^ 


I 1*  cv 
^ XX  ^ 

X 


a„4>^  xa_<aax^J(  ^ OxX  , cJ^  dx^^Tcyt 

x-v/axT^  dvwt  /yxy^^  y*-^y-tJ-^  Tuyg.  ^I--^s_C^C^  CXxxJt 


^l<tCxxA.XxX 


C3(_  Xa.. 


, ^(?v.-  j^  .. 


jex-v-x^ 


4 P'xns’AA  C^i.  A 

/ -i-AyiA.  aa-a  <,  C /^-A 


(^ixu. 


r 


A 

CA_*-A_ 
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^ 2 - 


}>-lA  C irCji  C/CA  ^ Ji  JUi. 


(y<  f ti.  K 


t.  a«J  ^xt- 

A-f.,  CAAlX1C;UJ 

> -1  Jxx-  //m>A  AA.  JL  ^ Qf.^eP  2^.^  O 


iJa^  AA.  >VA4 


^ CLA-^.  2- , ^ ^ 


V 

I '2  'XXh 


yyf. 


J 1 1 j ^ ■ I £X  ^ .<^1.  xxxx-A  .-Pa.  CXXX — 

/^-'^-Maa.^  CLAI 


:(f 


aX.A.aa.  l>Tr«-^  CCAA-^  ^^-i/W~tA^  S( 

iVAVvOA^  cLa^  CA  rx^  ^ 

, ^■^'X'ill)  JIlXxO  AXa  ''^-AlA./<tX^  ^Ci^  C5t_ 

Ct4X.fo  lr-i>A.|  Oyi^v^jAt  'Z  >AX>*_<0-  ^ai.<AAA^:iUy  /Z^^-XAa^  ^^^^-^IjLAAA.^^  CX^  i xxxi 


Va:>  V<  0^  %A  OuuixAjuu^Xm 


hux^Jr^ . J fXc^AJ 
O-^aXa  J|<  Xy_AA^CA4  La.>£^ 

A t,Xl  3 hrx.Arcx,  W,o.-AAJ^t,^  Z 

aI'x  X ,5  ^ ^ 

'-^kJLajx  xCaxoLx'O  a^  Cc  — • tAxZIXl  At-'i-o— ^ P-o 

V ^ Xxu-jTXxxtxxx  ■C',  J-JAy-fcxx.!^  Ci-W(' 

-z,..,  ^.t..  i/’ ...A  .Si4  j'.tAu.j  ^>- k .^r 

7 aA.  O^  A>'X^3»W. 

AC.J  ^ IpjlZ,  J C«^  ^ - 

vz/L:c7,  ^..^4  c^.X 

■ ),....  r-.  ^...^_  e^XcL 

' ‘-;'  " -‘*  — --f-xx  ixJiJX^ 

(v«  ^ irA-cX  . ( 

-Lrx4.^i^  ^lAxjI^  C^u~A 


X ZT--<-<AA.gl^  ^ 


( 


"At 


■,'! 


aA.  .1  v.A 


•’  r 


) 


iUA.  «- 


/ V a.. 
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1 

Met  Le  ■» 


,c^£ 


T 

v€*jlxx 

^cuyy' 


^ A 


irV{A.JL.Ji^AJLA^  1 


JL:^ 


■iATtJL^ 


^ fiXJh 


n.JLcx. 


,,.^_ju^  (JLAA.^ 


I 


ru.V 


,^f  t 


/la-  (f  -36 

aJaa  — 


du,Lix.ce  , -X  /ja.<^//-a 

a..r  ZA  ^ 

Jl^,.’^.  Qjw  ciA^-o^  ;tra,.  ^ i)  ^ ^ /u^ 

^ i keui  U^  -A- 

^ Ay^  -L^ 

<r^ 

IV<IUa  (TV-C^  XAic-uoi-  r'^  ^ 

ju^f-u^  ti;  '1'^ 


\xAAa^ 


t>X 

(^  U-f  ^ aJLxX^  JL^^^~^<JAyXjL/ 

. y<*-< 


/'Ia.A 


5 


i; 


a.>ca  .-ut-  ■ 


3 


ci<<ruA 


Lt 


tAA.  , ^K-C, 


‘^'lu;!,.  J (2i,-..  X&i-O  i-^.-c-vc. 


d 


Ur  V-o  V.. 


c-l 


A- A <V./ 


“t  M'"'  ■~'t- 

C».>^ 

}Uxi  J e.. 

/U-t.A^V'  ^'i'-XULA^  J 

jcL  .am.ax_  . . 

tir-ajA 


<^X?s  -Ar^^  Ct^Ma<i  sXM 


'4rJl^  ^ /tA^jLAAA^  y^ 


cX-T^^ 


OaXXjLa 


Thannie  D3rer(6)  about  age  56 
died,  June  7,  1920  at  age  63 
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Portion  of ‘letter  from  Mabel  Dyer  To  Samuel  Dyer (7) 
about  1921. 

Jr.  in  the  letter  is  Samuel  Dyer (8)  1920-  and  Jane  is  Jane 
Dyer  Ellsworth(8)  1919- 

Alice  is  Alice  D,  Dyer(7)  1891-  and  ?frs,  Williams  is  a 
neighbor,  Jhrs.  William  Wiliams  of  Robertson  Rd.  Framineham, 


U 


" 'p  ' • ^ 

Tfc  iu^ 

^ ^ a 

^ .0  r 

-^cLt<Aj  /ycu^ 

/ ~'7  ^ ^ 


I 


Zr 


lOU 


Ll  /^•^'S'tA^  y^^X/'^UULK^  o^ 

— /.2J  (TUu^^  XyC^i-oLr', 
J ^ tL^  '^r  */•  ^Tioi*  ^ /^£jlaa^  J ^3U.<^ 

J)  oclu^ 

■l^M,  ytjLAX^  '~\x'^-<^  ^ yi^ 

cvfcc<  ^ C^^cc^  •^^'crvut. 

'QtoJi^  u— 

''^~<Lui  ^(/  -Lyi.JtiiAAjii>UX  <3-C-04/  /J  O-^-'C^^  '^LClk.  aX/f,<i^iJU> 
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Le%t«r  about  1922  from  Mabel  Dyer (7)  to  Samuel  Dyer(7() 

The  reference  to  Aunt  Amelia  and  ¥ln  is  to  Amelia  Djrer 
Rider (6)  and  her  daughter  Winnette, 

The  stone  mentioned  is  the  family  monument  Samuel (7) 
has  arranged  for  at  the  Snow  Cemetery  Truro, 

Aunt  Caroline  is  Caroline  C,  L,  Rich  Miner  18U^-  — sister 
to  Nathaniel  Rich(5)*  She  stays  at  Prince  Hollow  Rd  during 
the  summer  and  winters  with  Aunt  Till(6),  Aunt  Mary 
who  is  mentioned  is  not  known. 
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Samuel *8  (7)  Life  in  Fi^lnghaa 

The  new  engineer  was  appointed  Attleboro's  first  City  Engineer  on 
February  1?,  1915  *t  a salary  of  $1200,  per  year,  A motorcycle  went  with 
the  Job  with  which  he  inspected  engineering  work  in  progress.  Here  Samuel 
became  further  acquainted  with  the  engineering  firm  of  Van  Valkenberg  of 
Framingham,  and  was  offered  an  engineering  Job  in  Framingham,  This  he 
accepted  and  made  the  move  before  his  marriage  in  1917.  Upon  returning 
from  their  Truro  honeymoon  the  couole  resided  in  their  newly  rented  first 
floor  apartment  at  Franklin  Street,  Framingham,  Alice  now  recalls  it  was 
a nice  apartment,  with  plenty  of  rooms.  The  only  fault  with  it  was  the 
large  switch  yards  of  the  Boston  A Albany  HP.  were  in  the  back  yard.  The 
engines  then  burning  coal,  spurt  out  soot  all  over  the  unwary  housewife's 
laundry  hanging  on  the  line.  Also,  although  Samuel  and  family  became  used 
to  the  banging  all  night  of  the  switching  engines,  E.  0.  Dexter  and  Flora 
could  not  sleen  when  they  came  for  a visit.  Aunt  Mabel  didn't  like  it 
either.  Both  Jane  (P)  and  Samuel  (P^  were  born  here  in  1919  and  1920, 

E,  0,  Dexter  saw  to  it  that  they  had  a second  hand  Buick  car  which  in 
those  days  was  nut  un  on  blocks  in  the  winter  time,  as  antifreeze  was  not 
generally  available.  Also  it  was  unwise  to  try  to  drive  in  winter  as  the 
streets  were  noorly  nlowed,  if  at  all.  During  the  cold  weather  the  radiator 
had  to  be  drained  everyday  after  using,  a disagreeable  task.  Therefore,  a 
car  was  usually  "nut  up"  for  the  winter.  While  their  car  was  in  storage  a 

'B,  I QC 

lengthy  trainAwas  involved  if  Alice  and  Samuel  wished  to  visit  home  in 
Attleboro,  The  route  from  Framingham  went  across  country  to  Mansfield  and 
then  on  the  main  line  to  Attleboro, 

Framingham  was  a growing  town  and  there  was  soon  need  for  a full  time 
engineer.  Van  Valkenberg 's  office  was  more  or  less  handling  that  work  on  a 
per  diem  basis.  Samuel  applied  for  the  position  in  1926  and  as  he  was  already 
familiar  with  the  work  and  had  a good  background  in  the  field,  was  accepted 
as  the  towns  first  engineer.  Up  until  1937,  it  was  an  annual  appointment 
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by  the  selectmen,  but  in  that  year  he  received  civil  service  status.  The 
author  recalls  the  sense  of  relief  the  family  had  when  that  news  was 
announced.  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  depression  and  jobs  were  scare. 

This  was  the  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  19^2,  His  engineering 
work  covered  all  municipal  projects  including  roads,  bridges,  etc,  and 
his  specialty  was  sewer  work.  This  was  the  day  before  towns  and  cities 
began  having  a small  often  unqualified  engineering  force  and  turninc  over 
any  iinportant  work  to  consultants.  The  Framingham  Engineering  Office,  as 
the  author  knew  it,  was  a large  well  equipped  office  especially  built  in 
the  Memorial  Building  for  that  purpose  with  a large  experienced  staff.  As 
far  as  the  author  knew,  there  were  none  or  if  at  all  very  few,  consultant 
firms  hired. 

About  1921  Samuel  and  Alice  purchased  a nice  house  lot  for  on 

178  Warren  Road,  a newly  developed  section  of  Framingham,  Alice  with  her 
architectural  ability  and  Samuel  with  his  engineering  expertise  drew  up 
plans  for  a large  2^  story  house.  The  foundation  line  was  basically  square, 
as  Alice  liked  large  square  rooms  for  easy  arranging  and  cleaning.  The  roof 
was  of  the  hip  type  and  the  cost  was  about  $9^00,  Everett  9,  Dexter  was  some 
financial  help,  but  mainly  it  was  financed  with  a mortgage.  The  author  was 
born  here  in  1926,^ and  he'  remembers  the  mortgage  being  paid  off  after  29  years 
of  payments  in  19U2. 

As  mentioned,  Samuel’s  main  occupation  was  town  engineering  which  in 
those  days  was  a 5^  day  work  week,  as  Saturday  morninp  was  a work  day.  On 
the  remainder  of  Saturday  and  summer  evenings  he  surveyed  land  for  private 
parties.  Also  there  was  hardly  a night  he  was  not  out  at  a Selectmen,  D,P,W, 
or  Planning  Board  Meeting#  He  was  never  able  to  spend  a full  two  weeks 
vacation  on  his  beloved  Cape  Cod,  as  it  always  seemed  to  conflict  with  a 
special  town  meeting.  After  getting  his  family  settled  at  the  cottage  in 
Eastham,  the  author  recalls,  he  had  to  be  driven  to  P-town  to  catch  the 
steamer  Dorothy  Bradford  for  Boston,  From  there  he  rettirned  home  by  train 


to  Framinfi^ham,  Later  he  would  return  for  a few  days  "vacation"  and  drive 
us  home. 

During  the  Eastham  vacation  there  was  always  a trip  involved  to  Truro, 
first  to  visit  with  John  Djrer,  North  Pamet  Road,  where  the  author  recalls 
trying  to  play  or  maybe  .lust  stare  at  John  Dyer  Jr,  and  his  sister  Ruth, 
while  the  two  fathers  talked  about  land.  The  next  stop  was  at  one  of  the 
old  family  woodlots  in  South  Union  Field,  To  reach  the  lot,  there  was 
always  a treacherous  ride  over  an  old  cart  path  that  took  us  through  scrub 
pines.  At  one  point  there  was  a place  where,  as  we  were  sure  the  big  Stuedebaker 
touring  car  would  tip  over,  everyone  would  lean  up  hill.  After  being 
satisfied  no  one  had  been  on  his  land,  a little  time  was  spent  picking  blue- 
berries, a favorite  past  time  of  his.  The  author  will  always  remember  the 
time  about  IPhD,  when  Samuel  discovered  someone  had  been  cutting  in  his  pine 
woods.  Was  it  Antone  Joseph?  There  was  no  end  of  talk  about  the  theft  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  The  problem  was  that  no  one  knew  for  suire  where  the 
oronerty  lines  were,  as  they  were  too  poorly  described  and  the  land  was 
reallv  never  occunied  long  enough  to  establish  fence  lines.  In  fact  the 
problem  remains  to  this  day,  and  the  author  is  still  trying  to  figure  out 
what  belongs  to  the  Dyers,  Some  progress  has  been  made,  and  most  of  the  land 
has  now  been  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  Sea  Shore  Park, 

The  final  stop  of  the  annual  trip  was  at  6A  Cook  Street,  P-town,  where 
a visit  was  made  with  Aunt  Till  (6)  and  daughter  Alma  (7'),  In  later  years 
’^ildred  and  Jimmy  Rich's  {!')  house  in  North  Truro  would  be  included  in  the 
itinerary. 

In  Framinsham,  Samuel  was  active  in  the  Grace  Congregational  Church, 
where  he  rarely  missed  a church  service.  He  also  participated  in  the 
activities  of  the  Men's  Club,  particularly  bowling  and  in  boy  scouting 
troop  ^ of  which  he  was  on  the  executive  board  and  Board  of  Honor, 

After  the  depression  began,  he  was  also  in  charge  of  administering  the 
WPA  program  in  Framingham,  As  much  of  the  work  done  under  this  program  was 
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268  Franklin  St., 
Fraalnghaitt,  Maso  • , 
December  17,  1921. 

Waveney  Farm, 
tia  Pearl  wt.. 

Bo  Eton,  Mass. 

Gentlemen:- 

After  December  24th  kindly  dlsoontlme  leaTlng 
the  quart  of  milk  which  you  have  famished  me  in  the  past* 

I wish  to  Bay  that  your  qervlco  and  the  quality  of  your  milk 
have  been  most  satisfactory  at  all  times,  but  the  price  of 

t. 

twenty-two  cents  per  quart  seems  exceseivo  and  I feel  that 
I oc.n  secure  a reasonably  s^fe  quality  of  milk  at  a much 
lower  price  per  quart. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Sanmel  Dyer 


BOSTON  OFFICE 
ae  PEARL  ST. 

TCLfiPHONfiS 
1862  FORT  HILL 
887-M  FRAMINGHAM 


WAVENEY  FARM 


FARM  ADORES^  ' 
R.  O.  NO.  2 

FHAMINaHAM.  MAM. 


Boston,  Hass.,  Doc.  23,  1921. 


Hr.  Samuel  Dyer, 

268  Fraa:J.in  St., 

Frainingliem,  llass. 

Dear  Sir;- 

V;e  are  in  receipt  of  you  letter  of  December  17tli,  and  wish 
to  thank  you  for  your  kind  words  of  conanendation  regardine 
service, and  quality  of  milk. 

In  regard  to  discontinuing',  delivery,  we  are  going  to  sug- 
gest that  you  defer  this  change  until  after  tlie  first  of 
the  year  as  we  Intend  to  make  a reduction  in  price  at 
that  time.  V/e  cannot  state  as  yet  just  what  the  reduction 
will  be,  but  believe  it  will  be  of  interest  to  our  custom- 
ers. 

If  after  receipt  of  this  you  still  wish  to  discontinue  at 
once,  you  v/ill  receive  quicker  service  by  telephoning  the 
fann,  Fraiingliam  557-L'. 

You  have  been  a good  customer  of  Waveney  Farm  for  a long 
time,  and  we  should  rerret  exceedingly  losing  your  i^atron- 
age. 


Very  tinily, 

Y/aveney  Farm. 


Author  * s Note : ^ 

We  must  have  continued  with  the  WaTercr  Farm  dairy  as 
we  took  milk  from  them  every  other  day  delivered  to  the 

door, while  I was  growinr  up. 

Sunshine  Dairy  delivered  on  the  other  days. 
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SAMUEL  DYES.  PSeSIOSNT 
VERNARO  J.  IRViSe.  VICE  PRESIOENT 


WILLIAM  L WILLIAMS.  SECPETAPY 
JAMES  C.  BARTLETT.  TREASUPfP 


fflru’fl  CElub  uf  (6racr  (fiangrrgatuinal  Olliurrh 
Jramingl^am.  IflaaBartiuarttfl 


"MORS  FIGHTING  IN  CHINA!" 

"STRIKES  IN  SHANGHAI!" 

"AMERICAN  GUNBOATS ! "ETC  . 

What  do  these  headlines  mean? 

What  is  the  real  situation? 

What  is  the  answer  to  it  all? 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  your  MENS’  CLUB 
will  he  held  at  Wesley  Methodist  Church  on 
Monday,  April  4th  at  6.45  P.M. 

t * ' T ^ 

\ The  speaker  of  the  evening  will  he  ^ s 
DR.  MORTON  P.  YATES  - h- ^ 

SUBJECT:  "CHINA" 


; . - V ^ 


\ >.Dr-.^  Yates  knows  this  timely  subject,  having 
spent  the  last^six  years  in  China  and  is  well 
fitted  to  discusSv^this  question  for  us.  Avail 
yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  he  informed  on 
this  situation  first  handed. 


" Dr. .Yates  is  especially  anxious  for  you  to  bring  questions 

r ■ . "BE  PREPARED"  \ 

: . • . ■ , ' < 

■ OUR  PROGRAM  ' 'V 

6.46  P.M.  ' Supper  by  our  genial  hosts — Pro  Christo  Guild 
: 7^.30  P.M.  Club  sing — -'Come  hear  yourself  sing 
7‘.45  P.M.  Entertainment — "Its  going  to  be  good" 

8.00  P.M.  Dr. Yates  — Speaker  of  the  evening 


iT' 


Samuel  Dyer 

■ , r.  - President, 

* • *'^’’**'  ^ ' 

--  . „ ----- 

Samuel  DTBrtTI  was-alMaTS  active  in  the  Grace  Ch*rch  Mens  Club. 

In  1927  he-vao  president.  William  L.  Williams  and  Vernard  Irvine 
were  life  long  Framingham  friends. 


U WtLLtAMS.  SCCffiTAAr 
jAMiS  C BARTLETT.  TACASUACA 


nU 


SAMUEL  OVFR.  PntAiOENT 
Vfe»^NAKL>  J IRVINE  ViC£  PHtS.OfNT 


I 

tHrn'a  (Club  uf  (^rarr  (Con^rrgoltutial  (Cluirrli 


^''ramtugham.  fflaasarhufirtta 


TU^IC  III  Ci:  THIS  'u’.ElI!!  ‘ 


STAT loi:  a . c . . c . pk: alca 
"On  Licnday  February  7th 
Your'  Eens  ’ Clu'o  7. ill  b j 
Concord  Street." 


STING  tn.'  roll'.'./.'ing  announcement 
, the  second  regular  meeting  of 
held  at  V/esley  liethodist  Church 


^ 7.1iv  P.M.  Club  singing 

'■  *7.30  P.LI.  Entertainment — Reali ngs--Music 
7,45  P.M.  Business  Meeting 
8.00  P.M.  Address 


-A 


Hon. JOHN  C.-  HULL  of  Leominster 
^ ^ Speaker,  House  of  Representatives 

SUBJECT:  "THE  1927  LEQISL.^TURE  AND  PENDING  LEGISLATION' 


S.O.S.I 


Your  obligation  to  your  club  is  faithful  attend* 
aiice  at  the  meetings  and  prompt  payment  of  dues. 
Is  your  obligation  fulfilled? 

.i  \ . .. 


Samuel  Dyer 

President 

Signing  off  tmtil  February  7th. 


\ 

' \ 


"Bring  that  interested  friend" 

Alice  Dyer  recalls  the  original  Grace  Chiarch  had  bxirned  flat 
shortly  before,  heooe  Beetlngs  are  held  at  the  Methodist  Church. 
Services  also  ha-^’t-^  be  held  in  a iiiotiB -theatre  until  the  new 
church  presently  standing  on  Union  Avenue  was  built. 
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EZEKIEL  BATES  LODGE.  A.  F.  % A.  M. 
ATTUEBORO.  MASS. 

THIS  IS  TO  CERTIFY  THAT  BROTHER 


— 


IS  A MEMBER  OF  THIS  LODGE  WITH  DUES  PAID 
LODGE  TO  AUGUST  31. 

GRAND  LODGE  AUGUST  31. 


1930 


leCflKTMV 


MEAfBEflfyyr^ARD 



Is  A Member  bf  the  PraminanaM 'Ckambe^rof  Commerce 

V-,.  . --  . J.-'I 

.'Au.yr  • ^ 

V 

ARV  "V  PRESIOCNT 
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A sanrole  of  Saimiel  Dyer's (7)  bowling  score  with  the  Mens  Club  Team.  , 
This  is  from  the  1923-192U  season.  He  continued  this  activity  ■ 

until  into  the  19U0s. 


The  Mews  Club  " ' 

Grace 

Congregational  Cburch 

Bowling  Schedule 


xt- 

r 


I 


fAN  22 

CandU 
B ted  S ^ y. 
M and  L I 
N and  B 

JAN  29 

C.ndS 

U and  L ' <0 

E and  B 


SEASON  1923  -4 


M 

V J Irvine.  Capt 
L E Smirh 
£ L Dunbar 
C L Waterhouse 
S Dyer 

E 

C B Bollard.  Capt 
John  Freese 
R W Hardy 
} E Stripp 
WL  Williams 


R D MacNaaghtOQ.  Capt 
L D Keene 
W H Harding 
B J Clarke 
T B Lathrop 

s " 

Geo  H Eames.  Capt 
J A Crane 
PTBurr 
F A Hamilton 
George  Coolidge 


A C Benson,  Capt 
O S Hackenseo 
L A Fay 
R MaePherson 
F M Ensworih 


C J Phinoey.  Capt 
H 8 Varney 
Burr  Merriam 
Ralph  Dewey 
£ C Flood 

u 

L E Chandler.  Capt 
A G Stedman 
Carl  Wight  -L 
E F Lord 
A B Fitts 


R H Clifford,  Capt 
N D Sackett  .... 

E C Holme  . * 

H W Lawson 
F W Hoppin 


Remember  Ladies’  Night 
Tuesday,  April  ist 


iod  L 
‘.-t;!  ;S  ind  B 
lod  N 

Any  Member  of  tbe  Clob 


SUBSTITUTES: 


( M tnd  N 

>r.  EEB 

£ C and  L 
r $ and  B 
I U and  N 
M and  E 

\ FEB 

a C and  B r ^ 
i L and  N V K 
I $ and  M M 
J U and  E * *1  ^ 

I FEB  19 

> C and  N 

. B and  M T 
^ L and  E ^ 

I 8 and  U 

I FEB  26 

J-C  and  M ^ ^ 
f N and  E 
' B and  U 
CoL  and  S ( 

t!  ■■  MAR  4 

1 C and  E l/(L 

> M and  U T 

hi  a 

MAR  n 

C and  U ) "V 
-U.  E and  S i-D 
h M and  L ^ . 
IN  and  B (VX  \ 

MAR  h 

'C  and  S 2 

^ U and  L p!  ^ 
E and  B i 

M and  N J\  | 

1 MAR  25 

;5^an4K,|^^ 


N and  S 
1 and  L 


I 
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S*iBuel(7)  and  Alice  build  a house  at  17P  Warren  Road 
Framingham,  This  scene,  taken  during  the  summer  of  1922 
shows  the  concrete  forms  for  the  foundation  being  built. 


The  house  at  17P  Warren  Road  progresses,  Alice  ^Jyer, 
John  and  Ethel  Money  are  standing  at  the  road.  Note 
how  small  the  rod  oak  troet  is  to  the  right. 


S«*uel  Dyer(7)  In  his  garden  at  Franklin  St,  Framingham 
in  1918 


Sawiel  Dyer(7)  in  back  yard 
at  UP  V^'arren  Rd,  Framinham 

about  I9U0  Samuel  Dyer(7)  in  back  yard  at  178 

Warren  Rd,  Era’ninghan  about  19U8 


T ^ ^ ^ 


Samuel  Dyer (7)  *t  one  of  our  "Work  Sessiomf"  at 
■ide  yard  Fai:^iew  Ave,  Rehoboth  in  19U3 


The  proposed  site  plan  at  178  Warren  Rd,  in  1922,  The  author  re- 
calls that  ererTthine-  Including  the  fruit  trees  vas  as  shown. 
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AGHi:;.Jwx:i<T  J*.  H*  Htward,  Cftntract«x,  AilD  iiaautl  D^ar,  Own«r, 

?CR  Tiih  CCJitTRUCTICii  Ci’  A DtVKLLliiO  UCUtifi  OH  RCATy  FRAMIiiOiiAU. 


Fraalcghaa , lir.eb.  Junfl  10th  19££« 

I,  J«  H.  ilAward  !•  build  cciLpl«t«  as  ti£ht  r»«is  dwtlilng  h«UB«  am 

the  northerly  tide  A'arrts  R«ad  is  FraDlagham  Uasa. , ftr  said  JDy«r 
is  £^oc«xdasc*  with  pl*.s2  asd  ^pscif Icf- tl«sc  fuxslshca  by  hlsi  asd  hoxatO 
attuchtdf  sn  a lOjw  plus  cast  b:iclL,  guaxantaalsg  that  tha  tatul  waaust 
al'  oy  pxaflt  v.lll  s«t  axcaad  ^60Q  and  that  tha  tatal  cast  cast  af  tha 
haacc  ta  cald  Dyax  Including  said  pxafit  will  sat  excead  $9000.  I alsa 
agxae  ta  cataplata  tha  canstxuctlan  af  this  hausa  bafara  Dfavembex  Ist 
I-902, 


I,  SczQual  Dyax,  awnex,  agrae  to  pay  Laid  Uaward  fax  tha  oanstxuctlaa  af 
thlo  hsuss  in  thraa  p*«yn«ntb  ut  fallcws:- 

Flnst,  ^£700  vhiaii  thb  xubf  1l  an  and  t}>a  hau^a  Is  bauxdod  jr. 

t^acar.d,  ^0700  whan  tha  pl^staxlng  is  camplatod. 

Ohlxd,  Th«  rauialnufex  af  tha  cast  af  the  namplatau  hausa  thirty  days 
after  tha  data  It  Ih  oamplatad* 


Cantr wctar . 


(hvner . 


Samuel  and  Alice  build  a new  house  at  178  Warner  Road  WMich 
is  ready  for  occupancy  before  winter  sets  in  at  the  end  of  1922, 
The  author  has  always  been  amazed  that  for  such  a large  structure, 
that  the  final  cost  of  $9783.63  came  out  so  near  the  estimated 
coat  of  $9000.00. 
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Suiael  adds  vp  kla  assets  before  appljing  for  a mortgage 
to  build  k&8  new  house* 
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■ 61  PiCRCC  armKCT 
KINGSTON  PA. 


Vies  Pnae^ocNT 
6AMUCL  OYKR 

lOO  PKANKLIN  ST..  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


Cmamcslcos 


LLOYD  O.  CLAYCOMDS 
S4I  LSMCKS  AMMSX 
INOIANAPOUIS.  IMO. 


aSMSAAL  SBCASTaAv 

LAWRENCE  R.  TAYLOR 
FRENCH  CICH.  INO. 


cElie  ^anibiia  ^Alpl^a  3[rat£rnito 
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R.  ROBINSON  ROWE 
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J.J  MULCAHY 

33  HIGHLAND  ST..  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


i 


1 . * t 

, l^-  .Ai; 

»*  '*’/ 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION  ; 


J.  J.  MULCAHY 


MASON 


BRICKWORK.  PLASTERING.  STUCCO  WORK,  CEMENT  AND  GRANOLITHIC 
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WILLIAM  E.  HARDING 

real  estate 

building  selling 


' *1-'  " * 


ESTIMATED  COST  of  DYER  HOUSK. 


Collar 

Rough  Lumber 
Finished  Lumber 
Finishsd  Floors 
Plastering 
ejid  chimneys 
Plumbing  and  Heating 
Doors  and  windows 
Klectric  Wiring 
Painting 

Paper  and  Hanging 
Hardware 

Doer  and  Window 
Rough  Hardware 
Roofing 
Sewer  Cesspool 
Digging  for  water 
Carpenter  labor 
Common  labor 


♦500 

1800 

400 

ifo 


700 


oOO 


125 

550 

75 


75 

175 

125 

60 

25 

/^ca 

-JAl 


miscellaweoit.^ 

Blinds 

Grading 

Cement  Walk  7 

Curtains 

Screens 

Lindleum 

Stowe 

Digging  for  gas 
Cellar  partitions 
Book  Cases 
Mantel 

Gae  heater 


/ 

i 


50’ 

♦76. 

15 


¥0 


3S 


_ 

6 *■  ® 


-StHgP.AL  SPECIFICATIOHS. 

spruce. 

Matched  boarding 
Ruberold  asphalt  ahinelse 
8 Cyprus  siding 
#1  windows 

#2  outside  C|Q>pu8  finish 

li  t palntT  t 

Walla  mufeaco  tinted?"™*^ /VL*’**^*^  bedrooma. 
Sli^k^i^d  fl^turea  - itandart. 

»“  5.*  ^1. 

Copper  boiler.  ' t J 


‘5^) 
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J.  H.  HOWARD 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


12^ 


Dyer  Job 
Week  ending 


Payrolls 


June 

15 

61.20 

■ 

22 

8S.80 

• 

29 

299.50 

July 

6 

20b  . w 

13 

267.80 

m 

20 

347.00 

m 

27 

311.10 

Aug. 

3 

168.30 

m 

10 

63.20 

■ 

17 

81.50 

Sept.  3 1.50 


• 28 

31.20 

Oct.  5 

45.85 

■ 12 

* 

134.00 

" 19 

198.-80 

" 26 

168.50 

Nov.  2 

284.65 

• 9 

70.05 

• 16 

51.60 

• 23 

108.50 

■ 30 

112.60 

Dec.  7 

2.70 

• 14 

Pram.Lumb.Co. 

6.00 

Jione  15 

106.75 

• 30 

724,78 

July  15 

692.89 

• 30 

372.14 

Aug. 15 

14.17 

Sept . 30 

38,60 

Oct. 31 

169.14 

Nov. 30 

3.15 

Dec. 15 

Lovell  & Hall 

3.20 

June  19 

12.60 

■ 36 

110,80 

July  18 

28.00 

m 

9.00 

m 

140.38 

Oct. 17 

36.18 

• 17 

Fram.Coal  Co. 

118.26 

June  30 

148.75 

July  30 

34.00 

■ 30 

107.72 

• 31 

34.00 

Sept. 30 

10,25 

Oct. 30 

22.50 

Nov. 30 

3.89 

Griffsn  Flooring  Co. 


Anderson  & Letteney 
F.W* Me serve 


3110.40 


2124.82 


455.22 


361.11 

130.13 

163.00 

134.65 
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J.  H.  Howard 

BUIL 

DING  AND  Remodeling 

FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 

Dyer  Job  2nd. 

y.W. Bragg 

Heating 

535.00 

Plumbing 

550.00 

Conductor  Work 

45.21 

J* J.Mulcahey 

610,00 

Sxtra  Marking  off  Tile 

28,01 

Saco  Ufg*  Co. 

21.60 

Henryk  Bosch  Co* 

...  ,•  '■  j 

Crown  Shade  8c  Screen 

Soreeas 

68.85 

• « « ■ 

Shades 

40.66 

Milford  Iron  Foundry 

15.60 

Strauigman  Mfg.  Co. 

461.88 

• • « 

Sxtra 

9.95  ' 

D.P.Hart 

139.50 

D. McLaughlin 

138.50 

• ■ 

40.00 

International  Snginering 

2.00 

iicKenney  Watarbury  Co. 

20.00 

Henry  Sawyer  Co. 

2.5S 

.36 

■ 4.41 

4.36 

12.75 

24.46 

Tapestry  Brick  Fireplace 

25,00 

Stock  J.H.H. 

339,39 

Paint  Stock 

159.70 

Total 

9783.63 

Samuel  DyerW)  at  a^e  ^7 
in  19ii5  paintirr  his  earage 
door  green. 


a nicture  of  the  htise  at  17^  Warren  Rd,  Justine 

Dyer  Phillips,  age  IT  is  holding  Napoleon.  The  three 
windows  together  are  at  the  kitchen;  the  "ell"  is  the 
den,  the  really  only  warm  room  besides  the  kitchen  in 
winter.  The  author’s  bedroom  (shared  with  Samuel (8) 
was  at  the  upner  left  corner.  The  guest  room  is  at 
the  upper  right.  In  winter.  Just  in  front  of  the  camera 
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I^anmel  D3rer(8)  at  the  ”shack”  November  19U8 
during  a hunting  trip  with  the  author.  Since 
that  time  the  "shack"  has  been  expanded 
several  times. 


Dyer  Hollow 

Longnook,  as  it  looks  today. 

S,  Dyer  foto 


The  following  letters  between  Mrs  Stevens  and  Saaiual  Dyer (7) 
are  . about  some  furniture  Samuel  was  supposed  to  pick  up. 

But  more  important^he  tries  to  purchase  the  land  behind 

I7P  Warren  Road.  Mr.  Oakes,  a banker,  does  buy  it  and  attempts 

to  develop  the  property  by  building  Oakes  Rd.  etc.. 

The  depression  bankrupts  him  before  the  project  is  finished  and  a 
Samuel  is  owed  considerable  money  for  the  survey  work,  he  is 
paid  off  with  a good  size  portion  of  this  land. 

The  property  in  this  area  soars  in  value  after  World  WarlE  and  is 
taken  by  eminent  domaine  by  Framinfrham  to  build  the  huge  school 
complex  now  located  behind  I7P  Warren  Rd».  T’^is  purchase  was  made 
about  1951,  before  the  full  potential  of  the  investment  could 
be  realized. 


Mrs.  Tyler  A.  Stevens 


133  CLARK  road 


LOWELL.  MASSACHUSETTS 


November  4,  19^4 


Mr.  Liai'iuei  F.  Dyer, 
y/arren  Road, 

F rajfiiri.j;ham , Mass  . 

Dear  Mr.  Dyer:- 

Frank  Ruck  haa  written  Die  from  Southborou^sh  that  he  wants 
to  make  uee  of  the  room  where  I have  a deuk  and  the  table 
stored  atx)ut  which  I telephoned  you.  I wondered  If  you  had 
charii^ed  your  mind  about  the  table.  Do  not  hesitate  to  say  so, 
If  you  do  not  wtmt  It.  Rut  if  you  have  any  use  for  such  a 
tbincS  I should  be  glad  to  have  you  take  It.  I told  him  I 
would  write  you  about  it  and  I thought  you  would  go  to  get  it 
within  a short  time. 

Hope  everything  is  going  well  with  you. 


Sincerely  your^ , 


c / 


L a'n  ^ 
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Civil  Engineering  class  of  1912  University  of  Maine 
in  front  of  Wingate  Hall, 

SarmielC?)  is  sitting  second  row,  second  from  left. 
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Mrs.  Tyler  A.  Stevens 

133  CLARK  ROAD 
LOWELL.  MASSACHUSETTS 

November  7i 

Mr.  5ai'iuel  F.  Dyer, 

1?8  ’<Varren  Road, 

Fraaingham,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  DyerJ- 

It  la  quite  all  right  about  the  table,  only  I had  an 
Idea  that  you  really  might  not  want  It,  I am  glad  you  do, 
and  Just  get  It  when  you  can.  It  will  not  Inconvenience 
Mr.  Buck,  but  he  wanted  to  get  everything  out  as  we  have 
had  things  In  storf^ge  t}iere  for  several  years. 

About  the  land,  I eannot  say  anything  at  present.  In 
the  first  place  I have  never  seen  all  of  It,  In  fact  only  a 
small  part  of  It,  then  too  Mr.  Oaks  has  already  asked  me  for 
a price  on  It  and  this  I have  agreed  to  give  him.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing has  also  asked  for  a price  on  the  land  Just  back  of  you 
to  Join  up  with  his  recent  purchase,  but  If  we  sell  at  all  I 
think  we  ought  to  sell  It  all  In  one  piece. 

I am  sorry  to  be  so  Indefinite,  but  I will  either  write 
to  you  or  get  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I can  make  any  decision. 

Sincerely  yours. 


L 

r 

h 
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S*muel  DyerC?)  and 
Ethel  Dexter  Money  | 
on  aide  ateps  222 
Park  Street  Attleboro  ‘ 
in  1927 
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On  the  front  steps  at  17^  Warren  Rd.  in  1939 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  REWARDED 


T^re  were  features  in  last  nipht’s  town  meeting  which  nuy 
well  be  noted  with  gratihe.atiou,  however  one  may  think  abopt 
continuing  the  free-for-all  form  of  town  meeting  in  a community 
as  large  as  Framingham  noj^  ja.  ' ^ • 

The  tribute  of  appreciatloii  and  practical  uphold'uig  given  to 
the  town  engineer,  by  the  united  action  of  cituens  of  ail  political 
^ewpointa,  was  a notable  token  fw  good. 

f After  aleven  j'ears  of  diligent  servme,  under  yearly  appoflit'- 
yhaent  by  the  selectmen,  Samuel  Dyer  placed  under  civil  «€ap» 
^vice  provisions,  with  the  stipulation  that  he  himself  should  not  bo 
subject  to  competitive  examination  for  continuance  in  office. 

The  ehairman  of  the  selectmen,  Mr.  Brady,  made  thi^  moii 
posal.  In  an  effective  speech  he  said  that  he  bad  voted  for^h^. 
Jlyer's  appointment  aa  town  engineer  on  seven  yearly  occasion^ 
'He  declared  that  he  wanted  to  see  a man  of  kis  faithful  and  efCi^ 
dent  servioe  to  the  community  free  to  do  his  work  without  aeedr  > 
lees  concern  about  pplitica  o>  politioal  favor.  ^ , 

Other  well  known  citizens  of  different  ^ol^i^al  affiliation 
strongly  rapported  this  way  of  thinking.  To  the  credit  of  Fram-’ 
fegfaam  citizenship  this  view  was  voted  into  effectivf  operatims- 
with  marked  unanimity.-  • ‘ ' 'r 

"WMe  congratulating  Mr.  Dyer  on  this- quite  unique  tegtiuiiQBi*!' 
isl,  this  ia  also  an  unusually  clear  opportunity  to 
eommonsense  and  good  spirit  shown  by  sucii  community  action. 
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of  a construction  natura,  he  vas  in  charge  of  lajing  out  and  organizing 
the  work.  The  author  recalls  the  miles  of  excellent  sidewalks  b\iilt  in 
Framingham  by  the  VTPA  workers  with  a cement  mixer  the  only  power  tool  used. 
When  World  V^ar  II  began,  the  program  was  terminated,  but  Samuel  took  on  new 
extra  duties. 

One  program  as  mentioned  before,  was  being  in  charge  of  the  Victory 
Gardens,  Another  was  beinfr  part  of  the  staff  of  the  Civil  Defense  Report 
Center,  After  World  War  TI  began  there  was  what  the  author  now  thinks  was 
a mild  hysteria  in  the  town  about  the  German  Air  Force  capabilities.  Right 
away  a "Report  Center"  was  set  up  and  modeled  after  the  one  in  London,  but 
of  coTirse  on  a very  small  scale.  It  was  housed  in  the  Gas  CoTitpany  building 
in  downtown  Framingham,  as  it  was  thought  the  Gas  Company  was  "bomb  proof". 

The  author,  being  15  vears  old,  was  brought  into  the  program  as  a "messenger" 
while  his  sister  Jane  was  a "warden"  on  Warren  Road,  Samuel  (8)  was  soon  in 
the  army  and  Justine  (P^  was  in  college.  The  report  center,  setup  in  the 
bowels  of  the  gas  company,  featured  a lor*g  table  at  which  sat  the  Chief  of 
Police,  Chief  of  the  Fire  Dept,,  Head  D.P.W.,  medical  representative  etc., 
and  Samuel  Dyer  situated  at  one  of  his  big  maps  mounted  at  the  head  of  the 

table.  When  a call  came  in  from  a "warden"  that  a "bomb"  had  landed  say  at 
the  corner  of  Worcester  Road  and  Concord  Street,  Samuel  would  put  a red  pin 
on  the  map  at  that  spot.  As  fire  tnicks,  ambulances,  etc,  were  dispatched  by 
phone  from  the  heads  of  department  as  they  sat  around  the  table,  the  messenger 
(the  aiothor)  brought  up  slips  of  paper  to  Samuel  describing  what  action  had 
taken  place.  Then  Samuel  place  the  correct  colored  pin  where  the  "bomb"  had 
landed,  so  in  the  end  at  a glance  it  could  be  seen  what  rescue  units  had 
responded.  The  author  felt  quite  important  as  he  was  issued  a steel  helmet 
which  he  wore  if  outside  dtpring  an  "air  raid",  Jane  had  one  too,  Samuel  (7^ 
also  had  a portable  pump  in  the  attic  in  case  an  incendiary  bomb  should  hit 
our  house.  The  author  recalls  that  this  system  was  taken  right  from  London, 
as  the  C.D,  Secretary,  paid  full  time,  had  traveled  to  London  to  find  out  how 
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it  was  done.  The  author  thought  he  was  brave  to  risk  his  life  for  that 
puroose  on  the  sea  with  German  Submarines  everywhere.  Also,  the  author 
remembers  an  amusing  conversation  between  the  department  heads.  The  report 
center  was  talking  about  a ''bomb  strike”  somewhere  in  town  and  about  the 
wind  spreading  the  "flames”.  An  argument  began  with  the  Chief  of  Police 
and  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  that  if  the  wind  was  north,  was  it  blowing 
from  the  north  or  toward  the  north.  They  could  not  figure  it  out.  The  author 
was  biting  his  tongue  to  tell  them  to  remember  it  this  waj.  North  wind  is 
cold.  North  Pole  is  cold,  so  North  wind  is  from  the  north.  In  those  days 
70U  learned  not  to  address  your  elders  unless  asked,  so  the  author  kept 
quiet.  Finally  Samuel  (7^  overheard  the  argument  and  settled  the  question 
correctly. 

Another  conversation  that  the  author  over  heard  about  the  same  time 
at  the  "Report  Center”  was  by  someone  be-moaning  the  fact  that  the  new 
aqueduct  recently  completed  from  the  Quabbin  Reservoir  in  western  Mass- 
achusetts, through  Framingham,  to  Boston,  could  easily  be  seen  from  the  air 
bv  a German  bomber  force.  It  was  thought  they  would  spot  this  cleared  strip 
and  follow  it  like  a beacon  to  Framingham  and  drop  their  bombs.  Someone 
else  said  the  aqueduct  should  be  camouflaged,  but  he  didn’t  say  how.  The 
author  listening  to  all  this  had  trouble  visualizing  why  German  planes,  after 
flying  3000  miles  across  the  Atlantic,  would  choose  Framingham  for  their 
target.  He  also  wondered  how  they  would  be  able  to  fly  the  3G00  miles  back 
home. 

While  at  Justine’s  graduation  (M,A,  degreed  at  Radcliffe  College  in 
May,  I9U6,  at  age  95,  Samuel  suffered  chest  isains  which  he  thought  first  to 
be  indigestion.  Later  it  was  determined  he  had  suffered  a heart  attack  and 
was  for  some  time  in  a bed  set  up  down  stairs  in  his  home.  After  he  was  able 
to  return  to  work,  he  worked  until  the  day  he  died,  6 years  later.  However, 
there  was  a quickening  of  the  deterioration  of  the  body  and  the  last  few  years 
he  seemed  to  age  rapidly. 
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Always  anxious  to  havo  a cottage  of  his  own  in  Truro,  he  and  Samuel  (8) 
spent  sometime  about  19U8  looking  for  land.  Soon  a new  parcel  was  found 
fronting  on  Cape  Cod  Bay  in  North  Truro.  Samuel  (P')  having  saved  considerable 
money  as  a caotain  in  the  air  force  in  World  War  IT,  bought  the  tract  and 
Samuel  (7)  was  given  the  house  lot  he  wanted.  Right  iway  Samuel  (7^,  Samuel  (P), 
and  the  author  spent  every  weekend  possible  building  a construction  shack  out 
of  Rehoboth  hen  house  lumber  to  live  in,  while  we. built- Sam's"  (7)  cottage.  By 
the  time  of  his  death  the  cottage  was  nearing  completion  and  he  was  able  to 
spend  a few  nights  there.  The  author  recalls  how  much  he  enjoyed  himself 
working  on  the  cottage.  However,  there  was  still  alot  to  do.  The  original 
"shack”  has  been  since  much  enlarged  bv  Samuel  (P)  but  is  still  known  by 
that  name, 

Samuel's  journey  "Up  the  Road"  came  to  an  end  early  in  the  morning  of 
January  5,  1992,  a few  days  after  his  6lst  birthday.  He  died  quitely  in  his 
sleep  of  a Coronary  Thrombosis  and  is  buried  in  the  Dexter  family  lot  in 
Woodlawn  Cemetery  Attleboro,  Massachusetts, 

The  last  time- the  author  saw  Samuel  alive  was  on  his  6lst  birthday  on 
New  Years,  1992,  After  spending  his  birthday  with  him,  Samuel  (P),  Eugene 
Phillips  (P)  and  the  author  (P)  were  sitting  in  the  livingroom,  when  Samuel  (7), 
who  was  ready  to  go  out  to  an  evening  party  with  Alice  at  Olive  Taylor  Benson's 
house,  came  into  the  room  with  his  overcoat  on,  and  went  out  of  his  way  to 
shake  everyone's  hand;  something  he  had  never  done  before.  Perhaps,  he  had 
a premonition  of  death  as  the  day  after  he  passed  away,  Alice,  looking 
through  his  checkbook  which  was  in  his  name  only,  noticed  that  the  last  check 
was  blank  except  for  Samuel's  signature.  By  having  this  pre-signed  check, 

Alice  was  able  to  draw  out  the  money,  thus  facilitating  passing  through  a 
difficult  transition  period  without  a regular  income,  Samuel  had  never  before 
loft  a signed  blank  check  in  his  checkbook. 

The  author  received  the  news  of  his  death  on  a Saturday  morning  while 
working  on  an  electric  hoist  problem  for  Walco  Electric  Co,,  at  the  McManus 


^ug  Co,  in  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  !fr,  McManus  called  me  to  the  phone 
where  I received  the  message  from  Jean  that  Samuel  had  died. 

His  sister,  Mabel  (7),*  died  about  7 years  later  of  similar  causes. 
Since  the  late  1930s,  she  had  been  living  at  222  Park  Street,  Attleboro 
at  the  Dexter  house.  In  her  early  70s,  she  began  to  suffer  from  heart 
disease  and  in  19^8  had  a stroke  that  left  her  a helnless  invalid.  She 
finally  died  a couple  on  months  later  on  April  5,  1958  at  the  Briggs 
Corner  Hospital,  Attleboro,  She  is  btiried  at  the  Dyer  lot  in  Snow  Cemetery,. 
Truro, 


Samuel  Dyer (7),  age  38  in  1929 


* In  her  later  years.  Aunt  Mabel  was  fond  of  saying  she  had  lived  long 
enough  to  have  known  five  Samuel  Dyers  I*  Samuel  Dyer  (5)  I819-I8P9, 
Samuel  Dyer  (6)  1P52-1905,  Samuel  Dyer  (7)  1891-1952,  Samuel  Dyer  (8^ 
1920-  , Samuel  Dyer  (9)  19U9-  , 


ty  mr.m  I * 
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SA^TIFL  DTtR(7) 

Jftauarr  1,  1891-  January  5,  1952 


'ttuMK^liiAs  morniDV/  >| 

XT 

Bt  bad  t«ai  mu  tat.  tiia  jwb^ 
two  days  tltl).  a atyi^e'eM^  add 
been  at  his  offlea  in  tha  IdeznorW 
building  as  late  as  Thursday.  Hla 
sudden  passing  came  as  a shock  to 
his  family,  friends  and  man;  asso- 
ciates. 

Mr.  Dyyer  was  bom  In  Truro, 
Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1891,  the  son  ctf 
Samuel  and  ThannM  M.  (Rich) 
Dyer  of  Truro.  He  graduated  from 
Attleboro  High  school  In  the  class 
of  1907  and  the  University  of  Maine 
in  the  class  of  1912,  with  tbr  3H! 
in  civil  engineering. 

Before  coming  to  Iframingbam, 
in  1917,  he  was  city  engineer  of  At- 
tleboro. from  1913  to  1917.  On  earn- 
ing here  be  was  associated  with  the 
engineering  firm  of  John  J,  Van  | 
Valkenburgh. 


[ In  1926  he  became  town  engineer 
• for  the  town  of  Pramingham.  a po- 
I sitlon  he  held  until  his  death,  a i 

[ period  of  26  years.  He  was  the  first  I - , 

I fpU-time  town  engineer  hare.  j STRICKEN  SUODENIY— Town  En4 

ginaer  Somuet  Dyer'dlarf  fh's 
morning  s^rtly  offer  8 o'^clc; 


During  his  service  with  Mr.  Van 
! Valkenburgh  and  bis  long  public 
, service,  Mr.  Dyer  -/as  closely  asso- 
ciated with  all  municipal  construc- 
I tlon  in  Framingham  and  ha  pos- 


of  his  home,  178  Warren  rood.' 
Ho  hos  served  the  town  os  eo-5 
gineer  for  o long 

' unaer  tne  supervision  or  tus  oihce. ! T*®'’*?  possessed  gfedte^ 

i-  In  additloa  to  his  work  as  towiyrltnovRedgf®  of  the  town'gjwenricei 
; engineer,  he  served  as  supervisor  of  and  orooertlei  than  «inv  other' 


' stallation.s  and  structures  that  came 
under  the  supervision  of  his  office. 


, and  properties  than  dny  ether' 

municipal  guldens  and  he  was  tli* ' 
sponsor’s  agent  in  the  extensive  i ^ ° * 


Federal  relief  work  done  In  Pram-f' 
ingham.  from  1933  to  1940. 

Designed  Buildings 
He  designed  bridges  on  Salem 
End  road  and  Franklin  street,  the 
athletic  buildings  and  grandstands 
! for  the  Park  department  at  Bow- 
' ditch.  Winch  and  Butterworth  parks, 
the  bathhouses  at  Waushakum  and 
Larned's  ponds,  an.  addition  to  the 
: Frarr.mgham  High  school  and  oth- 


and  a granddaughter,  and  a sister,] 
Mabel  F.  Dyer  of  Attleboro*  1 
Services  Taeaday 

The  funetjU  services  will  be  held 
held  at  Cookson  Chapel.  318  Union 
avenue,,  Tuesday  afternoon  at  1? 
tj’ctock."  Burial  win  follow  in  Wood- . 
Sawn  cemetery,  Attleboro.  In  charge; 
.of  the  Money  Funeral  Service. 
Calling  hours  at  the  Cookson- 


er  school  building^  and  many  oih-  j*’ chapel  will  be  Monday  from  7 to  9^ 


U er  structures  ^e  water,  sewer,  p.  ^ requested  that  flowera! 


ilighway  construction  jobs  came  un-  o^ted 
aer  his  engineering  supervision.  He 
''as  frequently  consulted,  by  private  ' 
utility  companies  in  the  establish-  ' 
mer.t  of  services  and . was  called 
upon  by  the  town  departments  con-  i 
stantly  for  consultation  and  aid  in  1 
the  work  carried  on  for  the  town.  I 
Mr.  Dyer  was  a member  of  the! 

Grace  Congregational  church  Men's  I 
club,  .41pha  lodge.  A.  P.  <fc  A.  M..| 
and  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Fra- 1 
temlty.  He  was  National  executive 
■ecretary  of  the  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
Fraternity  and  co-founder  of  the 
Fraternity  chapter,  at  the  Unlvm- 
ity  ef  Maine. 

r-Berrivors  ari  btf  wife,  Alice  Ev- 


FRAfliNGKAM  — Town  Ungi- 
neer  Sara  Dyer.  61,  died  at  his 
home,  178  Warren  road,  yesterday. 

A native  of  Truro,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maine,  in  1912,  was  former  city 
engineer  in  Attleboro  and  served 
here  for  26  years.  He  was  na- 
tional executive  secretary  of  the' 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity' 
and  co-founder  of  the  Uruversity- 
of  Maine  chapter.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Lodge  of  Masons. 

, Surviving  are  his  wife,  Alice  E. 
i (Dexter),-  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Charles  Ellsworth . of  Highland 
iPark,  HI.,  and  Justine  of  Fram- 
' ingham;  two  sons,  Samuel,  Jr.,  of 
iFramingham  and  Everett  O.  of 
Rehoboih;  three  gi'andchQdren 
and  a sister. 


aSf  Kata ,.wciga&aatti 
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Iditori*!  ? raniTvrha*  Heiri 

Public  Servant** 

Is  literally,  true  that  the  sudden  pass- 
Tiag  away , of  Samuel  Dyer  has  “left  a • 
r^tenely  place”  in  our  town  lif^ 

Chairman  Galvaifl  weU  worded  what 
means  to  Framingham  officials  that 
tiite  man  is  no  longer  amoi^g  them,  when 
said:  “The  death  of  Sam  Dyer  means, 
loss  of  our  key  public  servant” 

The  chairman  of  the  governing  board 
’ wfled  this  warrant  for  such  a tribute. 

♦‘Bvery  town  departpient  depended  on  the 
‘•^ftformance  of  his  duties  and  revolved 

■ ««ind  his  work  and  advice,” 

^uch  sincerely  spoken  testimony  dis- 
^ ^ioaes  to  our  townsfolk  the  significance  of 
"the  funeral  to  be  held  tomorrow — gives 
Impressive  meaning  to  its  honoring  of 
quietly  cwnpetent  public  service  for  a 
generatlbn. 

, Mr.  Dyer  came  .to  Framingham  in  1917 
1 to  work  with  John  J.  Van  Valkenburgh, 
whmn  older  citizens  remember  as  an  old> 

■ time  gentleman  serving  the  town  as  an 
engineer.  In  1925  Sam  Dyer  became  the 
town's  engineer. 

Through  a qr  't  of  a century  he  had 
been  the  able  and  faithful  care-taker  of 
the  responsibilities  belonging  to  that  of- 
fice. Street  lay-outs,  planning  and  su- 
pcrvlamg  construction  of  public  build- 
ings, overseeing  'pyblic  ultilities  Instal- 
ment-such were  Ihs  exacting  duties  in 
- our  fast  growing  municipality.  The  im- 
prints of  his  mind  and  hand  and  charac- 
ter are  now  countless  all  over  Framing- 
ham. ■ ' 

} As  the  years  passed,  his  reliability  be- 
I came  so  well-known  that  he  was  looked  to 
! by  other  town  officials  for  advice  and  co- 
; ooeration.  So  he  became,  as  chairman 
[ Galvani  has  so  aptly  said,  “our  key  pub- 
lic servant.” 

•'  In  many  ways  he  performed  public  du- 
ties quite  outside  the  range  of  his  own 
office.  So  the  boy  bom  61  years  ago  in 
.the  sandy  little  Capetown  of  Truro,  where 
fHigbland  Light  on  the  cliffs  throws  its 
l^ams  over  the  ?$otmy  sea,  leaves  a mem- 
jfcry  that  shines  oVer  our  town’s  life.  j 


'reidonafi 
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- . ' r:—  “•  loremost  citizens 

wnen  Samuel  Dyer  died  on  January  5. 

tor  26  years  he  had  served  that 
niunicipality  as  Town  Engineer  and  an 
editorial  m a Framingham  newspaper 
alter  his  death  gave  to  him  the  title  -Qur 
Key  Public  Seiyant.”  His  knowledge  of 
nis  town  and  his  strong  reliability  in  ali-' 
w ays  caused  many  to  look  to  him  for  ^ . 
vice  and  help  which  he  always 
ingly  and  graciousiv.  Three 
Dyer  s children  attended 
ot  \Iaine— Jane  Dyer  Ells, 
uei  Dyer.  Jr.  '42.  and  jjfi 


Dyer  was  a member  of  Alpha  Lodge 
A.F.  and  A.M.  .^t  Maine  he  was  one.  of 
the  co-founders  of  Lambda  Chi  .Alpha 
fraternitj;.  and  had  served  as  national 
secretary  that  organization. 


; J ; J : ? j i. / ,*  t .*  t ^ h h i tiV Hi  on iiiih'rfnjy/ir'nin rrr'r 
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3'rU>iite~  t<>:  r 
Long  Service 

Cbalrm«n  of  the  Board  of  Select- 
men Victor  H.  Oalvanl  tribute 
to  Mr.  Dyer's  long  service  to  the 
town  In  the  following  words: 

"Ihe  death  of  Sam  Dyer  means 
the  loss  of  our  key  public  sfrvant. 
Bvery  town  department  depended  on 
the  performance  of  bis  duties  and 
revolved  around  hia  work  and  ad- 
vice.* 

‘1  feel  the  loss  of  a sincere  friend 
and  our  town  loses  an  able.  Loyal 
olBcial  whose  devotion  to  duty  and 
uDUsoal  activity  could  only,  be  fully 
appreciated  by  those  among  whom 
he  worked.” 

Mr.  Galvan!  indicated  that  the 
flags  in  town  were  at  half  staff, 
and  be  stated  that  the  Memorial 
bullding-would  be  cldSed  during  the 
funeral  sendees  so  that  all  would 
have  opportunity  to  be  iwesenC 

Selectman  Addison  Armstrong  ad- 
ded his  tribute.  *”Ihc  passing  of 
jTown  Engineer  Samuel  Dyer  is  a i 
loss  aa  a friend  and  ad'  a capable 
Executive  of  the  tows. , Uk.  Dyer 
^nta  alwways  energecto  anct  eensel- 
entloits  Is  ms  work  lor-  the' town 
and  always  went  oiU  od^hla  way  to 


» M A 4 ^ 4i4  4i  W ^ < A V> 

■lloir  SaSuef  Dyer 

^Tbers  was  a larga  tttcivdancd  at 
funaral  tervicas  this  afternoon 
at  1 o’clock  for  Tows  Engineer 
Samuel  Dyer,  who  died  last  Saturday 
at  the  age  of  61  years. 

The  services  took  place  at  Cook- 
son  Chapel.  318  Union  avenue,  with 
Rev.  John  Whitney  MacNeil,  pastor 
of  Grace  Congregational  church, 
aifd  a former  pastor.  Rev.  Harry  L. 
Meyer  of  Pall  River,  officiating.  A 
Stanley  Heald  was  the  organist. 

Ewy  town  depsurtment  was  rep- 
resent^ by  officials  and  employes, 
former  town  offioers  and  many 
others.  Including  a delegation  of 
neighbors,  were  in  attendance.  The 
i town  rooms  were  closed  during 
the  services. 

Alpha  lodge  of  Masons,  Orient 
chapter,  O.  £.  S.,  the  University 
of  Maine  alumni  had  delegations 
present. 

The  bearers  wars  Patrick  J.  But- 
ler. Selectman  Vletor  Galvanl,  Rep. 
J.  Alan  Hodder,  Vemard  J.  Irvine, 
Richard  S.  Mackey,  Raymond  A. 
McAuley,  Byron  L.  Moora  and  Wil- 
liam U.  Williams,  an  of  Praming- 
ham. 

Burial  foil 
cerastsry,  Alt 
the  Money  Tu 


The  Have:  Upon,  tte  dnth 
pf  8l^uel  Dyer,  town  engineer,  the 
Icitlstts  of  nwmingham  have  lost, 
^e  pi  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest, 
Ipubfie  official  •*»  the  common- 
wealth. The  fun  hnpUeations  of 
his  passing  will  not  be  totally  real- 
ized for  months  or  years  to  come. 

Every  department  and  agency  of 
our  town  government  sought  and 
rbeneflted  from  hlr  services.  Surely 
all  of  us  recall  the  mvaluable  opin- 
ions and- advice  he  rendered  so  read- 
t!y  and  efficiently  to  the  town  meet- 
ings. 

Complete  in  his  knowledge  of  hia 
duties,  he  was  a reference  source 
for  ail  other  officials.  Best  of  all. 
.his  advice  and  knowledge  was 
shared  with  a graciouanees  arvd  pa- 
tience found  in  only  a very  few. 

When  in  recent  years,  his  health 
was  on  the  decline,  he  never  slack- 
ened his  own  pace,  he  never  passed 
off  any  duty  that  might,  however 
remotely,  be  his.  But  rather,  he 
assumed  new  duties  and  gave  even 
more  and  more  hours  to  the  benefit 
of  the  town. 

Par  beyond  the  normal  end  of  the 
working  day.  Sam  Dyer  would  be 
I found  working  with  boards,  com- 
mittees and  agencies  well  Into  the 
night.  Pive  o'clock  meant  nothing 
to  him,  but  the  close  of  his  daylight 
work.  Many  evenings  found  him 
with  Selectmen.  Public  Works  Com- 
mutee.  Housing  Authority.  Health 
Board.  Planning  Board,  Park  Com- 
mission and  others. 


In  a day  wnen  much  Ulk  of  a 
d..sturoing  nature  concerning  inept 
public  officials  drowns  our  ears,  I 
cannot  let  Mr.  Dyer  passing  go 
without  pointing  out  how  .strongly; 
he  stood  in  antithesis  to  this.  I 
We  will  mi.ss  him  greatly,  but  hei 


e’erv  part  of  our  widespread  town 
ro  forever  freshen  his  memory. 


CurtiB  B,  Dooling  was  the 
author *s  high  school  teacher* 
He  later  became  a lawyer. 


r 


Frwi  t.a3B»bd«  llxaha  ^^traa-fnsy. about  Feb,  19^2 


REVERED  FORMER  OFFICER,  the  late  Sam  Dyer,  an  outstanding  early  worker, 
was  highly  delighted  with  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  operations  last  summer  when  he  visited 
the  central  office  in  Indianapolis.  He  was  photographed  with  Administrative  Secretary 
Flad  (right). 


Sam  Dyer,  Pioneer,  Dies 

10-year  veteran  on  Grand  High  Zeta  notable  con- 
tributor in  Fraternity’s  early  development. 


SAMUEL  D\'ER,  Maine,  ’12,  whose 
name  will  always  shine  brightly  in  the 
firmament  of  Lambda  Chi  Alpha,  died 
unexpectedly  at  his  home  at  178  Warren 
Road,  Framingham,  Mass.,  Saturday,  Jan- 
uary 5. 

A cerebral  hemorrhage  was  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  death  of  this  able  but  mod- 
est and  amiable  gentleman  who  contributed 
so  greatly  to  laying  the  groundwork  for  de- 
velopment of  the  Fraternity  of  which  more 
than  50,000  members  are  proud  today. 

Sam  Dyer  served  as  a member  of  the 
Grand  High  Zeta  for  10  of  the  most  im- 
portant years  in  the  Fraternity’s  life,  from 
1913  until  he  voluntarily  retired  at  the 
first  Chicago  (1923)  convention  while  serv- 
ing in  the  office  of  Grand  High  Beta.  But 
his  contributions  in  that  decade  were  enor- 
mous. 

The  finger  of  fate,  fortunately,  was 
pointed  at  Sam  Dyer  little  less  than  a week 
after  his  old  local,  Delta  Kappa,  at  Maine 
had  become  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
young  AXA — in  fact  less  than  a year  after 
the  Fraternity  had  begun  its  expan.-iion  ac- 
tivities, 

Sam.  who  had  been  influential  in  l)ring- 
ing  his  local  group  into  AX.A,  acrepted  the 
challenge  although  in  those  days  it  was  all 
work  and  no  glory  in  charting  the  path 
which  was  to  gain  AXA  an  important  [dace 
in  the  Greek-letter  world. 

The  young  engineer  was  equal  to  all  de- 
mands, The  new  fraternity  profited  then, 
and  has  continued  to  profit  from  his  un- 
selfish devotion  and  arduous  labors. 
Brother  Dyer  had  been  suffering  from  a 
cold  for  ,several  days  prior  to  his  death, 
and  had  been  at  his  office  only  two  d.iys 
before  he  was  fatally  stricken.  Funeral 
services  were  held  in  Framingham  Tue.sday, 
January  8,  and  burial  was  in  Woodlawn 
Cemetery  at  Attleboro. 

★ ♦ * 

Of  Brother  Dyer’s  magnificent  service  to 
AXA,  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote 
from  an  article  written  after  his  retirement 
at  the  1923  convention.  The  writer  was 
another  eminent  worker  who  died  in  1946, 
Dr.  John  E.  Mason,  Penn,  '12,  the  brightest 


figure  that  has  existed  in  AXA.  Brother 
Mason  wrote  in  part; 

‘Brother  Dyer  rendered  conspicuous 
service  to  the  Fraternity  as  registrar,  as 
business  manager  of  The  Purple,  Green, 
and  Gold  [which  became  The  Cross  .and 
Cresce.vt  in  1932 — Ed.],  as  chairman  of 
the  national  Committee  on  Scholarship,  as 
delegate  to  the  Interfraternity  Conference, 
as  a delegate  to  all  assemblies  from  1913 
to  1923.  and  as  a member  of  the  Frater- 
nity's Ritual  Committee, 

As  registrar  Brother  Dyer  devised  much 
of  the  machinery  by  which  the  national 
records  of  AXA  are  kept  and  by  which  its 
initiates  are  registered.  By  profession  a 
civil  engineer,  he  has  a keen  practical  in- 
sight into  the  methods  of  presenting  sta- 
ti.^tics  in  brief  and  usable  form.  The  im- 
portance of  Brother  Dyer’s  labors  in  this 
direction  cannot  be  overestimated.  Lamhd.i 
(’hi  .Alpha’s  system  of  oflice  administra- 
tion will  long  continue  to  carry  upon  it 
the  impress  of  Brother  Dyer's  i)crsonalily. 

hii'-iness  manager  of  The  Pnrph', 
Gririi,  iitid  Giild,  Brother  Dyer  c.irried  the 
m.'ig.i/.ine  lliroiigli  the  mo.st  crilii.d  part 
ol  iK  exisieme  Under  his  le.idership  the 
\;iiion.il  ( onmiillee  on  Schol.irship  kept 
Ir.iik  III  the  siliol.islii  sl.ind.triU  ol  om 
lii.iplers  .iiid  held  pi iiinineni l\'  lielore  onr 
uiideigi.idii.ile  . one  o|  the  (.irdinal  ]<nn 
I iples  ol  till'  I 1 .1 1 ri  nil  v.  ,\s  .1  niemlier  ol 
ihe  Kilnal  I 'oniniil  li  I-  Krolhei  i)\er  did 
valu.ilile  .idvi  oiv  v\oik,  liesnles  willing 
the  rilil.’il  for  iiisl.ill.ilion  ol  olliieis  .\s  .1 
delegale  to  Ihe  1 iii erl lalei  nil  v I ’oiileiein  e 
.mil  .1  .1  n.ilion.il  ollnei  Itioihei  D\rr  well 
exemplilieil  ihe  cirlnes  whnh  he  l.nd  down 
in  his  ch.irge  to  ilie  lligli  .Mph.i 

“In  mailers  legislative  and  eveculive, 
Brolln-r  Dyer  ,dwa>s  [ilaied  the  iluty  ol 
rigid  adherence  to  law  before  all  qin-s- 
lions  of  exix'diency.  A conservative  of  con- 
servatives, he  had  much  to  do  with  the 
ciystalli/gition  of  Fraternity  traditions  atid 
methods  into  [remianent  form, 

"Few,  if  any,  of  AXA’s  pioneers  have 
done  so  much  work  and  sought — or  re- 
ceived— so  little  reward  or  recognition  as 
Sam  Dyer,  Indeed,  anyone  seeking  to  praise 


Sam  does  so  at  his  own  peril,  and  it  is 
onlv  the  'ale  distance  of  I’hiladelphia  from 
l-ramingh.am  that  emboldens  the  writer  of 
these  lines  to  |*en  them  without  apprehen- 
sion 

“Unque-tionably,  Samuel  Dyer’s  is  a 
name  that  deserve.-,  to  go  down  in  AX  his- 
tory as  an  cxampic  and  a pattern  of  what 
true  lr.ilirn.il  deco'ino  mem-,’’ 


S.irn  Drer  h.is  l,ee'i  dr-M  ribed  as  a *ower 
of  sirengih  10  the  e.irb  d.-.  , of  .\XA  by 
|■.rnsl  J.  ( f or  her  t 'ornell.  who-^fcfved 
10  ye.irs  (,t.i:,rl  High  .Vpha.  luugi^fean 
any  other  mao 

l i.scher  de^iribe.  h r .-  a pr^nffnjs 
worker,  a m.in  vho  .1  i-.-ned  ’.ell.-^oyd- 


. o.'ked 

a aUI; 


ered  carefulK.  md  d., 
for  the  Fraternit)  Hr* 
all  progressive  m'lvr-ment' 

The  senior  pa-t  (j  H A s - tna 
especially  appreiiaies  '..ne  wlT^ehe.s 
valued  support  ham  D>er  gave  him  at  and 
after  the  historic  .Ann  .Arbor  a-sembly  in 
1919  and  at  the  Dallas  convention  in  1921. 
when  some  troublesome  problems  develop- 
ed. Sam  presided  over  the  1923  Chicago 
convention  because  of  Fischer  s absence 
owing  to  the  critical  illnes'  of  his  wife. 

Sam  then  entered  upc.n  a successia^.of 
engineering  assignments  on  civil  work.' 
projects  of  .Army  Engineers,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  his  service  had  responsible 
charge  of  some  of  the  largest  of  them. 

Sam  Dyer  continued  keen  interest  in  the 
Fraternity  after  le.iving  official  hiJ- 
though  the  only  national  functions  aT  which 
he  had  been  present  were  ih»i'c 
connection  with  the  l''>35  Ge:’.e 
at  Swampscott.  He  was  the  speaker  at  the 
25th  anniversary  celcbr.itions  o^^R^ode 
Island  and  Maine  chapters,  aiiii  a!?^■TF^4ft 
at  times  at  Worcester.  Boston  '.i-.d  M 1 T 


Brother  Dyer,  who  w.is  erngverer*' of-' 
Framingh.im  when  he  died  w.i>  just  .as 
highly  regarded  m his  home  town  as  he  ^ 

A newsirntx'r  editor!. d >,iid  in^siiT-  ^ 
“It  is  literally  true  ih.it  ’he  sudileii  '.U''- 
ing  .iway  of  .b.muiel  D\er  h's  •’u'tt^aeloneV 
place’  in  our  town  lile 

‘■Ch:iirman  (I.iK.uu.i  well  w oriaad  wh.U 
it  lue.ins  to  I’r.inimgh.uii  otlu  i.ds  ' 

man  is  no  longer  .iinong  ihent.~^p^^Tte'- 
said  ‘I’he  de.it h of  .b.un  1 
loss  id'  onr  ki  \ public  sere.inl  ^C^Tveiy' 
town  dep.iumeiil  depended  on  tllfc 
lonn.inie  of  bis  dutie-,  and  nw 
his  Wink  .mil  .id\iie'  ^ “ 

■ rinoiigli  .1  i(n.irtet  ol  .1  n-ntitiAsJa'  h.id 
been  the  .ible  .mil  t.nlhlul  i.iietij^T  of 
Ihe  lesponsibdilie-,  belonging  l,'  tTrJt^'ilue 
|ol  town  engmeei  As  itie  ve.ir-  [MsSi'd. 

Ins  reb.ibibiv  lu'i.mu*  >0  well  known  ;h.it 
he  w.is  looked  to  b\'  otliei  town  inVu'tals 
liir  .lib  II  I*  .md  I oo|s*i .11  u'li  So  he  bec.mie. 
.IS  ( ’ll. Ill  in. Ill  t,d\.im.!  h.i->  "o  .i*,,!l\  s.iid. 
om  ke\  piiblii  ■ 1-1  \ .ml 
''111  ni.in>  I'tlui  \\.i\s  be  )H'iloimeil  [rul>- 
lie  dniies  oulside  tlie  i.mge  ol  ln>  own 
olbie” 

Unriis  II  Doiilmg  loiinei  lown  coun- 
sel wiule  “ one  ol  the  iinest,  if  not 

tile  linesi  publii  olfui.il  in  the  common- 
we.illli  'I’hi*  fnl!  imi'lic.iiioiis  of  his  imss. 

mg  Will  not  be  tni.illy  ie.ib.;i*il  for  months 
or  ye.us  to  ronu* 

“Every  dep.irtinenl  .uul  a^^^cy  of  our 
lown  government  sought  and  liciiclitrd  from 
hi.s  services.  . . . Complete  in  his  knowledge 


• THE  CROSS  AND  CRESCENT 


lis  duties,  he  was  a reference  source  for 
i other  officials.  Best  of  all.  his  advice 
■ knowledge  were  shared  with  a gracious- 
ji  and  patience  found  in  only  a few. 
(When  in  recent  years  his  health  was 
l-he  decline,  he  never  slackened  his  own 
he  never  passed  off  any  duty  that 
rat.  however  remotely,  be  his.  But  rather, 
i assumed  new  duties  and  gave  even 
fe  and  more  hours  to  the  benefit  of  the 
In. 

[Far  beyond  the  normal  end  of  the 

[king  day.  Sam  Dyer  would  be  found 
king  with  boards,  committees,  and 
,icies  well  into  the  night.” 
jam  Dyer  went  to  Framingham  in  1917 
r having  been  city  engineer  at  Attle- 
1 in  1913-17.  He  was  first  associated 
1 the  engineering  firm  of  John  J.  Van 
cenburch,  but  in  1926  became  the  first 
n encineer. 

le  was  closely  associated  with  all  mu- 
,;al  iniproi  ements  from  the  time  of  go- 
to ! ramingham.  was  supervisor  of 
iici(j.il  gardens,  was  the  sponsor’s  agent 
nr  rtiensivc  Federal  relief  work  done 
1 r.iiiiingham  in  1933-40,  designed 
.1  . athletic  buildings,  grandstands, 
I Of  ij<es,  additions  to  school  buildings 
oM.rr  structures,  supervised  water 
and  highway  construction  jobs,  and 
i iroquent  consultant  of  public  utii- 

j..mucl  Dyer  came  into  AXA  as  an 
H :ii;>  member.  At  Maine  he  was  first 
iiiber  of  the  local  Psi  Alpha  Lambda, 
fonductcd  negotiations  whereby  that 
A as  merged  with  Delta  Kappa,  of 
•i  he  became  president.  Delta  Kappa 
I bartered  as  Beta,  the  Fraternity  s 
.ith  ch.ipter,  March  15,  1913. 

■ t one  week  later  he  represented  Beta 
he  jecond  Boston  as.sembly,  a historic 
.nibly.  b\-  which  he  was  elected  to  the 
nd  High  Zeta  on  March  22.  1913.  His 
olhte  was  that  of  registrar. 


Sam  Dyer  was  lt.ipp>  m th.ii  iic  It. is  ivm* 
sons  who  h.ivr  lollowed  him  into  .\.\  both 
through  miti.ition  at  M ime.  S.mmel,  Jr  . 
'42,  lives  in  I’r.immgb.mi,  ami  l--vereit  (tlis, 
4,4.  li\e'  in  Rebuliolb.  .M.i^--.  lie  i.-,  abn 
survixed  by  .Mi-  l)>er.  lormeils’  .Mis- .Mice 
lAerett  De.xter.  a iyi3  gr.iduate  ol  Wel- 
Itt'ley,  two  d.iugblers,  ami  two  graiul-ims 
He  w.i>  born  J.iuuary  1.  1391,  in  I'ruro, 
.M.i.'>  . w.i-  gr.nluated  from  the  .\ttlei)oro, 
M.i.'s..  ll'gli  .''i  bool  in  Ib07,  .ind  recei\  eil 
his  B..S  III  (ivil  eiigiiii  i iiiig  at  .Maine  in 
IV12.  He  w.is  a memlier  ol  Hrace  < ongre 
gational  ( bunli  m k raiTinigbarn.  ol  the 
.Men  s ( lull,  ami  of  .Alpba  Lodge  of  .M,i-on- 
Hi.s  luiirral  .serene-  were  largeK’  .itlend- 
ed  by  jiublit  ofiieial.s  and  em|iloM,-  arid  b> 
delegations  from  organu.ilions  of  whii  h 
he  was  .i  member.  The  di.iirman  oi  the 
town's  selectmen.  ,i  state  legi-I.itor,  atid 
other  ijublic  olficial.s  were  among  pail- 
be.irers 
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/ivD  East  HAM 


5 HIPW£CKS 

C oTTASE 

The  author  has  felt  that  Samuel  (7)  erentually  regretted  being  as 
hasty  in  selling  the  Truro  home,  because  ae  soon  as  he  became  financially 
established,  he  never  failed  to  send  his  family  to  Eastham  for  a two  week 
vacation  each  summer.  He  could  not  spend  the  whole  time  there  himself,  as 
there  was  always  pressing  work  at  home,  but  he  always  enjoyed  every  minute 
of  it  he  could.  From  192°  to  193?,  each  stammer,  a cottage  was  rented  in 
Eastham  at  Kingsbury  Beach,  The  cottage  was  at  a beautiful  location,  almost 
on  the  beach,  but  facilities  were  very  primitive.  There  were  kerosene  lights 
and  stove,  hand  pump  for  water  and  a backhouse.  Perishables  wea?e  kept  in  a 
bricked-up  hole  under  the  Dorch.  Later  on  a Ice  chest  was  added  which  was  quite 
an  improvement.  The  author  remembers  one  night  while  in  bed  in  the  loft 
over  the  living  room,  listening  through  the  curtain  hung  across  the  balcony 
to  his  father  telling  to  older  sister  Jane  (8^  and  brother  Samuel  (8),  the 


I 


Samuel  Dyer(7)  with  Justine,  age  5 and  Samuel (8),  age 
10  at  Wellfleet  or  maybe  Race  Point  watching  a practice 
drill  with  the  soorf  boat.  The  coast  guard, who  patrolled  the 
backside  beaches  during  the  winter,  were  obliged  to  launch 
this  type  of  a dhaft  in  stongy  seas  to  attempt  a rescue 
the  crew  of  a stranded  ship. 


mm 


Ili6 

shipwrecks  and  scenes  he  had  witnessed  as  a boy.  The  first  was  the  sailing 
ship.  Jason,  wrecked  in  a ricious  winter  storm  not  far  from  the  head  of  Pamet, 
with  only  one  snrrivor,  an  English  cabin  boy.  Samuel  (7)  although  omly  three 
years  old,  could  still  recall  the  excitement  of  seeing  the  bodies  and  later 
the  "loot"  being  brought  by  his  house.  Another  eren  worse  disaster  was  the 
Portland  Steamer  wreck  off  Highland  light  in  a November  IPPP  gale.  Some- 
where far  out  in  the  ocean  a steamer  heading  for  Portland,  Maine,  loaded 
with  oassengers,  broke  up  in  the  mountainous  waves.  The  storm  is  still 
referred  to  as  the  "Portland  Gale".  The  next  day,  Samuel  recalled,  the 
backside  beach  was  strewn  with  wreckage  and  bodies.  There  were  no 

The  author  listening  to  these  stories  while  the  light  from  the 
kerosene  lamp  flickered  on  the  rough  ceiling  of  his  bedroom,  and  hearing 
waves  breaking  on  the  nearby  beach,  shuddered  alittle  and  had  to  remind 

himself  he  was  safe  in  bed. 

The  Kingsbtry  Beach  Cottage  Eastham 

Because  the  author  thinks  this  is  perhaps  the  nicest  location  for  a cottage, 
particularly  when  it  was  very  isolated  with  primititive  facilities,  a few 
scenes  from  old  photos  follow: 


. ! 

'Oie  cottage  was  almost  on  the  beach.  The  tide  floved 
to  far  greater  extremes  than  at  No.  Truro,  Quahogs 
were  dug  about  ^ mile  from  shore  at  low  tide,  and 
before  the  eel  grass  died,  soft  shell  clams  in  limited 
ouanities  could  be  obtained  near  the  beach.  Note 
there  is  no  electric  wires  to  the  cottage.  Kerosene 
lamns,  some  very  ornate,  were  used. 
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Another  view  of  the  cottage  about  1933*  The  photographer  is  standing 
on  the  edge  of  the  beach.  The  author  recalls  the  sumptcus  meals  served  on 
the  porchy  particularly  when  grampa,  Stella,  Aunt  Ethel  etc,  came  for 
a visit,  I can  taste  the  qiiahaugh  chowder,  now. 

The  sleeping  arrangements  were  primitive  in  that  to  reach  the  loft 
at  the  fiirther  gable  end,  a steep  ladder  fastened  to  the  chimney  had  ,to 
be  cliBi)ed,  then  a narrow  cat  walk  had  to  be  negotiated  while  holding  on 
to  the  low  bedroom  wall  before  reaching  the  door (gate)  to  the  room, 

Alice (7 ) was  unable  to  climb  to  this  room  which  made  it  a safe  refuge^- 
from  punishment,  paf^cularly  on  rainy  days, Samuel (7)  had  no  trouble 
flushing  out  the  miscreant  when  he  was  there. 
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Jane  D3rer  Ellsworth (8) 
at  the  rear  of  the  cotta^t 
at  age  lU  about  1933. 

The  little  building  on 
the  left  is  the  out- 
house and  wood  shed. 

The  author  rembers  playii 
ing  for  hours  in  the 
fine  sand  about  where 
Jane  is  standing. 


im 


On  the  beach  with  the  Marston’s  cottage  at  the  rear. 
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While  at  Eastham  vacation,  there  was  always  a day  trip 
to  Ptown  to  visit  the  relatives.  Sometimes  we  would 
go  out  to  the  Race  Point  beach  where  these  pictures  were 
taken  about  1929 


Samuel  Dyer (7)  aee  3B,  the  author  age  3,  Alma  Rose  Driscoll(7) 
age  26,  Justine  D3rer  Phillips  (P)  ageli,  Mildred  Rose  Rich  age 
29  and  Alice  Dexter  Dyer (7)  age  3P. 


Taken  the  same  day  at  a shipwreck,  I recall  it  was  a "rum-runner" 
that  was  chased  ashore  by  the  coastguard  during  prohibition, 

Alma,  Mildred,  the  author,  Alice  Justine  and  unknown,  Samuel ^7^ 
is  at  the  camera. 


Other  Family  Branch^-^ 

Rich  and  Lombard  Famlllea 

Sottth  Truro,  fiass. 

These  two  families  will  be  grouped  together  as  for  generations  they 
lived  in  close  proximity  to  each  other  in  the  little  village  of  South  Truro, 
Nathaniel  Rich  (5)  was  born  there  on  June  18,  I83U,  the  son  of  William 
Rich,  I8IO-I850  and  Hannah  Lombard  Rich,  I8lii-l896,  Nathaniel  d\iring  his 
later  years  was  very  special  to  Samuel  (7)  and  his  sister  Mabel  while  they 
were  growing  up  in  Truro;  particularly  after  their  father  was  incapacitated 
by  stroke.  To  them  he  was  kncwn  as  ”Grampa  Rich”,  and  the  author  heard  both 
Samuel  and  Mabel  mention  many  times  how  fond  they  were  of  him,  Samuel  (7) 
became  particularly  attached  to  him  when  a boy;  and  followed  him  everywhere, 
Nathaniel  was  brought  up  in  his  parents  home  on  the  south  side  of  present 
Prince  Valley  Road,  Truro  roads  were  forever  shifting  from  place  to  place 
or  opening  and  closing.  Prince  Valley  road  during  Nathaniel’s  days  didn’t 
run  all  the  way  to  the  present  Route  6,  Instead  it  was  connected  to  a network 
of  roads  that  are  now  hard  to  trace.  One  began  at  Prince  Valley  Road  near 
Aunt  Caroline’s  house,  passed  by  the  South  Truro  Cemetery  and  on  toward 
Truro  Center,  This  road  is  now  nothing  but  a cart  path.  The  center  of  South 
Truro  activity  was  at  the  intersection  of  Old  County  Road  and  Ryder  Beach 
Road.  Nearby  in  later  years  was  a Post  Office  and  Railroad  Station.  The 
puroose  of  the  village’s  existence  was  fishing,  which  was  carried  on  out  of 
where  now  is  R3rder  Beach,  In  earlier  days  this  was  a place  to  launch  small 
boats,  tend  fish  weirs,  try  out  felackfish  and  whales,  etc,.  Nathaniel 
as  a boy  entered  into  these  activities  at  an  early  age.  As  a young  man  he 
Trade  voyages  of  several  months  to  the  Grand  Banks  and  often  served  with  the 
mackeral  fleet  in  more  local  waters. 

When  Nathaniel’s  (^)  father  died  in  1850,  his  mother,  Hannah  (5'>»  was 
left  a widow  with  six  children;  the  oldest  being  Nathaniel,  age  I6,  Kannah|%j 

V 

was  of  the  Rich  family  too.  Her  parents,  Ephraim  and  Thankful  Dyer  Rich  0)j 
had  a house  on  Ryder  Beach  Road,  Ephraim  built  the  house  in  1819  and  it  is 
is  still  standing  and  preserved  within  the  Seashore  Park.  Mildred  (7)  told 
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tb«  author  that  she  had  heard,  that  aome  of  hie  children  ifO\ild  tease  him 

about  his  beaver  hat,  then  very  much  in  vogue,  with  the  following  verse: 

"Ephraim  has  a beaver,  no  he  hasn't  either,"  According  to  Aunt  Mabel,  Hannah^i^ 

was  very  good  at  nursing  and  was  very  much  in  demand  to  help  the  sick.  Today 

she  probably  would  have  been  a . nurse  in  a hosoital.  Her  granddaughter, 

Thannie  1P57-1920,  inherited  this  trait;  in  fact,  everyone  in  this  branch 

of  the  family  was  known  for  their  friendly,  heloful  dispositions.  Her 

obituary  at  her  death  in  1P96,  at  age  Pi  said: 

She  labored  hard  for  her  children,  and  brought  them  up  to 
be  useful  men  and  women;  also  that,  she  was  descendant 
from  the  first  settlers  in  Truro. 

It  is  also  through  Hannah,  that  the  Dyers  are  twice  descended  from  the 
nilgrims.  (see  page  /M  ) In  1P9U,  when  she  was  PO  years  old  a birthday 
celebration  was  held  for  her  at  the  home  of  her  granddaughter,  Thannie 
Dyer  (6),  at  Longnook,  All  the  aged  people  of  Longnook  were  invited  and 
their  combined  ages  were  l9Pli  years  for  22  people,  making  an  average  age  of 
72,  The  youngest  present  was  Master  Sammy  D3rer,  age  3>  a great  grandson  and 
the  author's  father.  Before  supper,  many  hyrnns  were  sung,  and  afterward  the 
minister  read  a scripture  and  lead  them  in  Dra3rer, 

Nathaniel  (S),  son  of  William  and  Hannah  Rich  (U),  married  Abigail 
Honkins  Lombard  In  April,  1897,  Abigail  was  brought  up  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Lombard, jr,  and  Abigail  Hopkins  (U),  who 
were  married  on  February  21,  1812,  The  Lombards,  according  to  Shebnah,  were 
amongst  the  first  settlers  of  Truro,  Abigail  had  a sister,  Mary  Maria  Lombard, 
who  married  Hezekiah  R,  Cobb,  The  Cobb  house  was  located  at  the  railroad 
crossing  on  Ryder  Beach  Road  and  was  called  "the  Lilac  house" ^ (see  pagel73 
Anthony  Marshall  1905-  , a Truro  historian,  told  the  author  he  remembered 

the  house,  much  decayed,  as  a boy  and  recalls  it  fell  in  about  1920.  Eventmlly^ 
because  of  the  decline  in  fishing,  almost  all  the  houses  in  South  Truro  were 
either  to  suffer  that  fate  or  be  moved  to  a more  prosperous  location.  The 
latter  happened  to  the  William  and  Hannah  Rich  house.  About  19l9>  it  was. 
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The  Rich  homestead  Prince  Valley  Riad  South  Truro.  It 
was  originally  the  home  of  William  Rich(U),jr.  and  his 
wife  Hannah  Lombard  Rich(U),  Their  son  Nathaniel(^)  and 
his  wife,  Abigail  Hopkins  Lombard  Rich(li)y (picture  belowi)- 
lived  here,  too.  This  is  where  two  of  their  three  children 
were  born.  After  Abigails  death  in  1873>  Nathaniel  continued 
to  live  here  with  his  mother,  Hannah,  The  house  was  moved 
to  No,  Truro  about  191^, 


Abigail  Hopkins 
(lombard)  Rich(^)  at 
about  age  30  in  1866, 

She  married  Nathaniel 
Rich(5)  in  April  18^7, 
and  died  at  age  37, 

The  photo  is  the 
earliest  shown  in 
this  book.  It  is  an 
enlargement  of  a tiny 
almost  locket  size  photc 
Note  her  mouth;  it  is 
either  twisted  or  the 
cheeks  are  sunken? 


sliced  up,  '’flaked"  accortiing  to  Mr.  Marshall,  and  the  pieces  hauled  to 
Highland  Light  Road,  North  Truro,  where  it  stands  today;  the  yellow  one 
near  the  Route  6 over-pass.  North  Truro  at  the  time,  with  their  cold 
storage  plant,  had  become  the  most  prosperous  part  of  Truro. 

According  to  Aunt  Mabel,  Nathaniel  and  Abigail  may  have  for  awhile  had 
a house  of  their  own,  but  perhaps  not,  as  most  of  their  children  were  born 
at  the  old  William  Rich  homestead.  Prince  Valley  Road,  Anyway,  soon  after 
the  early  death  of  his  wife,  Abigail,  in  1P73,  at  age  37,  Nathaniel  and  his 
three  daughters  definitely  moved  in  with  his  mother,  Hannah,  Here  Nathaniel 
continued  to  live  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  except,  after  his  mother’s  death 
in  1896,  when  he  would  "winter"  with  his  daughters  Thannie  or  Tillie  in  Truro 
center. 

The  first  of  three  daughters  to  be  born  to  Nathaniel  and  Abigail  was 
(Thankful)*  Thannie  Maria  Rich,  She  was  born  at  her  grandmother  Hannah 
Rich’s  home  on  Prince  Valley  Road  on  November  27,  18^7,  Her  first  name  was 
for  her  father’s  sister.  Thankful  Dyer  Rich  who  had  married  a man  from 
Nova  Scotia,  The  middle  name  was  for  her  mother’s  sister,  Mary  Maria 
(Lombard'^  Cobb,  who  had  married  Hezekiah  R,  Cobb,  The  couple  were  living 
close  by  on  Ryder  Beach  Road  at  the  "Lilac  house",  (see  picture  page  ) 

In  IP77  Thannie  married  Samuel  Dyer  (6),  who  are  the  author’s  grandparents, 

A.s  exolained  elsewhere,  Thannie  eventually  lived  in  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
where  she  died  of  oneumonia  at  age  63  on  June  9,  1920,  She  is  buried  in  the 
Dyer  lot.  Snow  Cemetery,  Truro, 

A second  daughter,  Abbie  Eastman  Rich,  was  also  born  in  the  William  Rich 
homestead.  South  Truro,  on  July  17,  IP60,  She  never  married  and  for  some 

* With  Crampa  Rich’s  three  daughters,  it  is  never  clear  if  they  went  by 

their  real  names  or  if  they  were  nick  names.  Was  Thannie  really  supposed 
to  be  Thankful?  Or  was  Abbie  supposed  to  be  Abigail,  and  Tillie  supposed 
to  be  Till?  This  question  was  carried  on  to  the  next  generation  as  it 
was  never  clear  if  Mildred  A,  Rich  was  Abbie  or  Abigail,  She  wasn't 
sure  herself. 


In  Attleboro,  Maosachuaetta. 

reason,  perhaps  to  seek  eiroloyisent,  11  , * . 

M 9P  1P96  from  a cold  that  had  turned 

H.r«  sh.  died  at  .g.  35  on  ««ch  26,  1P96  fr« 

_ . T Rich  had  died  about  the 

pneononu.  Hen  ara^olHer.  Hennah  L.  « oh.  H 

sane  ti»  and  the,  both  hurled  the  .a«  da^ln  the  Sou*  rur 


J,  Abbie  B.^lcb  to 

boro  on  Satxarday  last  ^ter  a short 

?C-8  0l  pneumonia.  >r.  tcma^.^ 
were  brought  to  South  Trtro  for  in-^>, 
t/.rment.  On  Tuesday  Iasi  the  funer.^^  . 

hda  .tSo.tf,Tror<.  , , 
' !inPted  bv  Rev.  William  Hams  of « i 
1 C«?s«g»tional  chnrehof  Wino,  ;• 

‘aihtter;  Mr.  Hattoiel  BlchrhM;' 
Toon  daneerouely  lU  of  the  b^o  dia-  i 
wLso  care  Abbie  with  others  ^ 
of  the  family  • admmiBtered  at  the^ 

I'ce  of  hiB  Scknesa  in  East' Boston,, 
place  oi  u if^Ufpd  her  lunga 


Obltaary.  - 

*.  ■ <1 

in  South  Tmro,  9th'  Inat , 
ih  L.  Bioh,  81  yean,  9 of 

chial  pneumonia.  H«r  j^naaa 
. of  short  dmtion,  only  air  days 
.’ing  aiapsed  tinea  tilie  attaeiE,  pre- 
ens to  Qiat  bar  healUi  had  bean  re-. 

' ;ably  good  for  one  of  bar  advsae-' 
:e.  She  and  hergn(iid<^aa^^teT, 
Abtue,  daagbtfflt  of  Rathaniai 
rrere  botii  boned  the  aanaa  day 
oiaceof  bis  sicknesa  in  East  uosioB,,  f j Soirth  Tknro  cematery.  Ho  ana 

Taking  cold  it  soon  affected  her  lunga  ||.|«&patt^Xniro  waa  better  knowa  nor 
where  as  weakness  existed^  soon  Isr*  aaivenal^  respected  than  Aont 

minated  fatally.  She  was  a lady  of  ^ Hipnah,  as  she  was  familiarly  called, 
exemplary  character  and  habits,  ana  j ||||  n widowin  1850  with  six  children, 
i leaves  a good  record , ih  the  meino^^  fifeldest  only  16  yean  old,  she  lab- 
^cf  those  who  knew  her.  She 'waa  ottt  hard  for  haeehiUren  and  brooebt 
"the  36  year  of  her  age. , Th^  .famUy  • op  to  be  naefnl  men  and  women, 

have  the  sympathy  of  the  commnnity.  ■ ^)r\|^er  latter  days  Aunt  Hannah  was 
t-  — . ■'  - ' demand  to  attend  the  rick 

Ing  and  many  a poor  soul 
1 to  bless  her  name  for  her 
, attention  and  soothing  touch, 
-was  the  last  of  the  family  of  four 
‘ and  two  girls,  children  of  Eph* 
andThairiclul  D.  Bicb,  descend- 
' i“tbe  fint  settlen  in  Trnro. 


services  of  the  late  Dnvid  I 
-Mcb  were  held  Sunday  aftomoon  teat,  j 
rTho  weather  was  nnpropltioaa  for  the  i 
oocastoo  bnfceoii*  two  kondtedmem-  | 
ben  of  ItaPine  and  Charity  Lodges,  I. 
0.0.9^UW)^\^  deeewied 

a -menbar,  and  nj^y  Menoa  who 
knew  him  socially  and  In  business 
^Wrere  in  attendance. 

IWvate  service#  were  lint  held  at 
home  of  the  deceased  after  whicn 
body  was  conveyed  to  Center 


Obituaries  of jAbbie  E.  ^nother^o^Nathanie^^*  » 

and  Darid  Rich  1637-1897,  brother  to  Sathaniel  ,u™e 


uuujr  * -f  I 

Cfcnrch.  where  publlo  services  were  j 
Q|pld  3ev.  Mr.  Buck  lad  the  nrvice 
scriptural  roadinff  foUowed  with 
'«yerby  Rev.  Mr.  Morrison  of  the 
Universaiist  church,  the  Odd  Fellows  j 
jBcrforming  the  closing  service.  i 
Beantifnl  and  appropriate  music  wm 
rendered  by  a male  quartette  by  j 
Maasn.  Snow,  Putnam,  Young  and  , 

Jfiokenon.  | 

The  floral  offerings  consisted  of  a j, 
large  set  piece,  cross  and  crown  t 
mounted  from  Charity  Rebekah 
Lodge,  Ko.  IT;  emblematic  pillow. 
Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  No.  1;  basket  I 
with  letter  “F.  L.  T.”  and  memorial  . 
card  atUebed,  Marine  Lodge,  No.  96;  . 
roses  representing  age  of  decease, 
family;  bouquets,  Mrs.  Adams,  South  , 
liacoln,  and  Miss  Ryder,  Province-  j 

town.  , 1 

M.  Lavender,  Jerome  •. 

3iBith,  Heman  Smith,  Alexander  j 
Livingstone,  representing  Marine 
Lodge,  J-  T.  SmaU  and  Charles  Ganl- 
ner,  representing  Hook  and  L.'iddcr 
acted  as  honorary  pall  bearers. 


t. 


Co. 


Methodist  Church  So, 
Truro  attended  by 
the  Rich  and  Lombard 
family  ancestors. 

By  the  19308  only  6 
members  vere 
it  vas  intended  that 
it  be  converted  into 
a neighborhood  meeting 
place  and  museum.  This 
mas  not  to  be  ^ as  it 
vas  struck  by  lightning 
and  btirned  flat  about 
19U0. 


•t  tr\ 
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OcTotx-f-' 

' BrSTHDAY  UKLESSCiTlblJ.  . '- 

Mrs.  Hxknnah  L.  Rich  was  80  year 
old  last  Saturday.  In  celebration  o 
the  event  her  grand-daughter,  Mrs. 
Samuel  Dyer,  invited  all  the  age<^ 
people  of  Longnook  and  vicinity  to 
her  home  in  the  afternoon  where  he( 
grandmother  was  visiting.  The  occa-i 
sion  was  exceedingly  pleasant  td 
them  all.  A lonesome  thought,  how-i 
■ever,  seemed  tc  steal  over  the  young- 
er portion  of  the  company  wh-.n  they 
thought  how  soon  many  would  be 
called  to  the  great  gathering  abovej 
It  is  a rare  occurrence  anywhere  that' 
so  many  old  people  are  toget.her.  We^ 
give  the  names  and  ages  counting  toi 
the  nearest  birthday.  j 


Mrs.  Mary  Atkins, 

87  ; 

Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Rich, 

GO 

O 

Mr.  Thomas  Dyer, 

80  ■' 

Mrs.  Thomas  Dyer, 

60 

Mrs.  Abigail  Higgins, 

80  : 

Mrs.  Paulina  Kelley, 

80  1 

Mr.  Isaac  Hopkins, 

76  j 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hopkins, 

73  ! 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Smith, 

73  ! 

Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Smith, 

68  { 

Mr.  Joseph  Higgins, 

72 

Mrs.  Joseph  Higgins, 

67  1 

Miss  Maria  Rich, 

73  1 

Mrs.  Betsey  Dyer, 

74  , 

Mr.  Barnabas  Paine, 

71 

Mrs.  Barnabas  Paine, 

67  ! 

Mrs.  Shebnah  Rich, 

Mrs.  Hannah  C.  Small, 

68  f 

Mrs.  Mercy  D.  Paine, 

63  ' 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Rich, 

61  1 

Rev.  John  W.  liayley. 

CO  ‘ 

The  united  ages  of  these  22  is  loSli 
I years  and  the  average  age  72  yrs.  The 
oldest  person  present  was  Mrs.  Mary 
j Atkins,  87  years,  widow  of  the  late 
I John  Atkins,  yet  alive  and  in  posses- 
Ision  of  her  faculties  to  a wonderful 
i degree..  The  youngest  present  was 
‘ Master  Sammy  Dyer,  great  grandson 
of  Mrs.  Rich. 

Before  supper,  was  sung  Auld  Lang 
Syne,  Beautiful  Beckoning  Hands, 
Rock  of  Ages,  By  Cod  Siliam’s  Shady 
Rill  and  Nearer  my  God  to  Thee.! 
After  supper  scripture  was  read  and 
prayer  offered  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Hayley,| 
concluding  with  the  beautiful  hymnj 
l“God  bo  With  You'  ’Till  We  Meet! 
'.Again.”  | 

A birthday  cake  and  many  little 
gifts  and  kindly  remembrances  help-i 
ed  to  make  the  occasion  pleasant  to 
|Mrs.  Rich  and  all. 

The  good  old  lady  of  this  notice  has! 
|scrved  well  her  day  and  generation. 

oil  and  industry  have  been  her  life 
long  companions.  She  has  neveu 
usted  by  idleness  and  is  none  the 
orse  for  wea^^'  honest  toil.  May* 
/she  live  many  yelrs  to  come  and  ref 
f^joice  jn  thom_  all. , How  tB,vfiZQd..iiei 
etmset  years  of  hor  Ufln 
‘have  h^'c^dren  j»*«#»nd-eUjV 


^The  following  poem  was  composed 
and  sent  to  Mrs.  Hannah  L.  Rich  by 
Rev.  John  W.  Hayley,  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  a few  days 
after  the  celebration  of  herSOlh  birth- 
day, mention  of  which  was  made  in 
the  Advocate  a few  weeks  since: 

I ^ AT  EIGHTY  YEARS. 

■r  1 . 

][N8CEIBED  TO  “GRANDMA  RICH’‘  BY 
V tY  HER  FRIEND. 

A backward  glance,  at  eighty  years! 
-How  short,  how  fleet,  this  life  appears. 
Swift  as  a weaver’s  shuttle  speeds 
Jts  rapid  flight  ’twixt  parted  threads. 

As  onward  sweeps  the  tide  of  years. 
We  journey.through  this  vale  of  ^ears; 
Ojie,  and  another,  leaves  our  side. 

And  passes  o’er  the  silent  tide. 

Ah  me!  the  “mossy  marbles”  press 
Sweet  lips  that  smile  in  loveliness; 

And  loved  ones  then  so  fair  and  gay 
Now  slumber  in  the  silent  clay. 

No  longer  here,  the  loved,  the  lost 
' We  linger  on  earth’s  barren  coast; 
Alas!  how  barren,  lone  and  drear. 

If  all  of  life  were  pent  up  here. 

But  Faith  cries,  “Look  beyond  the 
tomb,”  , 

Where  sin  and  sorrow  never  come,  i 
Where  Jesus'stands  with  mighty  arm, 
To  guard  his  children  from  all  barm. 

i 

There,  there,  the  loved  in  days  of  yore  , 
Await  us  on  thi  Shining  Shore; 

To  earth  they  stretch  their  eager 
hands 

And  call  us  to  the  heavenly  land. 

E’en  now,  by  faith,  I see  them  stand 
On  that  blest  shore,  a radiant  band. 
Harkl  they  call  me.  Hear  them  say, 
“O,  thou  dear  one,  come  away.” 

It  cheers  my  heart;  it  calms  my  fears, 
This  forward  look,  at  eighty  ye.ars. 


1 


Am  written  for  Hannah  Lombard  Rich(li)  iPlii 
iW  her  Both  birthda7  party  in  189U* 


-IP  96 
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The  last  datu^hter  vas  TiUie  Kilbiirn  Rich,/jwho  was  born  "in  old 
Uncle  Sam  Rich*s  house.  South  Truro",  (location  unknown)  There  had  been 

some  question  of  the  exact  date  of  Tillie's  birth.  It  was  known  to  be  on 
one  of  the  four  Sundays  during  January  1866.  It  turns  out  that,  according 
to  her  daughter,  Mildred,  the  last  Sunday,  on  March  28,  1866,  is  correct. 
Tillie  was  known  to  the  author  as  Aunt  Till,  whom  he  visited  for  a week 
for  several  summers  in  the  early  19U08  at  6A  Cook  Street,  Provincetown. 

She  had  been  a widow  for  many  years  and  made  a living  by  taking  in  "roomers" 
with  the  help  of  her  daughter,  Alma  Rose  Driscoll  (7)  (1903-1976).  Both 
Alma  and  her  mother  were  very  pleasant  people  with  even  dispositions  which 
was  a trait  of  the  Rich  family.  The  author  enjoyed  visiting  them  very  much 
and  had  some  wonderful  times  with  them.  The  author  was  often  astonished  to 
see  Aunt  Till  (6)  take  a piece  of  fresh  fish,  nicked  up  by  a roomer  from  the 
wharf,  cut  it  into  one  big  chunk,  and  throw  it  into  the  pot  to  boil.  No 
frying  or  baking  and  stuffing  - just  boiled.  She  ate  one  about  once  a week. 
Another  favorite  dish  of  not  only  Aunt  Till's,  but  the  other  Truro  relatives, 
was  fish  chowder.  The  author  never  anpreciated  it. 

Aunt  Till  once  told  the  author  what  a great  day  it  was  when  the  railroad 

finally  reached  Truro  when  she  was  a girl  in  the  early  1870s,  Celebrations 

were  held  because  the  railroad  meant  easy  access  to  the  outside  world.  The 

railroad  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  tourist  business  and  caused  Shebnah 

to  predict  a few  years  later  that; 

By  a glance  of  the  map  - showing  the  connection  of  the  Cape 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  Cape  Cod  is  wonderfully  adapted 
for  and  must  become  more  and  more  a summer  resort. 

Already  he  noted  that,  Provincetown  has  drawn  a 
good  many  visitors. 

Shebnah  could  not  have  been  more  correct,  but  even  so,  I am  sure  he 
would  be  surprised  to  see  the  tourists  in  Truro  today. 

After,  Nathaniel  Rich  (5)>  became  too  old  for  the  rigors  of  going  to 
sea  he  often  found  employment  in  the  fish  markets  in  East  Boston  where  for 
awhile  he  operated  one  himself.  This  was  during  the  winter. 


as  summers  were 
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spent  in  South  Truro  at  his  favorite  pa8ti.tli*|  prardening.  Another  hobby  of 
his  was  history,  and  he  was  well  known  as  a local  historian.  Only  a few 
fragments  of  his  notes  survived.  Most  of  them  deal  with  some  gensalogical 
work,  old  deeds,  or  notes  on  the  histoiy  of  Boston.  A few  samples  are 
included  here#  He  also  made  a few  corrections  in  the  "History  of  Truro", 
when  Shebnah  didn't  get  things  quite  right.  Unfortunately,  as  it  was  written 
in  his  obituary: 

His  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  town  was 
great,  but  it  died  with  him.  Also  it  was  said. 

In  general  information  and  intelligence  he  was 
greatly  ahead  of  the  average  citizen.  His 
memory  was  retentive,  and  dates  and  events 
occurring  in  his  long  life  were  at  his  tongue ' s 
end, 

Nathaniel  passed  away  on  January  20,  1912,  while  Samuel  (7)  was  at  his 
senior  year  in  college.  Aunt  Mabel  thought  the  cause  of  death  was  "old  age 
nneumonia",  but  his  obituary  gives  the  cause  as  a heart  attack. 


Piod  in  Traru,  tue  ttfh.par  ftctlEiii 
atjed  ye.-iru  and  ^ 

.In  death  of  >lr.  ILoIj  'outi 

a Very  tubitantial  laiitJa!.'’.!:  of  hie 
daj'.and'penorativ'ii.  In  f-ioi,  no  joue 
bm  «•  Mt,  hm  In  mnnj  rna^ctV  ^ 
aboM  ki«  feUowa.  la  general 
iyiiiitinn  mil  hitelJigeDce  he  waa 
flatly  ahead  of  the  average  citizen, 
^j^memory  irni  retnative  and  dates 
“"“leventa  of  the  town  acoerring  io 
~ iBg  life  were  at  hia.  to  ague's  wnd. 
fjo  be  regretted  that  vacy  Uttiw^f 
'al liable  information  he  poaMsof  d 
oii  aarvive  him,  aa  he  pmaerved.  ao 
ISpM  is  writing. 

dangfatera  anrvivs  him^  Ms, 

K.  Bone  of  Xrnro,  widow,  of  the 
l4||a, Prank  Boae  and.  Mrs.  ThAwtria  at 
(d  Attleboro,  widow  of  the  kte 
:ifciiel  Dyer.  The  foneeat  waa^ 
3|i^ay  Um  home  ot  JU8.^Boae 

tra  ^r.  Rich  made  his  hoMe,'  cbw* 
ed  by  Mie  Eav.  2.  H^^ToitnicIIlt, 
of  the  31.  B.  church.  .•  || 

were  lakan  to  South  Tiwan4  E 
^ll^hed  for  borial  lacar;  * I 

'.*•  ie 


Obituaries  of  Kathanlel 
Rich(5)  183U-1912  and 
a sample  of  some  of  his 
historical  research. 
Unfortunately  he  didn't 
write  more  down  on 
'"t.uto'o  early  history. 
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■fJbKoJt., 

Du  u ill  Tiu'o,  J.ui.  20:i  . o‘  till! 
hoi'iu  of  liio  Ua-u  ii  .Mfo.  TiiliO  K. 
Kos.e,  Natiiaf.iol  IU(  h,  of  dlseaisa, 

.■!i<ccl  '7S  yii.irs,  2 d-.y?-.  . \ 

The  comi:  unity  wt.h  very  much  Bur- 
pr)*;ed  to  of  ih's  dei'ta,  aa  hia 

diieaao  uaii  been  so  pt.iduaily  claim- 
iup  its  Viet  1.1  it  couldn't  ba  realized 
by  those  carlug  loi  iiim  that  the  end' 
wac  80  near. 

He  was  diorc  in  flouth  Truro,  -the 
son  of  William  nud  liaii  lah  Uioh.  ne 
was  of  -p,  ■ quiat  tit8iiG.5)Cion.  a .great 
readiir  and  onep  fhii.k«'i-. 

.Waoi.  ihe  I'nii  o 'i’nv.ui  LIbra’T  ''-a 
ovp.iJin'zed  nerrit’  veil's  ago,  he  Wus 
aiiiioliited  title  oi  i.s  tru3i».a,,  aiic  re- 
mained a.s  i.u'di  uiuil  his  ri’siaiiation 
a year  aic.  Hs  war  deeply  intore.Mod 
1 I !TB  Mfcifai'c  and  war  .ijiw’ous  to  ciu 
all  'liri  .’.OLiJ'l  lor  its  beujilt  rte  Vi'iil 
be  gr,.a;l  ' nii^sad  in  tie  p 'lee  .'diere 
■l  e resided  v,itl;  hi;:  dKegster  and 
pi'aiid-chiiar.  n.  and  also  b--  ' ids  as 
coeii.ies.  i'e  ’eaves  t'.vo  dnughiers, 
li  . e i '.'aiidchiiereu  and  two  siEtere  to 
ijiuui'ii  his  loss,  uud  to  i.'hona  sym- 
rtubv  'is  esiendedi 
riei"  !i;es  vere  atld  . t rua  uaughter's 
hoTiift  on  iMondny  last,  oondacted  by 
'.cv.  12.  if’  1 iii.ici.ff,  T'l-etoi  or  the 
zvi.  E.  cdiufcL.  lie: marks  ''VtT?  made 
•iiv  Itev.  Hi  < JHahboi'ly.  vastor ‘Of  the 
liongrtgation  ik  cl.urt.h,  lollowett  b.v; 
'be.tiiDtijjig,  of  ’"In  .hi’  ?v,’eet  Eye  ahd 
i^yc."  wh'd'  -vaa  j-Iayonie  hymn  o'f 
'be  deceaeed.  Buiial  -tvtiB  'Ht  Souiih 
ITniro  III  the  fajally  lot,  , -i  v ' 
TliOdt)  Tror.i  out  of  tav  n were  Vrs. 
Thannle  W.  .ilitr- of  - At'>eno;»>,  Mrs. 
faroline  Savory  or  South  Truro,  ^-4 
Mrs.  iLfinra  Sich  of  South  Truro,  i'©- 
tfitivea.  the  docoaset.  , '‘T,’’ 

: » •>  V V ~ la.'  ^ 1’ 
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As  Samuel  (7)  many  times  spoke  to  the  author  of  his  love  of  Grampa 

Rich  and  vhat  a fine  companion  he  made  after  his  father’s  illness,  he  thought 

of  naming  the  author,  "Nathaniel  Rich  Dyer".  After  some  discussion  it  was 

decided  the  name  Everett  Otis  was  more  appropriate  as  there  was  no  namesake 

for  Everett  Otis  Dexter,  who  was  still  living.  The  author  made  a mental  note 
that  he  would  call  a second  son,  Nathaniel  Rich  Dyer.  The  "rub"  came  in 

that  his  sister,  Justine  Dyer  Phillips  (P),  said  she  wanted  that  name  and 

no  matter  what  the  author  did  her  son  would  be  Nathaniel  Rich  Phillips . 

She  seemed  determined  and  not  wanting  two  people  of  the  same  name  in  the 

family,  a revision  was  made  to  Nathaniel  Paine  Dyer  (9),  the  Paine  for 

Betsey's  (^)  maiden  name,  a very  old  and  prominent  Truro  family,  (see  section 

on  Paine  family^  A few  years  later  when  Jiistine  (P)  had  a son,  much  to  the 

author's  stirprise,  she  named  him,  Joshua  Samuel  Phillips  (9).  What  became 

of  the  idea  of  naming  Joshua,  Nathaniel  Rich  Phillips  is  not  known. 

The  following  is  from  part  of  a conversation  the  author  held  with 
Aunt  ^felbel  in  her  bedroom  at  222  Park  Street,  Attleboro,  on  July  IP,  1956, 

Aunt  Mabel  was  concerned  the  next  Dyer  generations  would  know  nothing  of 
the  old  Truro  folk. 

Aunt  Mabel  (7)  said  she  always  thought  Nathaniel  Rich 
was  very  smart,  even  though  he  had  little  formal  education. 

Samuel  (7)  and  Mabel  enjoyed  visiting  with  him  and  his 
mother,  f Abigail)  Mammy  (U),  with  whom  he  lived.  They 
were  very  pleasant  people  and  informal.  They  let  Sam  and 
Mabel  (7)  have  the  run  of  the  place.  After  Mammy's  (h) 
death  in  IP96,  he  beean  to  live  with  his  daughter  Thannie  (6) 
during  the  winter  and  spent  his  summers  in  South  Truro.* 

During  the  summer  every  Saturday  he  would  walk  the  U miles 
from  his  house  in  South  Truro  to  the  Dyers  for  his  Saturday 
night  "beans".  Aunt  Mabel  said I can  nicture  him  now 
shuff liner  up  the  hill  to  the  house  with  his  canel''  Perhaps 
Nathaniel  P,  Dyer  (9)  I960-  has  something  in  common 
with  his  namesake,  as  they  both  love  baked  beans,  Mabel 
again  mentioned  as  others  have  since,  of  Nathaniel's  (5), 
love  of  history  and  that  he  kept  mary  records  of  local  events. 


♦ This  conflicts  with  Mildred's  (7)  statement  that  he  did  the  opposite; 
Winter  in  South  Truro  and  summer  with  the  Dyers  in  Truro  Village, 
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Saimiel(7)  was  11  generations  removed  firom  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims, 
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Above  is  Samuel (7)  Rich  family  grandfathers. 

This  information  was  copied  by  Aunt  Till  and  may  have  originated 
from  her  father  Nathaniel  Rich  183U-1912, 


There  is  also  a line  of  Mayflower  descent  through  Nathaniel  Rich  to 
Stephen  Hopkins, 

(1)  Stephen  Hopkins  Mayflower  passenger. 

(2) Giles  Hopkins  mar-^ied  Catherine  Wheldon 

(3)  Caleb  Hopkins  born  about  l65l 

(U)  Thankful  Hopkins  born  May  27,  1709 
(^)  Naphtali  Dyer  born  Dec,  29,17Ul 

(6)  'Hiankful  Dyer  born  iPlh  married  Ephraim  Rich  South  Truro, 

('^)  Hannal  Lombard  Rich  b,0ct  Ih,  iPlh  married  William  Rich,  Jr, 

(P)  Nathaniel  Rich  183U-1912 

(9)  Thannie  Maria  Rich  b,  Nov  ?6,  1P57  died  1920 

(10)  Samuel  Dyer  1P91-19^2 

(11)  Jane  Dyer, Feb.  2,  1919 
Samuel  Dyer, April  30,  1920 
Justine  Dexter  Dyer,  January  9,  192^ 

Everett  Otis  Dyer,  August  8,  1926 


Note 

fhe  above  is  ffom  Rich  family  papers 
and  sources  are  not  given. 
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Some  Servants,  One  Hanged 


SAINJS 

Alif.iujn 
M..;V  A;.ej'.on 
,ic.  ■ .loio.-i.t /. 

Mary  A-.t.'-ao:.,  •.reir  ca,? 


Rf-.T.t.'nbf-r  A..*:;  ' 
E a<;;o,-^ 
E. 
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B>  HL(.n  MULLIGAN 

,;f, — Die]  your  ancesioi's  conii;  o',  rr 
on  the  Mayflower? 

So  many  people  make  the  claim 
especially  around  Thank.':,' 
when  iniajinanons  — hke  ' 
lines  — are  apt  to  grow  expanttve 
that  one  would  ihink  the  s'.uidy 
180-ion  vessel  was  the  size  o.'  the  ^ li  j.-’r,  ^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  USS  ? c .n  it;  e 

restal  welded  together  and  lOadedVjj^,-;  --  

like  a troop  transport. 

Actually,  the  Mayflower  •■'•a 
pretty  well  packed,  but  or.'.v  Iti 
passengers  set  out  from  Souti.a.mp- 
ton  two  were  born  and  ’wo  d.ed  s' 

mouth  in  1620,  less  than  ha.l  sur- 
vived the  first  winter. 

In  the  interest.',  of  tettlir.g 
Thanksgiving  arguments  belore 
they  ari.se,  ’he  original  pas'enge.- 
list  of  the  Mayflower  is  hereoy 
printed.  II  you  can  claim  cetc-'n: 
from  any  of  these  families,  tr.er. 
you  can  r.ghtfully  cal’  vout.telf  a 
true  red  blooded  — but  no-  a b'.-re 
blooded  — American. 

'Pilgrim'  Modern  Term 


Mayflower  Passengers 


ftJKAVOKE' 


..  /.  - 
r p*- 


Ai  igs.‘..  r - 


pr..-» 


, or..'. 


Uj'-'C:'!,'. 

Caii'.er.r.e  Ca.  ver.  .-.j 
; -i  y..  cy 

Io...r  Cl  ac.-utt',.". 

Jo.'.r.  C.'ac.-ist:-r..  i.C 
.’•I'jies  Fi'-.c.-.er,  c.a-'.i 
i'i.mte!  f ,_e.'.  pnys,c.an 
Jc.'.n  Goodmar  linen'-weaver 
Gisir®  Minter.  unwed  g.rl  of  20 
Decor"  Pr.est.  .catter 
ritomas  Rogers,  merchant 
Joseph  Rogers,  his  son 
Edward  T.Uey.  cloth  maker 
.•-ruie  Tilley,  wde 


.-..ii-pi'.  jii....  „ge 

P‘5*^r  2.: 

Jam.'rc  C.'..i*.'ja.  t,a,^or 

Chhtcr.  his  wue 

Mary  'CrD-tor. , tneir  da^ghier 
R.i'.s.c  Cla-ke 


Cooper 

Francis  Eaton,  carpenter 
.Sa.-iu.  Ea.in.  his  wn'e 
£am-el  Eaton,  tneir  son 
Edward  Fuller 
-Arm  Fuller  his  w-lfe 
Samuel  F'uller.  their  son 
RiC.-.ard  Gard:r.°T 

('^S'^cprienHophi^.  merchanp^ 


John  TUlev.  silk  wofaer 
There  were  no  blueolooris  among  Bridget  Tilley,  his  w-ife 
the  Pilgrims  who  alighted  cn  Ply-  Elizabeth  Tilley,  their  daughter 
mouth  Rock.  In  fact,  the  term  Fd-  Thomas  Tinker,  wood  sawyer 

gnm  did  not  come  into  use  u.itiF Tmker,  his  ■wd'e 

the  early  19th  Century  and  i*  is  Tinker,  their  son 

doubted  if  the  Mayflower  pas.sen-.'^o^n  Tu^er,  merenant 
gers  actually  used  the  famous  rock; 
as  a stepping  stone  to  history.  ; 

Only  41  of  the  102  colonists  came' 
to  the  New  Yorld  for  religious  rea-  ^ 

sons.  These  were  called  Separatists,  1 '^®^^^bghter 
or  more  properly.  Brownisis,  fol-l  White,  son.  bom  at  sea 

lowers  of  Robert  "Trouble  church”'®, 


iuUzaoetn  Ecp*ims.  ms~ wde 
Giles  Hopkins,  t.hetr  son  ■' 
Constance  Hopkins,  their  daughter 
.Damaris  Hopkins,  another  son 
'Oceamis  Htpluns.  bern  at  sea 
Ecm'und  Margeson 
‘Christopher  Martin,  died  at  sea 
I Mar-mi.  his  wiie 


Turner,  his  son 

Turner,  another  son 

William  White,  wood  carver 


Browne,  a famous  dissenter  from  W^Iot-.  wife 


the  Church  of  England.  They  re- 


ferred to  themselves  as  "saints.” 


John  Hooke 


SERV.ANTS 


The  rest  of  the  Mayflower  com-| 


Richard  Mpre 


Roger  Wilder 


plement  ■^cas  made  up  of  "stran- 
gers.” mostly  members  of  the,j  w„- 
Church  of  England  who  came  from 
London  and  southea.st  England  andljQjjjj  Ho-^^.j^nd 


More,  his  brother 


Solomon  Prower,  Mandn's  stepsor 
1 William  M-llins.  shopkeeper 
I Alice  Mullins,  his  wife 
i Priscilla  Mullins,  them  daugn-=r 
Joseph  Mullins,  "dicm  son 
John  Rigdal? 

'Alice  Rigdaie,  his  -wife 
I Henry  Samson 
(Myles  Siandish.  soldier 

Rose  Stacdish  hm  -wife 

Richard  Warren,  merchant 
.Thomas  Wdliams 
iG.ibert  W'uislow.  brother  of  Edwar 
I HIKED  H.ANDS 

John  Alden.  cooper 
John  Allerion,  mariner 

Ellis.  saDor 

Thomas  Eng'ush.  .-r.ariner 
Wmluur.  Tret  ore.  sa.loi 


were  hired  by  the  Merchant  Ad-  vviHiant  Button,  died  at  ."ea 
venturers,  sponsors  of  the  vnvnap  i.-^  . _ 


the  , I Dotey 

to  settle  In  the  colony.  Myles  Stand- jE^ward  Leister 
lah.  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Mul-|  jo^n  Langemore 
lin.  three  of  the  most  famous  May- (Robert  Carter 
flower  passengers  thanks  to  Long-,  william  Holbeck 
fellow,  were  numbered  among  the  Edward  Thompson 
strangers.  Ellen  More 

Before  puffing  up  your  chest  too  | Elias  Story 
much  at  the  thought  of  being  a , George  Soule 
Mayflower  descendant,  you  might'  “ 

remember  that  there  were  no  arls- 


aocrata^no  ^wyers  « 

* -*^«na  the  Bfy  . f_ 


Tlllu  CH  £Lo  N TO 

Co  er-  S o Ci  S' ry  Tlnt-fftAy 
UJt  a c ^ f-cuyf  S T9fM<to  . 

“See  - 
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Nathaniel  Rich-wyote  this-peem  In-his  irifais.’book 
of  Rowombrancea  at  the  time  of  their  wedding? . 

His  wife  was  Abigail  Horkins  Lombard  IP36-IP73 
from  south  Truro. 
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Nathaniel  Rlch(5^  wrote  this  noem  in  the  Remeinbrabce  Book  to  hie 
wife  Abby  upon  her  death  at  ape  37  in  1P73, 
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Davt^  Rich(^)  1837-1697  is  a bfother  of  khhy  Rich 
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Mar7-)fepia«ioiib«rd(5)  was  the  sister  of  Abby  Loitbard  Rich^ 
Man'  married  Hezekiah  R,  Cobb  16U6-1PP9.  They  lived  9X  .yj 
the  hoTise  at  the  RR  crossing  in  South  Truro,  See  Page  jw**-- 
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Hannah  Lowibard  Rlch(li)  lPlli-lP96  ifas  the  mother  of  Nathaniel  Rich. 
\fter  Abif^ail's  death,  Hannah  and  Nathaniel  lived  together  in 
vrillian  Rich  homestead  South  Truro,  Hannah*B  husband  William  Rich^U; 
lPl0-ie50  had  died  when  their  children  were  youmr. 
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A 1908  letter  from  Nathaniel  Rich (5)  to  his  daughter 
Thannie  Dyer (6)* 

Thannie  has  moved  to  Hodges  Street  in  Attleboro  where 
she  lives  with  !!abel(7)  and  SaimielC?).  She  spends  the 
summers  in  Truro* 
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fVfZEH'/AH  R.  CoB®>  /-/oc/rii 
R YDSK  BE/^ch  So.  Tt^o,.0_  -/SfZ- 


The  Hezekiah  Cobb  house  at  the  Ryder  Beach  Road  railroad  crossing 
in  South  T7*uror  about  1892* 

Hezekiah  Cobb  married  Mary  (Marla)  Lombard,  the  sister  of  Abigail  Lombard, 
Abigail  was  the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Rich (9).  Hezekiah  was  drown  at  sea 
on  September  19,1889  at  age  U2. 

Anthony  Marshall,  Truro  historian  born  19C2,  remembers  as  a boy  the 
house  was  rapidly  deteriorating  through  neglect  and  it  fell  in  about 
1920,  Many  houses  in  Truro  had  nick  names  such  as  "Windy  Willows y "the 
Snake  House y etc,  and  this  one  was  called,  "the  Lilac  House",  It  was 
once  part  of  South  Truro  village,  but  when  economic  decline  set  in 
in  the  late  l800s,  the  house  went  down  with  it.  The  Cobb  heirs 
moved  to  Whitman  Mass, 

Note  the  bareness  of  the  landscape  and  the  many  fence  posts,  indicating 
extensive  pasture  land. 
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oiiiisrEs 

i >»-i tioK I e<l  (<>  tUe  Alt?in<»ry  of  >1  h<^.I  A. I -N'  1C.  l^OM 
HA  liD,  n ineinbei-  ol  Co.  A,  NlaHH. 

\'ol 'lilt  who  died  in  Andej-eoiiville 

)>i'ii>on,  .I\ily  lltb,  huiiu  tbe 

olono  ot' bin  luileral  t.ervicet»  in 
'I'rnfot  .Marti*.,  April 

Compoud  b0  brtUMtr  I’uu^—'Jirtuk  it  ycHtt^  to  wy  mvthrr. 


I. 

|ii>tuiit  till'  Iroiii  lii>-  lioiiic  in  flit*  <liv;ir  |»ri>^ou 
'I’licrr  liiy  tlir  lovril  loi  in  of  onr  InotlitT, 

W hero  for  weeks-  he  had  lingered  and  snllered  witli  |»iiin. 

lint  at  hi!«t  he  is  <l)  ing  of  hunger. 

No  kind  inotlier’>  liaiid  to  Miiuotli  his  damp  lirow, 

1 1 is  tine  heart  no  si.'ter  to  ehe«;r, 

.Vo  Itrotiier  is  tliere  to  support  his  frail  form, 

N’o  dear  loving  frimid  i>  near. 

4’houi  s. — Mother,  farewell  : e're  the  sun  again 
Shall  look  on  this  seem;  of  horror, 

1 shall  la-,  tliank  CJod,  fju  away  from  all  pain — 
For  in  heaven  1 shall  rest  ere  the  morrow. 

II. 


t)h!  my  heart  has  hi-en  torn  with  anguish  deep, 
.Vs  1 ve  tlnnight  of  home  and  loved  friend.'. 
Who  1 never  again  shall  grasp  hy  the  hand. 


'I’ill  we  mi-cl  in  that  hright,  Inippy  land. 

See,  the  Hag  the  foi-  is  iKjforc  me  nnw. 

t 

Flaunting  its  vile  luhls  abnvo  me  ; 

But  I hope  ere  long  o’er  tlie  soldier’s  grave, 

Will  he  floating  the  Hag  of  the  Iree. 

(iHoiifs. — Sisters,  farewell.  Arc. 

111. 

.My  hreath  grows  short,  my  eyes  grow  dim, 

1 am  dying ; ob,  pray  lor  me,  mother, 

, That  in  realms  above,  where  all  is  pure  love. 

We  may  one  day  meet  each  other. 

Tlie  hand  of  the  traitor  has  done  its  work. 

My  life  to  my  country  1 yield,  , 

.Vs  frt;ely  1 die,  and  as  noldy  too, 

.Vs  if  1 had  died  on  the  field. 

Cno'trs. — Hrothi-r,  farewell,  Arc, 

Benjamin  Keith  Lombard 

He  enlisted  from  Truro  in  Co,  A ^Pth  Mass,  Volunteers  during  the  Civil 
War,  While  on  a forced  march  of  22  miles  to  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness, 

Va.  in  May  l86lt,  he  fell  out  from  fatigue  with  several  others  and  was  captured 
by  guerillas.  He  was  sent  to  the  notorious  prison  camp  at  Andersonville,  Ga, 
where  he  died  shortly  after  of  disease  on  July  11,  1P6U, 

After  the  cease  of  hostilities  and  word  of  his  death  was  received  a 
funeral  service  was  held  in  Truro  on  April  23,  1P65,  His  brother  wrote  the 
above  lines  for  the  choir  to  sing  to  the  tune  "Break  it  Gently  to  His  Mother," 
Benjamin  was  born  in  Truro  on  April  3,  1PU3,  the  son  of  Solomon  and 
Joanna  Lombard,  He  was  later  for  some  unknown  reason  adopted  by  John  Atkins, 
It  is  also  not  known  what  his  relationship  is  to  Abigail  Lombard,  1836-1873, 
the  wife  of  Grampa  Rich, 
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When  Anthony  Marshal,  now  a local  Truro  historian,  was  In 
Wilder  Orasnnar  School,  he  had  "a  crush"  on  Alaa  Rose  Driecoll(7)* 
The  following  is  a poe«  he  wrote  for  her  as  Midred  Rose  Rich(7) 
reaembered  it  about  60  years  later  in  1975* 
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A 1975  letter  from  Mildred  Rose  Rich (7)  to  the  author, 
recalling  Anthony  Marshall's  poea. 
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cob  1TANDAI0>TIMB,  MlOAY,  NOViMBR  a,  im 


■ Slightly  Salty  George  L Moses 

More  has  been  wntta  in  newspaper  oolamns,  And  now.  here’s  whet  you're  probably  wa:UR; 

! naagazine  articles,  guidebooks  and  letters  to  edi-  for  . . . Justine  Ph.llips’  recipe  Icr  sea  clan 

bars  about  dams  than  any  other  Cape  Cod  sub-  pie.  an  ancient  one  that  comes  (rum  her  grea:- 

: .tect,  including  the  national  seashore,  the  Sum-  aunt.  Priscilla  Rich  of  Trttro; 

; mer  ^\hite  House.  litter  on  the  Mid-Cape  High-  Make  a regular  deep  pie  shell  with  cn.-t 

way.  “sweetheart  deals."  and  the  September  to  cover.  Then  add  l‘i  to  2 cups  of  sea  clams 

dosing  of  the  Sagamore  bridge— combined.  ^und  or  chopped  fine,  and  drained  of  ‘.he;r 

For  one  thing,  the  dam  makes  an  excenent  Liquid.  tSUunachs  of  these  dams  should  always 
: topic  of  dispute  for  any  cantankerous  Cape  Cod-  be  removed.)  Now  add  ^ cup  of  cracker  crumbs 
dcr.  Any  time  he  wants  to  start  an  argument  <Rita  crackers  are  fine)  to  V*  cup  of  the  Liouid 
hereabouts,  in  private  or  in  which  was  drained  from  the  dams,  U stick  of 

print,  aU  he  has  to  do  is  to  speak  butter  or  oleo,  one  well-beaten  egg,  *•*  cup  of 

well  of  the  tomato  in  a dam  otilk. 

chowder.  For  another,  the  clam  Combine  all  these  ingredients  and  season  with 

: is  a food,  end  almost  everyone  salt  and  pepper.  Let  the  mixture  sit  awhile  in  a 

, cats.  dtinJis  and  talks  food.  For  bowl  while  you  and  it  gather  strength.  Then  pour 

• ttaarl  thing,  every  third  Cape  it  in  the  pie  shell.  Cover  with  the  upper  crust, 

Codder  is  an  expert  eo  clams  irierce  this  top  crust  with  a fork  and  bake  in 

, . . where  to  find  them,  how  ■ 3S0  oven  for  one  hour, 

to  take  them,  how  to  serve  them,  father,  Samuel  Dyer  of  Truro  and  my 

how  to  eat  them  and  what  to  do  other  Truro  rdatives  have  often  spoken  of  the 

with  the  empty  shells.  importance  of  sea  dams  as  well  as  of  quahogs. 

Surprising  1 y little,  however,  J potatoes,  cranberries  and  blue- 

has  been  or  is  being  written  - • berries  in  the  diet  of  Lower  Capers  many  years 

about  aea  clams,  those  three-oomered  cousins  of  *80  when  the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of 

the  stehmer,  the  liUleneck  and  the  cherrystone  the  area  made  it  impossible  to  get  fresh  meat, 

which  lie  exposed  or  just  beneath  a mouKi  of  vegetables  or  fruit,”  said  Mrs.  Phillips.  "The 
sand  in  the  flats  along  the  Lower  Cape  and  in  sandy  soil  of  Truro  made  it  difficult  to  raise 
some  of  the  salt  ponds  and  ttfys  of  the  Upper  produce  or  livestock,  so  various  mixtures  of 
Cape.  clams,  potatoes  and  salt  pork  dominated  the  diet 

Joseph  C.  Uncoln  may  have  provided 'the  1^’*  average  Truro  citizen, 

reason  for  the  anonymity  of  the  sea  dam  when  “My  father's  grandfather,  Nathaniel  Rich,  each 

he  wrote:  "1  never  heard  that  sea  dams  were  y*®*"  ^^ed  to  make  the  long  trip  to  Boston  to  buy 
good  for  anything  as  an , edible,  except  in  a the  Winter’s  supply  of  flour,  sugar,  molasses, 
ftelicious  clam  pie.  niey  are  tough.  Tltio  fish  like  P®r*'  “d  beans  to  carry  the  family  through 
them  and  they  are  gathered  principally  (or  tait.”  another  year.” 

Disagrees  One  of  the  most  popular  dishes  in  those  days, 

T have  with  us  today  someone  who  disagrees  Mrs.  P.,  was  a scalloped  combination  of  po- 
with  Joe  Lincoln.  She  is  Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Phillips  tatoes  and  salt  pork  baked  in  a flat  pan.  This 

of  Falmouth,  nee  Justine  Dyer  of  Truro,  a de-  ‘^tsh.  native  to  South  Truro  where  glacial  hills 

scendnnt  of  the  early  settlers  of  that  tax-free  today  known  as  "hogbacks”  because  they 
town.  tWhen  any  community  has  an  "equalized  once  appeared  to  sailors  coming  into  TVuro  bar- 

tax  rate”  of  only  $9.80  per  |1,000— man,  that’s  backs  grouped  at  a trough,  is  called 

practically  tax-free.)  «•«— •• 

"Sen  clams,”  Mrs.  Phillips  told  me,  "are 
traditionally  used  by  I/)wer  Capers  In  chowder 
where  they  are  preferable  to  steamers,  as  well 
as  in  clam  pie.”  That  noise  you  just  heard  was 
Joe  Lincoln  turning  over  in  his  grave,  so  we'll 
hu.sllo  along  before  we  meet  his  ghost  writer. 

Mrs.  Phillips  agrees,  though,  that  sea  clams, 
heinc  large,  are  tough  unless  ground  up  or  chop- 
ped real  fine.  She  also  agrees  that  sea  clam  pie. 

'one  of  the  staples  in  the  diet  of  Truro  natives  60 
or  more  years  ago,”  is  delicious.  Clam  pie.  it 
seems,  was  once  served  as  a meat  substitute  for 
the  main  course  because  it  was  (and  is)  very 
filling. 

In  the  salt  pond  behind  my  house  t have 
often  found  sea  clams  located  near  the  entrance 
to  Vineyard  Sound,  but  they  aren’t  easy  to  come 
by.  You  don’t  find  them  in  the  soft  mud  near 
the  surface  but  deep  in  sand  driven  by,  tides 
inta  the  mouth  of  the  pond.  lo  Triiro,  accarding 
to  Mrs.  Phillips,  they  are  found  in  great  num- 
ber on  the  sand  bars  ("not  in  the  mud  flats 
where  littlcnccks  are  raked”).  Rows  of. sand 
bars  extend  for  n great  distance  off  North  Tturo's 
bay  shore.  Tlie  clams  there  are  so  plentiful  and 
, so  near  the  surface  they  can  be  scooped  at 
lew  tide  quite  quickly  and  easily  by  hand.  Some- 
t limes  you  can  even  feel  them  under  jfiur  feet 
f as  )'ou  walk  on  the  bars.  ' i 

■ . ..  II,  — ' a 


SoTBC  contm«nts  on  her  Dyer  and 
Rich  Truro  ancestors  by  Justine 
Dyer  Phillips (6)  that  aopeared  i» 
the  Falmouth  Mass,  paper. 

The  author  is  particularly  fond  o-f 
Thannie  Rich  Dyer  recipe  for  Sea 
Clam  Pie, 
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iHE  PfMNE 

The  first  member  of  the  Paine  family  to  settle  in  Truro  was  Captain 
Thomas  Paine,  1657-1721,  who  married  Hannah  Shaw,  He  was  said  to  have  been 
very  influential  in  town  affairs  and  at  various  times  held  the  offices  of 
selectman,  town  clerk,  judge,  justice,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  military  title 
of  captain.  Captain  Paine,  his  preferred  title,  owned  all  the  land  at 
Longnook*  and  many  other  parcels.  His  house,  one  of  the  first  to  be  built 
in  Truro,  stood  on  what  is  now  known  as  Castle  Road  a few  yards  east  of 
present  '^indy  Willows”,  beside  a never  failing  spring  of  water.  He  would 
have  been  a contermorary  of  Dr,  William  Dyer,  jr,  (l). 

First  Generation  Jonathan  Paine  (l),  born  16P6,  was  one  of  Thomas*  111  children 
and  he  married  Sarah  Mayo,  Jonathan  and  Sarah  are  considered  to  be  the  family 
ancestors  of  almost  all  the  Paines  that  were  to  later  reside  in  Truro, 

Jonathan  (!'),  like  his  father,  was  also  considered  to  be  a prominent  man  in 
Trxiro,  and  he  inherited  most  of  his  father’s  Longnook  lands.  It  was  a family 
trait  of  the  Paines  never  to  sell  land  and  as  recent  as  the  late  iPOOs, 
considerable  land  originally  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  Captain  Paine,  still 
belonged  to  his  descendants.  In  fact  a small  portion  of  this  large  acreage 
once  owned  by  them  in  South  Union  Field  area  of  Longnook  has  descended  through 
Betsey  Paine  Dyer  (5^  to  the  present  Dyers,  and  in  19Pl  is  the  basis  for  their 
land  title  in  a condemnation  proceedings  in  the  National  Seashore  Park,  This 
parcel  has  been  in  family  ownership  since  the  founding  of  the  town. 

Second  Generation  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (1)  had  another  good  size  family  of  7 
children,  one  of  which  was  Jonathan,  jr,  (2),  born  in  1711,  who  married  Hannah 
Lombard  (2)  in  1739.  Jonathan,  jr,  (2)  inherited  much  of  his  father's  property 
and  was  considered  to  be  a man  of  substance.  He  also  took  part  in  town  affairs 
and  owned  three  slaves:  Joe,  Hector,  and  Pomp, 

* Longnook,  as  mentioned  before  is  a very  old  name  in  Truro  and  pre -dates 
the  founding  of  the  town.  It  covers  an  area  from  the  backside  to  the  bay 
side  and  runs  through  Dyer  Hollow,  down  Castle  Road  into  the  Little  Pamet 
area. 
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Third  Generation  Jonathan,  jr.  and  Sarah  (2)  also  had  7 children,  the  ^th 
being  a boy  bom  on  June  17^2,  named  Ebenezer  (3)*  By  the  time  Ebenezer  (3) 

was  a young  man,  the  Revolution  had  begun  and  as  every  able  man  at  sometime 
or  another  was  required  to  serve  In  the  local  militia  In  some  capacity,  he  must 
have  seen  some  service  In  the  army.  Anyway,  two  of  his  brothers  did/  and  lost 
their  lives  in  that  war.  One  brother,  Solomon  (3^>  born  in  175U,  died  at  age 
21  in  an  army  hospital  In  the  New  York  area  dviring  the  1776  campaign;  and 
Jonathan  (3^,  the  oldest  brother  in  the  family,  bom  in  17U0,  died  in  prison 
at  the  British  naval  base  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Jonathan  (3^,  using  his 
sailing  skills,  had  taken  up  "privateering",  as  did  many  Truro  men,  but  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  captured  by  an  English  warship. 

Their  brother,  Ebenezer  (3),  however,  had  a long  life  and  lived  at 
Longnook  for  all  his  79  years,  passing  away  on  December  12,  I83O,  Toward 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  he  married  Abigail  Paine  and  they  had  h children. 
Fourth  Generation  Ebenezer  and  Abigail's  (3^  first  child  was  a son  named 
Solomon  (U),  born  1782,  named  for  his  uncle  Solomon,  who  had  died  six  years 
earlier  in  the  Revolution,  Solomon  (U^  on  November  28,  I8II  married  another 
Paine,  namely,  Betsey  (h)  who  had  been  born  on  January  6,  1786,  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Barnabas  and  Martha  Paine;  another  branch  of  the  family  running 
down  from  the  first  Truro  Paine,  Apparently,  another  trait  of  the  family, 
besides  never  selling  land,  was  to  inter-marry  frequently  with  distant  cousins, 
Solomon  (Ii^  and  Betsey  had  a total  of  6 children,  one  of  which  was  a boy,  born 
August  3,  1817,  named  Jonathan  (5),  The  next  child  was  a girl,  born  on 
January  9,  1820,  named  Betsey  (5),  after  her  mother.  The  younger  Betsey  (5) 
was  to  marry  Squire  Dyer  and  they  are  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Dyers  and 
the  grandparents  of  Samuel  (7), 

Another  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Abigail  (3)  was  bom  on  October  22,  1798, 
and  was  named  Ebenezer  Paine,  Jr,  (U),  Ebenezer,  Jr,  married  Sarah  Paine  on 
April  22,  1823,  By  a freak  accident,  he  and  his  nephew,  were  to 

meet  a tragic  and  untimely  death  at  sea,  August  3,  1836  found  several 
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members  of  the  Paine  family  far  out  on  the  Atlantic,  fishing  on  the 
George’s  Bank,  as  part  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  "Turk”,  Elkanah  Paine, 
master,  A large  blackfish  s\irfaced  nearby  and  as  the  water  was  as  calm 
as  a mill  oond,  a small  boat  was  launched  to  attack  the  blackfish.  As 
Jonathan  Paine  (5),  Ebenezer  Paine,  Jr,  (b),  and  James  Russell,  a young 
apprentice  to  Elkanah,  approached  to  harpoon  the  creature,  it  tiirned  on 
them,  smashed  their  boat,  and  threw  them  in  the  water.  As  there  was  no 
other  boat  aboard  the  schooner  to  reach  the  struggling  men,  and  no  wind  to 
operate  the  sails,  the  crew  members  remaining  aboard,  had  to  watch  helplessly 
as  the  three  men  drowned.  Upon  returning  to  shore,  Elkanah,  had  the  duty 
to  notify  the  families  of  the  sad  news.  This  was  doubly  hard  as  they  vxere  all 
closely  related.  Elkanah,  Jt,  (U")  was  38  years  old  and  left  a widow  and  two 
minor  children,  Azuba  and  Samuel  (S) , Jonathan  (^),  was  Bet^^y^brSther,  4 

The  town  history  has  pages  devoted  to  lists  of  people  from  Truro  who 
suffered  similar  accidents.  Many  of  these  happened  during  storms  far  at  sea, 
but  many  occurred  close  to  shore  in  the  bay  during  good  weather.  Apparently 
few  had  learned  to  swim;  perhaps  so  much  time  had  to  be  spent  during  their 
boyhood  helning  their  family  eke  out  a living,  there  was  little  opnortunity 
to  practice  this  snort.  The  author  never  considered  his  father  Samuel  (7) 
who  was  brought  up  in  this  enviroment  a very  strong  swimmer.  Also,  if  life 
preservers  had  been  available,  many  of  these  tragedies  would  never  have 
happened,  particularly  the  one  that  caused  the  deaths  of  Ebenezer  and  Jonathan. 

Not  only  was  the  sea  a frequent  killer  of  Truro  men,  but  disease  was 
also  a common  cause  of  death,  Betsey  ($)  had  another  brother,  Richard  H,  Paine, 
who  died  in  18U9  at  age  37  from  Cholera.  Betsey  {$)  herself  was  to  lose  her 
first  husband,  Silas  K,  Hopkins  at  age  29  in  lPli6  of  Consumption  (T.B.),  a 
very  common  disease  in  those  days.  This  left  Betsey  a 23  year  old  widow 
with  a younger  daughter.  Not  long  after  that  loss,  she  married  again  to 
(Squire)  Samuel  Dyer  (5),  a life  time  neighbor  of  Betsey  in  the  Djrer  Hollow, 

The  title  ”Squire''  is  only  used  here  as  identification  purposes,  as  Samuel  (^) 
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did  not  acquire  this  title  until  much  later.  After  their  marriage, 

Samuel  moved  in  with  Betsey  at  her  "Windy  Willow"  home. 

Few  possesions  now  remain,  in  at  least  our  branch  of  the  Dyer  family, 
that  once  belonged  to  this  prolific  Truro  family,  those  that  survive  are 
namely:  a school  book  onoed  owned  by  Betsey  Paine  Dyer  (51,  given  by  the 
author  to  her  namesake,  Betsey  Dexter  Dyer  Orosovsky  (9)  1951:-  of  Rehoboth 
and  Boston;  a parcel  of  land  in  South  Union  field  of  uncertain  location; 
and  possibly  some  odd  salt  marshes  in  the  Little  Pamet  area.  The  name  Paine, 
however,  continues  in  the  family  as  a middle  name  of  Nathaniel  Paine  Dyer  (9) 
Hehoboth,  Massachusetts, 

The  author  and  his  wife  while  visiting  Truro,  England,  during  June  of 

19fl,  were  told  at  the  "Coach  and  Horses"  Pub  that  of  all  the  names  common 

to  both  towns,  the  name  Paine  by  far  is  the  most  frequently  found  in  Truro, 
England,  today. 


author  knew  very  little  about  this  important  branch  of  the  family 
beyond  Betsey  Paine  Dyer  (51,  Samuel  or  Mabel  never  snoke  of  them.  Considerable 
research  was  required  to  ascertain  the  above  facts,  as  follows: 


Sources  for  Paine  Family  Research 

History  of  Truro  by  Shebnah  Rich 
Vital  Records  of  Truro,  Attleboro  Library 
^obate  Records  Ebenezer  Paine  Estate  #529  and  #10ii7 
Barnstable  County  Registry  of  Probate 
Deeds  of  Dyers  and  Paines'  in  D3rer  Hollow 
at  Barnstable  Registry  of  Deeds 
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INVENTORY  OF  THE  ESTATE  07  EBENEZER  PAINE « JR,  (179P-1B36) 

brother  to  Solomon  Paine  (U),  and  uncle  to  feetsey  Paine 

Dyer,  1820-1896. 

Ebenezer  lived  in  Dyer  Hollow  and  had  drowned  while  attacking 
a blackfish  on  George’s  Bank  1^  years  before. 


REAL  ESTATE 


The  homestead  containing  by  estimation  about  3A  acre  with  the  buildings  thereon 


(In  Dyer  Hollow)  $610.7^ 

One  piece  of  clear  land  near  the  homestead  $U7.00 

One  of  same  joining  the  above  piece  on  the  south  and  then  to  the  road  $U7.00 
One  piece  of  brush  land  between  Dyer  Hollow  and  Hinkley  Hollow  $28.00 
One  piece  of  brush  land  on  the  South  Union  field  $2U.50 

TOTAL  $818,7^ 


PERSONAL  ESTATE 


One  cow-$ll,7^j  one  bed  and  stead -$13. 29;  one  same-$l9.29 

Two  quilts -$Ii.90;  six  chests-$3*00;  three  small  saii«  @ $1.90 

Nine  sheets-$3.00;  12  pair  pillow  cases-$2.00;  two  bed  quilts-$ 

Two  trunks -$ 2, 90;  two  table  cloths -$.50 

One  stove  with  cooking  utensils  thereto  belonging 

Two  tables -$1,90;  one  stand -$,P0;  one  clock-$9.00 

Six  chairs-$l,90;  one  rockine  chair  and  one  small  chair 

Four  chairs-$,90;  one  watch-$P,00 

Two  looking  glasses-$l,90;  crockery  ware-$2.90 

Glass  ware-$,90;  stone  ware-$,29;  knives  & forks-$,90 

Five  deft  ware -$1.79;  hollow  ware -$1,00;  farming  tools-$,79 

One  wheel  barrow-$2,00;  wood  ware-$l.P0 

One  pair  brass  candlesticks  and  lamp-$,79 

Six  silver  teaspoons-$U.OO;  one  table  spoon  (silver) -$1,29 

Books-$1,00;  wareing  apparrel-$29.00 


TOTAL 


$U0.29 

$lii,00  Bedroom 


3.00$  7.00 
$ 3.00 

$10,00  Kitchen 
$ 7.30Dinning- 
$ 2,9Proom 
$ 8.90 
$ U.oo 
$ 1.69 
$ 3.90 
$ 3.80 
$ .79 
$ U.29 
$26.00 

$136.98 


Supposedly  from  inventories  such  as  above,  historians  are  able  to 
determine  how  the  furniture  was  placed  in  the  house.  Although 
this  is  not  a good  exang)le  as  it  is  such  a small  estate,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  appraisers  first  began  Vith  the  bedroom. 
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~fkuRO  Ho  USE  Tours 


During  the  1970s,  the  author  thought  it  would  be  interesting  and  of 
historical  value  to  future  Dyers,  if  he  visited  some  of  the  old  homes  of 
his  ancestors  with  the  last  living  Truro  relatives. 

Aunt  Caroline  House  Tour 

Princess  Hollow  Road 
South  Truro,  August  7,  1972 

Present:  Alma  Rose  Driscoll, (7) 

Mildred  Rose  Rich,  (7^ 

Betsey  D,  Dyer,  (9) 

E,  Otis  Dyer  (8) 

First  we  went  by  Nathaniel  Rich  house,  the  yellow  one  east  of  Dutra 
Store  in  North  Truro  near  the  over  pass,  Alma  and  Mildred  said  the  house 
originally  stood  in  South  Truro  on  the  southside  of  Prince  Valley  Road  and 
as  that  neighborhood  became  economical  depressed,  it  was  moved  to  its  present 
location.  Anthony  Marshall,  Truro  historian,  had  said  this  was  a common 
occurrence  during  his  boyhood,  Mildred  and  Alma,  thought  Nathaniel  may  have 
lived  at.  one  time  elsewhere  with  his  wife  and  children,  but  thev  did  know  he  ended 
up  at  this  house.  It  had  originally  belonged  to  his  mother,  ''Mammy'*,  (Hannah  Rich) 
The  Truro  post  office  now  Duarte  Real  Estate  Office  was  the  school 
attended  by  Mildred  and  Alma  as  children.  The  grades  taught  were  1-9  with 
two  teachers,  1 to  h and  5 to  9,  A long  time  teacher,  Mary  St(^er,  taught 
Alma  and  Mildred  as  well  as  their  mother  Aunt  Till, 

Aunt  Caroline  (9)  was  Nathaniel  Rich's  (9)  sister.  Her  final  name  was 
Caroline  Carver  Leonard  Rich  Mines  Saveryl  The  unusual  name  resulted  from 
having  a n\imber  of  middle  names  and  being  married  twice,  Alma  and  Mildred 
liked  to  kid  her  about  her  many  names.  She  had  one  daughter.  Nan,  who 
married  a Capron  of  the  Capron  Oil  Co,,  Attleboro, 

As  we  were  driving  near  the  South  Truro  Cemetery,  Mildred  (7)  was 
reminded  of  an  amusing  anecdote.  When  one  of  Aunt  Caroline's  (9)  husbands 
died,  Alma  and  Mildred  (7)  with  their  father  and  mother  were  travelir^  by 
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horse  and  wapon  along  the  same  road  to  the  house  for  the  funeral.  As  their 
father  was  driving  the  spirited  horse  over  the  sand  road  near  the  cemeterj, 
they  noticed  Grampa  (Nathaniel)  ^^ich  (^)  and  little  Samuel  Dyer  (7)  walking 

I 

along  the  road,  also  heading  for  the  funeral.  Aunt  Till  (6)  said  "Look  out 
Pa,  I don't  think  they  hear  us  coming,"  but  before  their  father  could  stop 
the  horse  they  had  run  them  down,  knocking  Grampa  Rich  over  and  breaking  his 
cane,  Mildred  said  that  as  a boy  Samuel  (7)  went  everywhere  with  Grampa  Rich, 
Aunt  Caroline's  house  is  located  out  of  sight  northerly,  off  Princess 
Hollow  Road,  South  Truro,  on  a knoll.  The  author  first  visited  here  with 
Alma,  Mildred  and  Alma's  boyfriend  Joe  Wolf  in  19U2,  Rich  family  relations 
may  have  still  owned  it  then,  but  at  that  time  we  found  no  one  home.  The 
author  often  has  recalled  the  beautiful  but  lonely  setting  of  the  old  cape 
cod  house  with  the  wind  moaning  softly  about  the  door.  Even  though  then  the 
landscape  was  much  more  open,  it  seemed  like  a very  lonely  place. 

On  the  second  visit  in  19*^2,  little  had  changed  inside  or  out  except  for 
a brushier  landscape.  The  house  is  now  within  the  Cane  Cod  Seashore  Park  and 
barring  a catastrophe,  will  be  preserved  for  ever  as  an  example  of  true  cape 
cod  house  affchitecture.  The  present  owners  since  l°ii^,  a Nichols  family, 
were  very  friendly  and  showed  us  around.  It  brought  back  many  memories  to 
Alma  and  Mildred  who  often  visited  here  as  girls.  Aunt  Caroline  (9^  was  a 
good  house  keeper,  and  I was  told  many  people  thought  Mildred  took  after  her. 
Later  in  life  Caroline  lived  with  her  niece  Aunt  Till  (6''  during  the  winter 
and  spent  her  summers  here.  Occasionally  during  the  summer  Alma  and  Mildred 
and  Aunt  Till  would  hike  over  for  a visit  from  their  home  in  Truro  center 
to  see  if  she  was  alright.  Usually  they  walked  over  and  returned  by  the 
afternoon  train  from  the  nearby  South  Truro  depot.  Once  having  been  caught 
in  an  unexpected  rain,  Mildred  recalled  spending  a cozy  night  in  one  of  the 
small  upstairs  bedrooms.  They  remembered.  Aunt  Caroline  liked  gingerbread 
and  Alma  and  Mildred  found  her  recipe  to  be  very  tasty. 

Another  anecdote  related  on  this  excursion  was  that  "Phil"  R3^er  of 
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"Windy  Willow"  was  the  Truro  constable  but  did  not  really  like  the  job, 
because  when  he  arrested  people  he  made  enemies,  and  he  found  it  not  good 
for  his  wood  and  grain  business* 

Dyer  Home  Truro  Village 

August  11,  1973  - with  Alice  E.  Dyer  1891- 
spent  honeymoon  here  in  1917,  Jane  Dyer  Ellsworth  1919- 
vis  ited  here  as  a baby  in  1920,  Alma  Rose  Driscoll 
1902-1979,  Mildred  Rose  Rich  1900-1976  who  both  stayed 
here  one  winter  with  their  mother  Aunt  Till,  "to ‘keep  an 
eye  on  things" 

The  house  was  presently  owned  bv  Phyllis  Dupanne,  the  writer,  and 
her  husband  Eben  Given,  Phyllis^  father,  Mr,  Parker,  had  piu'chased  the  place 
in  1921  from  the  Dyers,  Given  while  showing  us  around  commented  on  the 

bareness  of  the  hills  at  that  time  (1921)  and  on  how  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Cape  Cod  Bay  could  be  seen,  Alice  E,  Dyer,  Mildred  and  Alma  all  agreed. 

Today  it  is  quite  wooded,  Alice  recalled  that,  as  there  was  so  little  shade 
along  the  road,  Thannie  planted  a willow  tree  for  travelers  to  rest  by.  We 
could  not  find  it  and  fh:.  Given  said  he  had  recently  cut  it  down.  It  was 
recalled  Thannie  had  trouble  keening  her  belongings  intact  while  the  house 
was  vacant  during  the  winter  as  there  were  many  "break-ins".  Some  of  the 
furniture  was  once  stolen  when  vacant,  Mildred  and  Alma  said  , that  to  be 
watchmen,  was  the  reason  they  spent  one  winter  here  with  their  mother, 

Mr,  Given  thought  the  old  house  may  have  once  been  used  as  a post  office, 
Alice  pointed  out  the  rooms  as  they  were  when  she  first  visited  here  as  a 
guest  in  July,  1916,  and  again  on  her  honeymoon  in  June  1917,  (see  Briggs 
Corner)  Alice  and  Mildred  thought  some  rooms  were  now  a little  different, 

Alice  recalled  she  had  a new  experience  at  that  time,  trying  to  cook  meals 
on  a little  kerosene  stove.  She  remembered  she  and  Samuel  walking  on  the 
sandy  roads  to  Wellfleet,  having  a steak  dinner,  and  coming  home  by  train. 

Thy  also  walked  to  North  Truro  to  visit  Win  Ryder  Hart,  Sam’s  cousin,  and 
had  a fish  chowder  dinner. 

When  it  was  used  as  a summer  place,  Thannie  rented  the  best  part  for  a 
little  income  and  lived  in  the  west  portion  including  the  ell. 
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Sanuel  ’Dyeril)  in  1917  at  age  26,  This  picture  was  taken 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Alice  S.  Dexter. 
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Memories^  or  £/\n\uel-  Dyer 


Jane  Dyer  Ellsworth  - 1919- 
Hifhland  Park,  Illinios 

Memories  of  Samuel  Dyer,  1891-1952 


Daddy  was  a quiet,  gentle,  understanding,  reserve,  patient,  well-liked 
and  fine  person. 

I could  usually  get  permission  from  him  to  do  a certain  thing  more  than 
I could  from  mother. 

He  liked  children.  Had  lli  grandchildren  but  only  his  first  one,  Martha, 
remembers  him.  She  was  years  old  when  he  died  and  called  him  "Grampy" 
and  still  does. 

His  wants  were  simple.  He  liked  chickens,  and  often  in  the  Spring  there 
would  be  a crate  of  new  chicks  that  he  ordered  behind  the  stove.  Re  also 
liked  gardening  and  during  World  War  IT  he  had  a large  Victory  garden  at 
Oaks  Road,  He  also  let  neighbors  use  his  vacant  land  for  their  gardens. 
Another  thing  he  en.loyed  doing  was  to  pick  blueberries  and  beach  plums. 

We  all  would  have  to  go  with  him  to  the  hills  of  Truro  and  pick.  Mosquitos 
never  bothered  him  - iust  me. 

He  always  en,ioyed  going  to  the  Cape  and  in  his  later  years  he  felt 
much  better  when  there.  He  was  so  haony  with  the  cottage  he  was  building 
when  he  died, 

I remember  when  I was  $ or  6 3rears  old  I would  have  occasional 
nightmares  - see  shadows  on  the  wall,  I would  call  him  and  dutifully  he 
would  come  in  and  sleen  with  me  the  rest  of  the  night  with  no  harsh  words 
or  objections. 


Justine  Dyer  Phillips  1925- 
Falmouth,  Massachusetts 

Memories  of  Samuel  Dyer,  1891-1952 

1. )  How  I never  heard  him  raise  his  voice  in  anger  in  front  of  us  kids; 
if  he  was  angry,  he  would  grind  his  teeth,  bite  his  tongue,  curse  under 
his  breath,  and  say  nothing, 

2. )  How  he  sat  in  his  chair  in  the  living  room  on  Sunday  afternoon  and/or 
evenings  and  smoked  cigars,  listened  to  ballgames  on  radio,  read  nystery 
and  adventure  books,  and  dozed.  The  cigar  smoke  oermeated  that  part  of  the 
house  and  gave  me  a regular  "Sunday  headache;"  I always  associated  Sundays 
with  cigars  and  headaches  and  always  dreaded  Sunday  afternoons  at  home. 

3. )  How  we  took  (Otis  and  I)  Satu2*day  morning  excursions  to  the  Natick 
sewer  bods  or  the  construction  sites  in  Framingham  (roads,  sidewalks  — 
W.P.A.  workers)  and  stood  around  Interminably  in  the  hot  sun  or  freezing 
cold  while  he  inspected  and  chatted;  also  visits  to  a Boy  Scout  cabin  in 
freezing  damp  woods. 


Samuel  DyerC?)  19^8  after 
driveway  has  been  shoveled 


Palm  Sunday  19U8.  Samuel  Dyer (7) 

Jane  Dyer  Ellsworth(P)  holding 
Martha  L.  Ellsworth (9 ) . Martha  is 
9 months  old  and  has  Just  been  baptised, 


Sprint  19Ue-  Jane  Dyer  Ellsworth(8) , 
Samuel  D^r(7)  and  Samuel  Dyer,  Jr.(P) 


C I f I ( M’  I • 
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U#)  Hoir  we  took  longer  outings  on  Sundays  to  places  like  the  Mt.  WachusettCQuabir 
Dam  and  Reservoir  and  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  Bridges  (under  constmction)  and 
waited  endlessly  while  he  looked  everything  over  and  talked  with  workmen. 

5. )  How  we  had  Sunday  evening  picnics  on  Mt.  Nobscot  or  in  the  country 
around  Framingham  after  the  outings  to  places  as  noted  in  #3  above. 

6. )  How  we  had  a family  crisis  with  much  gnashing  of  teeth  when  Otis  and 
Sam  rebelled  against  joining  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  at  the  U.  of  Maine,  especially 
Sam,  who  was  determined  to  join  a different  fraternity.  Both  succumbed  to 
pressure. 

7. )  How  impressed  I was  in  visits  to  his  office  downtown,  to  get  a ride 
home  after  a movie  or  such,  — to  see  the  maps,  charts,  blueprints  all 
about  and  men  working  on  themj  especially,  impressed  by  the  huge  wall  map 
of  Framingham  with  his  name  printed  on  it  at  the  bottom. 

8. )  How  he  always  had  the  job  of  printing  covers  and  title  pages  for  all 
our  school  reports  in  Junior  High  School. 

9. )  How  every  Christmas  season  in  the  dark  of  early  evening  there  would  be 
knocks  on  the  front  door  and  strange  dark  men  who  spoke  poor  or  no  English 
wo\ild  thrust  in  to  me  a bottle  or  two  of  homemade  red  Italian  wine,  — 

”for  Mr.  Dyer,"  how  on  other  occasions,  Italian  workmen  would  bring  to  our 
backyard  a cement  bird  bath  and  a cement  bench  (homemade). 

10. )  How,  although  he  was  not  naturally  skilled  with  his  hands  so  that  most 
things  went  wrong,  he  built  many  things  for  us  ~ dollhouses  for  Jane  and  me 
(I  always  preferred  hers  because  it  had  2 storeys),  a double  swing  set  behind 
the  garage,  a swing  for  the  apple  tree  put  up  every  April  19th;  the  fish  pool 
made  from  a barrel  mold,  foot  lockers  for  camp. 

11. )  How  he  loved  baseball,  listened  to  the  games  on  the  radio  on  Saturdays 
(the  announcers’  voices  would  drone  on  and  on,  so  boring  to  me),  how  thrilled 
he  was  to  go  to  a World  Series  Red  Sox  game  once  in  Boston,  how  he  used  to 
take  Sam  and  Otis,  and  a couple  of  times  me,  to  baseball  games  in  Boston; 
how  Otis  never  wanted  to  go  and  had  to  pretend  to  like  it,  how  double-headers 

were  usually  selected  and  dreaded  by  Otis  (I  went  a couple  of  times  and  hated 
their  length  and  the  hot  sun) • 

12. )  How  he  came  home  at  12  noon  each  day  for  a hot  lunch  (a  dinner,  really), 
and  in  the  driveway  always  greeted  the  cat  who  came  running  with  the  cry, 

"Hey,  Cat-sal"  Every  cat  was  called  "Cat-sa." 

13. )  How  he  arrived  as  a freshman  at  the  U.  of  Maine  (he  told  me)  with  $^.00 
in  his  pocket,  got  a job,  full  time,  digging  ditches,  while  he  went  to  school 
full  time.  Sometime  later,  a university  official  noted  his  working  hours 
and  difficulty  and  got  him  a pleasanter  job  in  the  college  library  where  he 
studied  on  the  job, 

lii.)  How  once  on  a Saturday  morning  tOTir  of  the  Italian  laborers  digging 
ditches  for  the  W.P.A,  in  Framingham,  I scornfully  commented  on  how  dirty 
and  sweaty  they  looked  digging  in  the  broiling  hot  sun,  how  bored  I was 
with  the  whole  expedition,  especially,  when  he  got  down  into  the  ditches 
himself  and  talked  with  the  workmen,  who  spoke  broken  English,  while  I 
stood  around  and  waited  for  him  in  the  hot  sun  and  flying  yellow  dust  and 
gravel;  I didn't  see  why  he  lowered  himself  to  talk  and  spend  time  with 
these  dirty  uneducated  men  (I  was  about  10  years  old,  in  igjr  intellectual  snob 
stage),  I thereupon  was  given  the  only  real  "lecture"  I ever  recall  from 
him,  and  I never  to  scorn  hard  work,  no  matter  how  dirty;  that  these  men  were 
more  to  be  respected  and  admired  than  I was  (in  short,  better)  because  they 
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were  slarin^  to  earn  an  honest  lirin^'  and  I was  unemployed;  that  one  day, 
the  children  and  grandchildren  of  these  men  would  be  running  this  town,  would 
be  its  doctors  and  lawyers,  and  selectmen  (and  they  were);  that  Italians  were 
very  intelligent,  hardworking  people  with  the  riffht  values  in  education; 
that  immigrants  and  the  poor  were  as  important  as  I was;  that  being  able  to 
read  a book  was  in  no  way  as  valuable  or  significant  as  the  desire  to  read 
and  learn  and  to  work  for  these  goals,  as  these  men  were  doing  for  their 
children;  that  the  inability  to  speak  English  was  no  stigma;  that  I had  better 
pet  my  values  straight  and  that  he  never  again  wanted  to  hear  a slighting 
remark  about  an  Italian,  a poor  man,  or  a W.P.A,  laborer. 

He  then  nroceeded  to  tell  me  how,  when  he  was  forced  to  drop  out  of 
college  in  the  middle  of  his  junior  year,  for  lack  of  money,  he  went  to  work 
on  road  construction  for  Mr,  Carlo  Bianchi,  an  Italian  contractor  who  was  an 
immigrant  and  uneducated,  Mr,  Bianchi,  who  had  become  a prosperous  contractor, 
heard  of  his  dropning  out  of  college  and  summoned  him  to  his  office.  There 
Mr,  Bianchi  gave  him  a lecture  on  the  value  of  education,  above  all  else,  and 
told  him  that  he  would  loan  him  the  money  for  all  his  senior  year  if  he  could 
complete  his  junior  year,  by  independent  study,  while  working.  Daddy  agreed, 
wrote  to  his  professors  at  Maine  for  the  syllabuses  and  assignments,  bought 
the  textbooks,  and  on  his  own,  completed  the  course  and  returned  to  the 
college  in  May  to  take  and  pass  his  exams.  In  the  fall,  he  returned  for  his 
senior  year,  on  Mr,  Bianchi* s money  (it  was  a loan,  but  there  was  a gift 
involved  too);  Mr,  Bianchi,  knowing  how  hard  he  had  worked,  wanted  him  to  have 
a "normal"  college  year  to  enjoy  campus  life;  so  he  had  a comfortable  year, 
got  involved  with  his  fraternity,  and  renaid  Mr,  Bianchi  after  graduation  by 
working.  It  was  through  this  episode  that  he  gained  his  admiration  and 
respect  for  Italians;  he  said  he  never  forgot  Mr,  Bianchi* s lecture  to  him 
on  education  (similar  to  the  one  I got);  he  often  nointed  out  Mr,  Bianchi's 
home  in  Framingham  (Mr,  Bianchi  was  old  now),  a kind  of  country  estate  on 
the  Natick  line  on  Waverly  St.  My  own  interest  in  Italian  language  and 
culture  began  at  this  time;  I took  Italian  in  high  school  (the  only  non- 
Italian  in  a class  of  3D)  and  remember  the  respectful  attitude  I had  toward 
the  teacher  Mr,  lacopucci  and  my  Italian  classmates, 

1^,)  How  tuna  sandwiches  were  always  associated  with  picnic  lunches,  and 
sometimes,  deviled  eggs;  how  we  would  be  riding  along  in  the  car,  Otis  and  I 
in  the  back  seat,  en  route  to  the  Cane  or  some  construction  site,  looking 
for  a place  to  stop  for  our  nicnic;  how  Otis  and  I would  be  drooling  from 
hunger  and  the  smell  of  tuna  and  eggs;  how  no  spot  bv  the  road  was  ever 
suitable  — V7e  always  had  to  drive  further;  how  we  would  be  practically 
fainting  from  hunger  before  he  would  finallv  null  over  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  we  would  eat.  To  this  day,  if  I am  very  hungry,  I think  of  and 
actuallv  smell  tuna  sandwiches, 

16. )  How  at  his  funeral  calling  hours,  an  ancient  old  Italian  man  signed 
the  guest  book  and  came  over  to  me  to  say  in  broken  English,  — "Mr,  Dyer  — 
he  good  man." 

17. )  How  on  vacation  in  Eastham  for  two  weeks  in  August,  he  always  had  to  go 
home  earlv  for  Town  Meeting,  on  the  ^’-town  boat;  how  we  made  the  big  all  day 
trio  to  P-town  from  Eastham  to  visit  Aunt  Till,  how  long  it  seemed  cruising 
over  the  winding  narrow  roads,  checking  all  the  familiar  landmarks  of  his 
youth,  until  we  reached  6A  Cook  St,  where  Aunt  Till  and  Alma  lived.  There 
the  adults  took  over;  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  sit  primly  and  listen, 
although  usually,  Alma  would  give  us  a box  of  old  toys  and  paper  dolls  to 
play  with  in  the  corner  of  the  dining  room,  I saw  that  box  of  toys  only  once 
a year,  when  it  looked  awfully  good  to  me,  and  always  begged  Alma  to  give 

me  the  box,  or  some  of  its  contents,  to  take  home.  She  never  would  do  it, 
and  I felt  very  resentful  about  it.  The  day  culminated  in  the  fish  chowder 
served  at  the  dining  room  table,  chowder  which  I detested  and  gagged  on 
because  it  was  full  of  skin  and  bones  (I  had  seen  Aunt  Till  boil  cod  fish 
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heads  for  it) ; I would  manage  to  eat  a little  of  the  liquid  only  and  get 
away  with  it,  but  since  there  was  nothing  else  to  eat,  I always  ended  up 
hungry  all  day.  In  the  afternoon,  we  often  drove  over  to  Carver  St,  to 
Mildred’s  house  on  the  steeo  hill  where  we  always  worried  about  the  car’s 
brakes  not  holding  for  parking.  There  were  no  toys  at  Mildred’s  house;  we 
sat  on  hard  chairs  in  the  immaculate  polished  parlor  and  squirmed  while  the 
adults  droned  on.  Then  came  the  long,  long  drive  back  to  Eastham;  the  whole 
expedition  had  usually  taken  us  away  from  a good  day  on  the  beach  and  sandbars 
We  also  had  to  get  dressed  up  for  the  occasion,  and  wear  shoes, 

IP.)  How  I hated  the  blueberrying  expeditions,  on  the  Truro  woodlot  and  in 
Fram-'ngham  woods;  how  he  was  never  bitten  by  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  never  had 
problems  finding  the  berries, 

19, )  How  hard  he  worked,  at  his  .lob,  but  also  extra  surveying  for  private 
parties'.  He  would  never  be  home  before  6 P.M.  weekdays,  was  almost  always 
out  at  night  for  meetings.  The  only  recreation  would  be  the  limited  Cape 
simmer  vacation,  the  Sunday  afternoon  drives  and  picnics,  or  dozing  and 
reading  in  his  chair,  ball  games  on  the  radio;  how  he  grocery  shopped  every 
night  after  work  at  Brockeimans, 

20, )  How  he  was  a man  of  few  words,  which  made  the  little  he  said  more 
memorable,  T remember  once  as  a Radcliffe  House  Mother,  I was  involved  in  a 
petty  "tempest  in  a teapot"  and  was  asserting  ny  rights;  when  I told  him  my 
story,  he  said,  "Be  a Dyer I"  With  company  he  was  shy  (?)  and  reserved;  I 
always  avoided  being  alone  in  the  living  room  with  him  and  a guest  because 
there  was  just  silence  which  I found  excruciatingly  embarrassing;  he  never 
said  much  and  didn’t  seem  to  care,  I couldn’t  thirJc  of  anything  to  say  ever, 
and  the  guest  was  uneasy.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was  slowly,  thoughtfully, 
laconically. 


21,)  How  Sam  and  Otis  occasionally  went  down  cellar  to  get  whipped  with  the 
sticks  and  twigs  kept  behind  the  cellar  door  for  that  purpose,  how  they 
sometimes  destroyed  the  whips  which  had  been  cut  from  the  woods  in  back,  I 
remember  one  vivid  occasion  when  Otis  refused  to  close  the  dining  room  door 
on  his  way  to  bed,  and  his  stubbornness  led  to  a howling  descent  to  the  cellar. 
I never  knew  just  what  happened  down  there,  but  they  were  solemn  occasions 


observed  by  those  upstairs  in  respectful  silence.  I did  not  get  the  whips, 
but  often  felt  Ma’s  painful  pinch,  was  locked  in  the  kitchen  closet,  and  of 
course,  threatened  with  reform  school.  On  our  Sunday  excursions,  we  often 
seemed  to  ride  by  reform  schools  for  bad  boys  and  girls;  they  were  carefully 
pointed  out  to  us. 


22.)  How  actually  permissive  he  and  Ma  were  as  parents:  we  (Otis  and  I)  seemed 
to  have  a great  deal  of  freedom,  to  roam  the  woods,  swim  in  Lamed ’s  Pond, 
even  across  the  pond  and  around  the  pond  pushing  pieces  of  wood;  skating,  skiim 
turned  loose  in  Eastham  on  the  beach  and  bars,  Schoolwork  was  a prioritv,  going 
to  bed  early,  being  on  time  for  meals  mattered;  otherwise,  we  did  what  we 
pleased  and  seldom  were  checked  on,  and  did  not  have  much  contact  with  him 
actually. 


Jane  Fyer  Ellsworth(8)  took  this  picture 
of  Samuel  Dyer (7)  at  his  25th  reunion 
at  the  Univ,  of  Maine  in  1937* 


September  19h7-Samuel 
holding  Martha  Ellsworth 
at  176  Warren  Rd, 
Framingham,  Mass, 


Samuel  Dyer(7)  at  his  last  visit  to  Lambda  Chi  Alpha 
headquarters  in  Indianapolis  Ind,  October  19^1« 
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E,  Otis  Dyer  - 1926  - 
Rehoboth,  Massachusetts 

Memories  of  Samuel  D3rer,  (7)  1P91»19^2 


Following  are  some  memories  Samuel's  children  had  of  him  that  I 
am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  future  generations  of  Dyers. 

1. )  T recall  at  about  age  3 or  U going  with  Samuel  (7)  to  the  Yontwa7vrte 
sandbank  loading  sand  in  biorlap  bags  to  fill  newly  built  sandbox.  Having 
always  been  fond  of  building  roads,  I soon  moved  from  the  box  to  the  garden. 
Not  long  after  I remember  watching  Samuel  spade  up  a large  area  at  the  edge 
of  the  woods  which  furnished  ample  room  for  my  road  building  for  many  years, 

2. )  Samuel  liked  to  bowl  with  the  Grace  Congregational  Church  Men's  Club, 

He  was  not  a good  bowler,  but  it  wasn't  from  lack  of  trying.  One  evening 
about  19U2,  I heard  him  sawing  and  pounding  down  cellar.  Upon  investigating, 

I found  him  building  a small  bowling  alley  with  firewood  of  the  proner 
diameter  cut  for  ten  pins  and  wooden  croquet  balls  for  bowling  balls.  The 
coal  bin  was  the  backstop.  He  used  this  setup  to  improve  his  aim, 

3. ^  At  about  age  3 or  less  I remember  being  always  called  by  him  "a  tacker" 
and  one  day,  I could  hardly  wait  for  him  to  get  home  to  show  him  T could  now 
get  on  a big  tricycle.  The  cat  was  always  called  "cat-sa", 

Samuel  giving  advice  or  threats  when  I was  in  high  school  such  as; 

"stop  horsing  around",  "When  are  you  going  to  get  hold  of  yourself?"  "When 
are  you  going  to  anply  yourself?"  To  Samuel  (P)  "If  you  don't  get  down  to 
business  you  will  end  un  as  a truck;6riveri»'  When  Samuel  (P)  said  he  wanted 
to  be  a truck  driver,  the  author  was  surprised  at  his  daring,  Samuel  (7') 
scoffed,  "Is  that  all  the  ambition  vou  have?" 

5. )  Samuel  C?)  swimming  sidestroke  and  always  wearing  an  old  black  one  niece 
bathing  suit  at  Eastham  and  later  Truro.  He  never  learned  "over  hand", 

6. ')  Going  to  "work"  with  him  to  look  over  some  construction  job  that  needed 
checking  in  the  evening  or  on  a weekend.  Usually  I was  able  to  pickup  some 
hard  to  get  scrap  boards  and  loose  or  bent  nails  for  one  of  my  projects, 

7. ''  Looking  at  his  engineering  drawings  at  the  Town  Office  and  admiring  the 
transit  when  he  had  it  home.  It  always  was  kent  carefullv  on  the  dining  room 
buffet  table, 

P,^  Carving  a big  leg  of  lamb,  the  size  of  a small  turkey  at  Sunday  dinner, 

9. )  The  continual  business  calls  he  would  receive  at  home  in  the  evening 
about  town  work  or  his  own  surveying  business.  Also  his  ability  to  completely 
relax  after  his  day's  work  and  supper  in  his  big  easy  chair  in  the  living 
room,  surrouftded  by  a haze  of  pipe  or  cigar  smoke,  reading  the  paper  and 
almost  always  before  the  evening  was  over,  fall  asleep, 

10. )  "When  I was  being  chased  by  Samuel  (P)  for  having  got  in  his  way.  The 
chase  went  like  this:  I would  race  through  the  kitchen  and  before  entering 
the  dining  room  pull  out  two  kitchen  chairs  behind  me  to  block  the  passage. 
This  always  stopped  or  slowed  Samuel  (P)  which  meant  I either  had  to  race  by 
Samuel  (7)  who  was  lazing  in  his  big  chair,  or  if  Sam  (P)  went  the  other  way 
he  would  quietly  creep  by  my  father  hoping  to  catch  me  unawares.  When  he 
saw  me,  back  we  would  go  the  other  way;  bang -bang  went  the  chairs  again  as 

I headed  for  the  den,  Samuel  (7^  was  very  patient  and  probably  hoped  the 
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problem  would  go  away,  but  after  the  third  time  around,  he  would  explode 
with  a rage  and  the  nearest  one  got  a swift  kick  in  the  rear  which  ended 
the  chase, 

11. ^  Remembering  his  threats  to  ”be  taken  down  cellar"  to  get  thrashed 
with  a stick  and  getting  dragged  there  once  for  not  closing  a door  when 
ordered,  I seem  to  recall  Samuel  (8)  made  the  trip  several  times. 

12. ^  Watching  Samuel  (P) , with  satisfaction,  getting  his  mouth  trashed 
out  with  soap  for  swearing, 

13. ^  Climbing  up  into  Samuel's  Ian  and  asking  for  a penny,  which  I always 
got,  A nenny  then  bought  a box  of  cans  for  my  pistol,  or  a packet  of  chewing 
gum  including  a Indian  card  or  Baseball  card.  Two  pennies  brought  a good 
size  piece  of  chocolate, 

lli,'r  Samuel  proudly  looking  on  as  I passed  the  maping  scouting  requirement, 
as  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Honor  said  from  the  map  I drew,  I was 
certainly  taking  after  him.  The  map  was  to  scale  and  showed  the  woods  back 
of  our  house. 

1'^,)  Sitting  with  Justine  in  the  backseat  of  the  big  Stuedebaker  touring  car 
as  we  travelled  on  some  long  tedious  trip,  Samuel  loved  traveling  and  would 
be  nuffing  on  a big  cigar,  flooding  the  backseat  with  smoke  and  the  author 
would  be  getting  sicker  and  sicker  with  a headache, 

iS,")  Getting  up  early  to  shovel  the  driveway  after  a blizzard  with  Samuel  (7) 
and  sometimes  Samuel  (8),  if  the  latter  was  home  from  school.  Before  the  job 
was  done,  Samuel  (?)  would  become  impatient,  get  the  town  engineering  car 
started,  maneuvered  out,  and  aligned  with  the  straight  section  of  the  driveway. 
Then  with  plenty  of  snow  still  in  the  way,  he  woiild  charge  backward  and 
invariablv  get  hung  up  on  the  snow  drift  at  the  driveway  entrance  or  leaning 
against  the  neighbor's  Oak  tree.  There  was  then  much  cursing,  shoveling, 
rushing  until  he  was  free  and  we  could  finally  watch  him  slipping  and  sliding 
off  to  work.  Years  later  when  I thought  of  it,  as  the  town  was  buried  in 
snow,  I wondered  where  he  parked  when  he  got  to  his  office,  if  anyone  else 
was  there,  and  what  was  he  missing  that  was  so  important, 

17.  > While  in  high  school  cutting  firewood,  in  "Daks'  Woods"  with  a two 
man  cross  saw  and  splitting  it  with  wedges.  Both  the  author  and  Samuel  (7) 
enioyed  this  work.  Also  after  the  author  had  built  a wooden  bridge  over 
Babbling  Brook  for  the  wheel  barrow  to  cross  with  a load  of  wood,  Samuel 
saying  "that  is  the  best  thing  I ever  saw  you  build"  or  it  could  have  been 
"You  finally  built  something  useful", 

18. )  Someone  discovering  the  cellar  full  of  steam  caused  by  too  hot  a fire 
in  the  furnace  and  hearing  a yell  "it's  blowing  off  steaml"  Samuel  would 
race  down  the  stairs  and  frantically  open  this  damper,  close  another  to  check 
the  fire.  When  the  author  was  old  enough  he  was  taught  the  job, 

19. ^  In  the  fall,  Samuel  (7)  and  the  author,  trying  to  delay  the  starting  of 
the  coal  furnace  as  long  as  possible  by  burning  wood  in  the  kitchen  and  paint- 
ing the  dates  on  the  wall  of  the  furnace  room  to  see  if  a record  could  be 
broken.  Meanwhile,  Alice  and  Justine  would  be  complaining  that  the  hotise  is 
too  cold  and  "when  are  you  going  to  start  the  furnace?"  The  dates  went  from 
the  1920s  to  about  19^1  when  the  furnace  was  converted  to  gas, 

20. ')  After  college  when  the  author  was  employed  by  Stone  & Welster,  showing 
him  the  steam  power  plant  construction  job  in  Somerset,  Massachusetts  that  I 
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This  is  the  last  photo^aph  taken  of  Saimiel(7^, 

It  was  taken  at  Carol  Irvi.ne  Adams  in  Augusta  Maine 
in  October  1951,  three  months  before  his  death* 


Samuel  Dyer  (P)  and  Samuel  Dyer(7)  about  I9UI  at  ages 
21  and  seated  on  the  wooden  bench  in  the  back  yard 
at  17P  Wa7u*en  9oad  Praminffham,  The  bench  was  pttrchased 
by  Alice  E,  Dyer  from  a travelling  salesman  while  living 
at  Franklin  Street,  Note  the  resemblance  Samoel  (P) 
and  Samuel  (9^  have  to  each  other. 
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was  working  on,  and  Samuel  wondering  why  I was  not  practicing  Electrical 
Engineering  that  I had  studied  for. 

21. ), Picking  blueberries  in  the  swamps  behind  our  house  with  mosquitoes 

all  over  the  author  but  not  one  on  Samuel  (7),  When  we  got  seperated  listening 
for  his  nrivate  signal  of  ''Bob  White". 

22. )  One  day,  while  on  an  Aurust,  19Ul,  vacation  at  a rented  cottage  on  the 
beach  near  the  North  Truro  cold  storage  nlant,  Samuel  (7)  and  I went  clamming 
for  "steamers"  on  the  flats  at  Pamet  Harbour,  We  were  digging  briskly  and 
had  our  nails  about  full  when  suddenly  I saw  and  pointed  out  to  Samuel  a man 
with  the  bigeest  nair  of  boots  I ever  saw  (un  to  his  waist)  striding  towards 
us  from  the  direction  of  the  parking  lot.  He  came  on  like  a locomotive  with 
water  solashing  high  as  he  crossed  tidal  pools.  Obviously  something  we  were 
doing  was  wrong  and  I didn’t  know  what;  but  from  my  lit  jrears  experience  in 
similar  situations,  my  instinct  told  me  to  run.  This  I was  about  to  do  when 
I noticed  Samuel  calmly  standing  by  his  nail  waiting  for  him  to  arrive.  That 
giving  me  courage,  I did  the  same.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  Truro  Clam  Warden 
and  he  was  furious,  "Where  is  your  clam  license?"'  We  had  none.  Then  he 
nulled  out  a 2"  diameter  brass  ring  (the  first  I had  seen)  and  began  dropping 
our  clams  throiigh  it,  "Half  these  clams  are  under-size.  I am  taking  you  in 
to  Province  town  I"  At  this  point  I was  sure  we  should  have  run.  However, 
Samuel,  who  hadn't  said  much  and  had  kept  staring  at  the  warden  suddenly  said, 
"Aren't  you  Josenh  Morris?"  The  reply  being  yes,  Samuel  introduced  himself 
as  the  Samuel  Dyer  who  had  left  Truro  about  35  years  before.  For  a moment 

Mr,  Morris  was  speechless  and  to  the  author's  relief  his  whole  attitude  changed 
to  one  who  had  .lust  found  a long  lost  friend,  A reunion  was  held  and  there 
was  reminiscing  back  to  the  days  of  their  boyhood,  Mr.  Morris,  although  older 
than  Samuel,  remembered  him  very  well  and  further  recalled  Samuel's  father, 
Samuel  (6)  was  his  teacher  in  school.  Later  I was  to  find  out  that  the  warden 
was  Victor  Morris'  father,  our  future  neighbor  at  the  North  Truro  cottage. 

After  the  warden  left  we  finished  filling  our  pails.  Nothing  more  had  been 
said  about  a license  or  under-sized  clams, 

23. )  Also  on  that  same  vacation  which  was  a few  months  before  the  U,  S.  entry 
in  World  War  IT,  the  author  and  Samuel  walked  along  the  beach  from  the 
"cold  storage"  northerly,  where  I recall  there  was  no  sign  of  habitation  as 
far  as  the  present  old  cottage  (Wheeler?)  beyond  Seascape  Motor  Inn,  Little 
did  we  know  then  that  in  about  7 years  we  would  be  the  first  to  build  a 
cottage  on  that  long  expanse  of  vacant  beach.  The  purpose  of  the  walk  was  to 
view  the  U.  S,  Atlantic  fleet  that  over  night  had  come  into  P-town  Harbor, 

The  whole  harbor  as  far  as  we  could  see,  or  so  it  seemed,  was  full  of  huge 
shins  painted  black.  Some  ships  were  so  large  and  moored  so  close  to  shore 
that  it  seemed  at  low  tide  we  could  have  waded  out  to  them.  Every  type  of 
ship  in  the  Navy  was  there,  from  Battleships  to  Escorts,  As  we  stood  on  the 
beach  not  far  from  where  Samuel's  (P)  boat  house  is  now  located  and  gazed 
out  at  this  tremendous  sight,*  I asked  Samuel,  "Do  you  think  it  is  possible 
that  anything  so  huge  can  be  sunk  by  guns?"  His  answer,  "They  have  armor 
plate  and  many  water  tight  compartments  that  would  make  it  very  difficult". 

Little  did  we  know  then  that  within  the  next  few  3rears  many  would  be  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Pacific,  I have  since  wondered  how  many  ships  we  saw  that 
day  survived  the  war.  There  then  being  no  enviromental  concerns,  a little 
later,  the  fleet  dumped  their  garbage  which  ended  swimming  for  that  vacation. 


* The  next  time  the  axithor  was  to  see  so  many  ships,  and  probably  the  last 
anyone  will  in- one  place,  was  ^ years  later  at  the  atomic  bomb  tests  at 
Bikini  Atoll  in  May,  19U6,  Again  the  ships  were  moored  out  to  the  horizon 

arrived  for  what  the  author 

considered  to  be  a II  victory  "holiday",  culminated  by  fireworks  in  the 
form  of  exploding  atom  bombs. 
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Left  to  rif^ht:  The  author,  age  3;  Justine,  age  Samuel,  age9; 
and  Jane,  age  10^<  in  1929. 

The  author  has  a clear  recollection  of  this  oicture  being 
taken.  First  there  was  a borinF  ride  for  a long  distance;  perhaps 
to  Boston.  The  photographer  told  us  to  line  up  and  and  put  your 
left  foot  forward.  I got  the  wrong  foot  out  and  Justine  evidently 
didnit  receive  the  message 


■ ■ ... 


193^  in  the  livin^room  at  17P  Warren  Road.  The  room  to 
the  rear  is  the  den,  Everett  Dexter's  picture  is  on  the  mantle. 

Left  to  rif^ht:  Justine,  agre  12;  Alice,  aee  Ii6;  Jane,  ape  18;  the 
author,  ape  10^;  ,SaTmiei(P),  ape  17;  and  Samuel(7),  age  h6  in  his 
favorite  chair. 

This  was  tvoical  wearin?  anparel  for  Sunday,  The  author  recalls 
that  we  had  just  come  home  from  church  when  Mr.  hrajjthe  photograoher, 
shovred  up  to  take  a series  of  pictures.  A.fter-ward  we  had  our 
usual  big  Sunday  dinner.  Before  the  day  was  out,  particularly  if 
we  went  out  for  a Sunday  afternoon  ride,  the  author  would  end  up 
with  a head-ache.  In  fact  just  lookinp  at  a white  shirt  could 
hriac  one  on. 
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Alice  Dexter's  first  letter  to  Samuel  Dyer (7)  in  19l5» 
Samuel  is  at  a fraternity  convention  in  Philadelphia. 
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A letter  from  Alice  E,  Dexter  to  Samuel  Dyer (7)  ten  days 
before  their  wedding  on  June  2,  1917*  Samuel  is  in 
Framingham  where  he  recently  began  work. 
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On  the  following  nine  pages  are  letters  Samuel  Dyer (7)  wrote 
seeking  employment  as  an  engineer. 

The  author  has  often  thought  that  if  he  had  been  accepted 
at  one  of  these  nositions,  the  family  may  have  ended  up  in 
Chicago  or  New  York  or  elsewhere.  I have  wondered  how 
seroius  Samuel  was  about  moving  to  these  areas 


46  Hodgos  St., 

Attloboro,  Mase.  , 


April  29,  1916. 


Azaerlcan  Association  of  Engineers, 

Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen:- 

In  the  Engineering  Record  of  April  29th,  I notice  your  advertise- 
ment referlng  to  vacant  positions  for  Civil  Engineers  which  you  nov/  have. 

I am  Interested  patticularly  In  the  two  positions  for  Assistant  City  Enginee: 
that  you  have  listed.  iVlll  you  kindly  send  me  the  «4U>ill  float  Ion  blank  men- 
tioned In  your  advertlfjement , and  any  other  Information  about  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  two  above  mentioned  positions  that  you  can. 

Enclosed  Is  st'imped  addresieA  envelope  for  reply. 

Very  truly  yours. 


j 

« 

I 

( 

\CiTll  ^ervlod  C«iinlg8i«A, 
City  of  York, 

Hevr  York,  H.  Y, 

• Gtntlorscn : - 


48  Hodgoa  St., 
Attlobora,  Mass., 

Auguot  14,  1916. 

. . . ^ 7 / 


/? 


/ / 
\ 


I Mote  In  the  Enclnoerlfl^  Record  of  Auj.  I2th,  your  advertiso- 
aent  for  cItII  ongiBoera  for  the  v;2riou8  kinda  of  work  aa  tlierein  llatcd, 
’Viil  you  kindly  give  me  furtl'.er  Infornatlon  na  to  nature  and  prwdo  , oal- 
" tries  sad  perm*aenoy  of  theae  poult ions,  ;ind  whether  or  not  they  are  open 
to  aon-r eaideat 8 ef  how  York. 

The  writer  la  a. JJnl'varalty  graduate  ia  Civil  Engineering,  with 

six  years  experience  in  Municipal  eanglueering  and  Is  at  present  employed 
i 

■as  City  Inslnecr  of  a Mass-chusetts  city  of  2#, 800  population. 

The  line  of  work  In  vt/hich  1 would  be  particularly  Intereated  is 
-that  of  sewerage  disposal  or  street  laprovoment . 

J Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  infcrmation  you  Qi;>y  give  »ne. 


I au^ 


y^. 


Very  trulj^  yours, 
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46  H«dg«8  St«, 

Attl^ber#,  Xa£B., 

Octcbj^r  PJ,  1916, 

liiT,  , 

hi..  -'2  net  r : ri;;  l^coord, 

j V I n 'w  y e '!  jf  B1  , 

. ] J 1.  •_  w'  c j.  f iii  ' , I n . 

P.. . r . ir;- 

I r.  . c‘  ^yi'ur  idv-.'rt  j I'fvner  1.  in  tho  En.'^iyiecrlR^  n«*ccrd  cf  Oct, 
riL't,  r vl'iij;;  ior  jLu  n.  tsU:tk.nt  tw  s,  deni ,‘>Tiin<?-  ftncln<»er,  und  herwd'lth  tis 
_>!-•  iu.ntini.  <’•{  tlr.jur.  with  the  hope  that  I npp  be  fsvorahl;/  coa- 

rrd  fti  tij.iL  ;C;. itii.n, 

*ht  it  un  ic^n , ariod  26,  ajf  present  orr.p]  eyed  ce 

Ciw;  ..  ..  ir;-. Lr  cf  i.icccvchuLettQ  City  of  £0,000  rcpuiatjoa,  but  deeireua 
c '■  ''  v.'wia'i  ...  oL.LiijiU  to  a yoritlon  which  offexF  hotter  chanof^s  fer  ed- 
V:  j.(  o*.  :t  wiul  moro  romuriertf 1 1 cn . 

i..'^  edu(.:jti':r;  and  ?jxr orlcncf  bar  heea  as  fellows,- 
* / JT  \..l  -4.  f * te  cf  the  Unj\rrLity  of  Maiae  in  1912  with  th*  degree  of  B.  S, 
iii  Oivii'  iLrcriihj. 

i'cr  cr.*i  year  [revieju;:  tc  entcrlnr  collfle-e,  ar.d  durlaf  BUTi^er  vacatioa 
7.1J.I*  . Ltu.crt,  ei-.T.].c;Ku  vt.  rcdxait^i,  Irifc  trucuent’iaa  and  chief  ©f  party,  on 
ncj'ci’il  i.-i.!.  i.nC  ; unlcl]  iil  i T^ef  ri  nf  f«s(?  c^cttruct  loc  work, 

Ei.c  i.  cf  ..i.ici  Tcrlaiifi'  t.  ti.e  | r cli;i  ii..  Lurv^'yg  f cr  a ^500, 000  t ewer’^c;* 
cy  5 1 c . 

One  year  f»'-;plcyec  at  jw*:  ju  rt  erjylncex  oo  the  cenetrtiet  1 on  ef  the 
flltrotloB  fields  s.xii  other  ixrtlons  of  above  Bev/eruge  fjyt  ter^T. 

About  one  aid  one-hslf  years  employed  ae  Aselct^nt  .hurt,  cf  ".k.ter 
and  Lewer  Ocpartmei: t ef  the  Tev/a  tf  Attlebore,  la  oharf^e  ef  fcneral 
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( 


^imt«ii«*nce  and  coattruct  3 , cT  hothft  .\utor-eupnly  and  fcj«w#ri^g«  diapaeal. 

3?'rop.  Keb.  lyift  t*  aat«,  have  b».ea  eai'loyea  a.K  Cit.v  Exijilneer  ef  Attleber#, 
x.st>,  Ik  .idalti®*;  to  the  regular  rcutite  ;7crk  UBually  pertaining:  to  Buch 
i , I ..  ve  called  er,  to  detlga  a paving  Bcheao  far  the  pria- 

i[.'  L:  r ■;  . . : 1,  .>•  c i , to  -nu  duperinteBd  the  oejifitrd  ctien  »f  a 

rl.’-o  i . a»''C  j-t  rrnent  com  r>i « ti  nf  the  pnelirilaary  work  for 
tl.j".-  vl'ir  <ri-iiKa,-e  l;?!'*"!  ■'*:  r ll.lf  cit'. 

r:n_  l . r:;  ;;  1 j.c.'i  r:  r.^'  vfrU  frcx:>  the  very  begiarisg  up  to  the  proteat 

, i ’ . V «•  dci  o awx-*.  cr  lub..  drw.ftlnp,  snd  conuider  aypolf  able  to  turn 
t ; t K-:-.  1.  -.r.u  l.r  dx.’.'Plnrb:  aP  tl.e  S’verH/a-  dr'>ftaia«a* 

ii;  iuu..  .>i-'  ry  th-t  7 rcjl'.’  cfKf.-jdrr  rould  be  ^30  per  week,  and 
T-  c--:  (.or  . .••'.Itltu  th.'it-  offrrr:  -r:  ©"portunity  for  future  ecL/aaweiient 

...I'  • r!..nei.t  -1  . 

• I'cr  wil  fur.'lr'h  -'d  1"  dePirr'.. 

' 1 ...1i  1^-  hi...  t ’ I'-.'-.f  Lw>r  vur  fj.vcri'blo  ceribidcrat  ion , I an, 

'.  j]  ■a'’*’  yrurf. , 
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1 >i; A KTSM A N iMai'ine) — \Vanle<l  for  the 
f'niiuiiia  Canal.  Mnal  have  experience 
on  marine  engine  work.  Salary  $15ip  a 
month,  flee  Hteninsliii>  1 1 aiibporta t ion  . 
frtini  New  York  or  \ew  Oileaiitt.  aalary 
I l.ei-l'iiiing  (late  of  eailKig  Must  he 
j American  eitizeii  i final  papers  l,  under 
I 46  years  and  physically  .sound  No  clvil- 
servlee  examination  reipilred  Write 
Chief  Office.  The  Panama  Canal.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

a 

ENGINEERS — In  consulting  engineers 
office  In  Western  New  York,  a reinforced" 
concrete  de.ngner,  a man  experienced  in 
water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  and 
an  electrical  engineer  experienced  In 
power  plant  design  wanted.  Young  en- 
gineers out  of  college  four  or  five  years 
preferred.  Give  three  references,  slate 
exiicrience  and  salary  expected.  Box  728, 
Eng.  Recsrd. 


FOREMAN  — General  contracting  firm 
wants  first  class  foreman  on  Hat  shah, 
reinforcetl  concrete  buildings  and  mill 
• construitinn.  Good  pos'tlon  for  right 

* man  Pox  "46,  Eng.  Record. 

Box  7r8,  '-’njjlneeriag  Bacorft,  ' 


:iew  Yor>,  21.  Y. 

IDeyr 


I net -3  j;our  udverti Letnent  tn  tlie  En^aoorlmg  Record  of  Bot. 


4th,  cs'llirij  for  en;;iricer  ox^erionced  in  water  supply  aad  sewerage 
pystPriB,  rrd  herewith  jjd  presenting:  my  tiuallflcations  with  the  hope 


thnt  T nfiy  he  foTorahly  considered  for  this  position# 


The  writer  is  an  flnerican,  iitjedrc.at  present  employed  as  City 
Knflnrer  of  u l‘y.  f achurot to  city  of  20,000  population,  but  desirous  of 
mskln**.  i chanp-n  to  a rccltlon  offering  m broader  field  for  advanoement 


and  more  romiinorttlon. 


My  educutlon  and  experience  hee  been  as  follows- 


Grvduate  of  the  University  of  Maine  1*  1912,  with  the  doffrec  of 


B.  S.  in  Civil  Enc:laoer injg. 


For  one  year  previous  to  enter  lag  oollefe,  and  durlns  summer  vaoatlea 


while  a student,  employed  as  rodmiiin,  Instrumentmaa  and  chief  of  party 
on  ;;endral  land  surveying  and  municipal  oBfineerlng;,  much  of  the  late 
bcin,;  tiie  prelimlunry  surveys  and  preparation  of  plans  for  a $500,000 


.jj.vora^e  byston. 


One  year  omplo^^od  .is  resident  engineer  on  the  oonstruction  o'^ 


flltnation  works  and  pipe  lines  of  above  systecu 


48  Hodges  St., 
Attleboro,  Hass., 

Bo\ ember  6,  1916. 


■^bout  one  and  one-half  years  employed  a**  ■ 


^On 


22h 


Ju 


2:* 

Sewer  Departmaat  of  the  Towm  of  Attleboro,  Maae,  eafafad^jAM^iiMiijf^ 

, ' .,  ■., VJ • i>xj  * . t 


looatloa  eurTeye  aad  plaas  of  water  malas,  ^etee,  ^ 
ohar^e  of  the  eewer  ooastructloB  end  houee  oonneotloaB«. 
during  this  period  the  concrete  water  taak  wae  waterprbofajS.'^^'^^^’' 


■■K 


aii  addition  InvolTlef  a new  pump  and  additional  mains,  wa4AAi%d«^< 


for  tell  of  whloh  work  I did  the  eagdneorinff. 


tA- 


-ii«>  y ■ ■>'  , z' 


^*4  • X 

rrom  feh.  1916  to  date,  I hare  been  employed  as  City  Sn|:lA^«*^Af:'J:>- 
of  the  City  of  Attleboro,  Maas., and  during  that  period  baTe.,4Qiil^ 


conelflerable  work  on  drainage.  At  the  present  time  1 here 
completed  the  preliminary  work  for  the  oonstruotien  of  a ntoraijs;" 

. ■ f i f W . . 

water  sewer  for  the  oentrnX  sections  of  the  city,  and  hare  dn^'J;:' 
si  pied  and  oonstruoted  the  main  eewer  for  one  soetion* 


-A-#. 


During  all  my  engineering  work,  I hare  done  a great  dieal  ff 
drafting,  and  can  turn  out  as  neat  and  accurate  drawings  an 
average  draftaman* 


The  minimum  salary  that  I would  want  to  aooept  would  be.  " . > 

1^5  per  month,  and  I am  looking  for  a position  that  offers  an  opportunity 
’or  ultimata  adyanoement  and  permanent  employment. 

,j  ■ , 

For  references  I will  refer  you  to  any  of  the  following-  * 


Harry  J.  Goodale,  Supt.  of  Public  .Vorks,  Attleboro,  Masc. 

J.  «)•  V5B  Vilkenhuii,  ''.ur.cul t In^i'  !';'r.!;lnecr , Framingham,  Uass,  ^ 

H.  F.  Conant,  formerly  Supt.  of  AatXe^  Sewer  Dept.,  but  no7  - 

o/c  Latterri  Ccal  'Cc.,  Altlehoro, 

H.  E.  Sweot,  Mayor  of  Attleboro,  Mas». , - 


Hoping  tliat  I receive  your  favorable  oonslderati^ 


Very  truly  yours. 
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J.  P.  WELLS 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 

• 44-349  CUTLKR  SLOG. 

ROCHESTER.  NEW  YORK 

IiOV«  ^ X'J— ('• 


Lli’ . ou,r..uel  Lycr  , 

4b  lioa  res  iSt , , 

^tlleboro,  I.'uBS  . 

Dear  SIi';- 

1 V.  ish  to  thank  very  n.uch  for  fciiOv.eriri;^ 

r.ry  advertisement  in  the  Engineering  Record.  Some  sixty 
up  plicuti  ons  Xita.ve  come  in,  most  of  them  referrin  to 
ti.e  Y.-ork  in  connection  with  tliC  v^tler  supply  and  sewerage 
systems . 

V.’hile  I realise  from  your  letter  that  you  can 
handle  tire  work  satisfactorily,  I regret  th4t  I have 
already  eripraged  a man  to  fill  tiie  position.  Your  appli- 
cation x:as  been  placed  on  file  and  if  at  some  future 
time  1 i.ave  x.eed  of  other  men  in  tnis  class  of  v.  or!',  I 
will  be  ver.','  jlad  to  get  in  toucx.  v.  1 tr.  you. 
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^ M bHAW  M AM  SOC  C e 


P A.  SHAW.  AttOC  M.  AM.  SAC.  e € 


U»VtYS 
STIM  ATC  S 
e AORTS 
ALUATIOMS 
eSiGN 

ONSTRUCTtOM 

ACRATION 


F.  H.  SHAW 

CONSULTING  ENGINEER 
Lancaster,  pa. 

• ■CMKIIAM  •iOO. 

NEW  YORK 

WWOOLWOMTH  Bloc 

Lancaster,  Pa. , 
January  30,  1917 


WATCN  sw^n.r 
• CWBIIAM 

coMOurra 

NAikWAva 
FOWKN  ALAMTS 

■nioaea 

SAa  PLANTa 


Mr . Samue 1 Lye  r , 

48  Hodges  St . , 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Lear  Sir; 

I wish  to  acknowledge  your  application  of 
recent  date  for  position  with  us.  I would  say 
that  this  position  was  filled  at  once,  but  that 
press  of  work  prevented  an  early  reply,  as  there 
were  over  100  applications. 

I am  filing  the  letters  carefully  for  future 


Yours  very  truly. 


reference . 
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xi»erl- 
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.Hist- 
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oiii  < 

' t*  » V 

d#ri.  Oiuer  po«ti<uiTi»  nan 

WKBHEK.  20  Rl>ck<tum»  %i  • 

ENGlNFEKrt  A‘N’D  DHWrAliKS-Zmiw^^^- 
Clueerfns  burean,  maklDg  jiuptctlciiu  and  plaat 
ij{  iDdUbtrUl  uropvrGeA.  oeedn  ■ oumber  4if 
iu**n  b«tw««o  aDd  -H)  ypare  f*t  age;  te^-tuiital 
eiiuratloD  uevlrabia;  taUry  11000  to  12300.  wirb 
opponuniry  for  adTaocemenr.  dependt'irt  on  ei- 
perieD<'e  and  ability:  aive  natlofMlity,  age  «nd 
«*durarioo.  P.  O.  box  lB78.  Boftoo.  Maas. 

_ _ __  _ _ TliJItt*  mh^O 

E>:aiVF.rn»  Ajrt>  nSEUE^  lottmtMi  for 
<lioo«e  orrordiBc  u>  the  Sute  lew.  the  reow- 
'•*  o i»  » I eei  n , 


,4  ' 


Cl 

MING 

laea  ' 

tuJf 

lehla* 

ter.  , 

tree* 

loco 
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The  eiffht  letters  that  folloir,  lead  up  to  the  position  he 
held  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  Fraud. nphaa's  Town  En^rineer, 

They  bepin  with  a recomendation  from  VanValkenburgh  and  end  with 
his  estimate  of  what  is  needed  to  set  up  ah  enfflneerln^r  office# 


Town  op  Pramingham 


OFFICE  OF  TOWN  ENGINEER 


TOWN  aNUINBHR 
Van  VAt.iCBNBcrBaR 


Framingham.  Mass.. 
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Town  of  Framingham 


OFFICE  OF  TOWN  ENGINEER 


rrowN  mnoinmbh 
j.  j.  Vat^  Valk»nbuhoh 


Framingham,  Mass..  ^ ^ / 
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Kr.  J.  J.  Vac  Valkeaburg, 

l)Outh  >''ramlagh&iD,  Suase. 
Dear  llir:- 


48  Hod^ftB  St,, 

Attleboro,  V;as8., 

January, 8,  1917, 


Your  lot^t^^  and  enoloned  letter  ef  reocoraendatlon  has  Just  been 
received,  'et  me  at  thin  time  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  c'^^ving  no  the 
latter, 

I have  as  yet  Mothln®;  definite  In  view  as  to  a new  position,  and 
as  you  state  that  you  will  know  definitely  this  week  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  will  have  an  oponin®-  for  mo,  I will  wait  until  I hear  from  you  a^aln 
before  looking  fdrthep.  The  position  that  you  have  open  is  Just  the  kind 
of  an  opening  that  I am  looking  for,  and  I slnocrsly  hope  that  j^ou  may  see 
your  way  clear  to  let  me  h*»ve  It,  In  case  I should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
get  It,  you  may  be  asrured  that  I will  do  ny  very  best  to  give  you  satis- 
factory results. 

Awaiting  your  further  reply,  I am. 


Very  truly  youre. 
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Town  of  Framingham 


XOWN  JONOtNKMM 
J.  J.  Van  V’Af.KSNBOHOH 


OFFICE  OF  TOWN  ENGINEER 


Framingham,  Mass.. 
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lttleb«r»  , Mabb*^' 

J««u»r7  16,  I91t*  \ 

Ur.  J*  J*  Vau  Vtlkeiiburg,  • ' 

' ■ i 

Pramlagham,  Y.aBt., 

Dear  Six:- 

I have  talked  the  matter  of  my  leavlas  Attleboro,  over  with  Mr* 
Goodale,  the  Supt.  of  Publle  Works  , and  I flaid  that  he  will  be  better 
satisfied  if  I stay  ’.tith  him  until  the  middle  of  February*  Therefore,  I , will 
be  at  liberty  to  report  to  you  ea  Thursday  meraias,  February  15th*  X'  shall, 

V 

try  to  oome  to  Framingham  eome  few  days  before  that  date  to  make  arraafomwat 

.■  • • . ■ -l'  y 

for  room  and  board  and  will  drop  in  aad  see  you  afala  at  that  tlme«  ^ ^ '! 

t 

Very  truly  yours. 
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Town  of  Framingham 


OFFICE  OF  TOWN  ENGINEER 


Framingham,  Mass., 
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Jpubltr  liorkfl  Separtmenl 


Attlrbam.  Msbb. 


J’ily  5,  1917 


H.  J.  GOOOALE  SUPT 


!^r.  Sajrnol  Dyer, 

Framinc'ham,  I.!ass.. 

Dear  Sarn;- 

Enclosed  pleaso  find  copies  of  tar  and  hydraulic 
cement  concrete  sidewalks  which  we  are  specifying  for  our 
work  this  year. 


'Tie  have  lost  Volume  three  of  "American  Sewage 


Practice".  Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  where  it 
might  possibly  he? 


Very  truly  yours, 


Superintendent  Public  TTorbs, 


Enclosures  (E) 
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^ ^ ^ or  f 


BoavA  at  BalaotMOj- 
nraBlncliaa^  Mass* 


OaatlMMa;- 


3 aaoojrAaaea  with  joat  »aMr|  nail*  at  oav 
Friday  AToaiiie  valatdTa  to  ay  taklair  tlia  a^moa:^ 

^ ^IX  aabait  tha  ttiloviSi 

iisjl<a.»piK..>y.mL\Wrtj.  8<i»itii<w>  a<i  ’ 


< t-'-  . J-i  .. 


1#  ' 1 allX  ta  yoMlttad  to  yo|Altt 
: 'af  4*  taa  fallolAtayili 


. ^ o.; ' » liHL  ^ 


-2  viXI  aarlr  ttr  tha.foaa  oaali^ 

^ of  tiaa  a«  y«t  ia  ty  otbao  .Coobo 
--.oioloak  oa  ail  daya  aoMoyt' t^tsuflyair .^aad -ibr^ 

-'  oa  laatoyday^.witsi  lOui  jwuttaanyy /.oaiatloii 
>■  Hvm  OffiaaBr«.CEoa]^d,tttt  It  OifraM ' ' " 

. tha  voMuliMr  yentlae  iratk  of  tBO;  XbMrtKoai  M 
31  bo  alXovod  to  pixuiA  a<poytioa  of  twr  tlao: 


^fynutk  Qt  ootolda  of  offdoo  liooo 
:f^.":.«lttad  lAioii  obllfar^-  to  go, oat 
;Taa  raltaabariils  to  to  abooat 
\fQy  that  yayyoao#^^.^^ 


: 'VCK  -‘'  ^v  '~  - 

o ■ 'V  Av i.**'  1 


- ■ ■"  O' *S: * i ' ' ' f -ii. ,?V.  .1  ..  . 'i  ^ V* i*- : ^ i 

’ :'  1 Mto  aado  a taatatltf  ootiaata.  af ‘tbb^  toot  of  IM:‘J 

ooolyaoat  jroqalrod  fov  opaainy.  thib'.intijwooiat  ofCioo. 

aa  ttaoa  oa  tha-  aoooapoayiao  Itoaloft  oaltoato  ii)iaa%i3i.y.c^'M^V 

■':  ■■■.  ' ' '■■•';•  •■•■■  '.r  • - 

“ tlurti  ta  oydot.  to 


l^aurti  azpaolaaoOj|X 'Voald  ...  ^ . 

iadU“ls^.-sfi^^55•,sl^^;rSs^.m*?::ak^ 

.'aaalataata  aa3l Ja^iaolaa  ahomld  ba  iMraoidod*.  ’ >•  /,  • ■'  :> 


XOatmaotaaa 


, ;■■;  MOO  ,^,,  ;:• 
’■■■":  7 , ..--OgL  ' . ' A ■ >- 


=™,*««»—|™ TifiMhi 


m, 


Co<<  ot  gualTM»P^ 


To— ' 


iagOAt  £9,192# 


Th%  •8tiiMt«d  oost  of  faxnlahlnisr  •^alpiaoiit,  propmjriv^  Mik 
for  offiot,  ealorioe  and  lacldontal  •xp«n^a8  for  aalataiaf 
partnent  froa  ootobar  1 to  D#08abor31,  I9£d  la  as  f oXlova : 

S^larl88-  i of  $T2C>0  , IliOO- 

Labor-  r:8ttia0  stoao  bouada  . lOO- 

low  Sqalpaant 

?r8parliir  Offloo-  Li^bta  ato* 

. MlaeaXaaaoua-  iato  Balataxiaaoa,  •larioal-  r < 

, •.  ; wort,  tolopbMO.  rto,  , 


im  #a  tba  « 
ta  ar  fdXlavai 


'^-960 


v -mui.  ftnXariaa  far'''fMb4a90aita  ' 
•itftitijr  9o  aa«9  ladiyddaaX  faMi  fi 

abara'atattd*  \7’ 
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SAMUEL  OYCS.  Town  Enoinkcm 


(i/UTiiinix  uf 

Jlia»»atUumclim 

Engineering  Department 


j . . . 


lacCtvT  Cf  -‘■'XSJ 

’rurt,  i-iaLs. 


Dj-.r  ’.;r,  Corey :- 

Swi-o  1 receive:,  f rc  . y(.  i;  a.  t. 

cxii  xcr  ^ 3.4o  for  l^c  ^ t^xe_  ^.i.  r,;.i  =st.;:r  i-  rrv.r. 
rci, 

'.■'ill  ytu  ki...ily  ae:  ^ '.:.e  a itaTsn.tnt  ir. 

Tl.s  ljcaticr*-cf  tr.e  i.ro.,rrty  uL.'i  r .r  valL..ut;:: 

/ 

S;.-  e. 

Vir.  . r-  , 

-^a-Ar^  .J-L  ^3,S\>  ,* , . / 

^ c z 

“-‘-V.  r^ 

'Hl%^  25^^  "t£-C(r  ^ 

' ■■• 

Perpetual  land  problems  In  Truro-  this  lot  lies  in  South  Union 
Field,  some  of  which  lies  within  the  National  Seashore  Park. 

Samuel (7)  told  the  author  he  visited  here  with  his  father  to  cut 
firewood  in  about  lP9li, 
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Another  familj  picture  taken  at  the  photugranher ' s studie  for 
Alice  Dexter  %er's  2?th  reunion  of  Wellesley  College  in  1938, 
Jane  are  19,  Justine  age  13,  Samuel  (8')  age  18,  the  author  age  12, 
and  Alice  and  Samuel  ( 7 ) age  li7  • 
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Samuel  l>rer  (?)  at.  ioane  af  Ms  en«ineerin* 
In  Framingham,  Mass • - 


pro.lects 


BATHHOUSE  PLANS— Alan  ^v«riy  Burritt,  specialist  ip  >Miereatfofi  faeilitiee  for  tho  Nottonal  Ra^oa* 
tion  Association,  was  in  Framingham  Friday  to  study  t|tOctown  Ip  lughins 'baoeb -«nd 

bathhouse  facilities.  Here  he  is  looking  over  the  piarm  «f  the  Shawnrat  torraco  bathing 

beach,  overlooking  open  water  of  Learned's  pond.'  In  the  picture  (left  to- right),  Rfehord  Ryan  of 
-the  Recreation  divitiofir  Mr.  Burritt,  FrankHiir.^,  Mqc^pynick  of  the  Recrecttlon  division, 

Somuei  Dyr^fark  Jamof  Cuon^ham*  Bgprd.  Chdirmgni  Park 

Commission  Chairman,  George AM>  Butterworth.  ^ , * 

■its***  t 0 ' 


2h2 


IT.  WAYTE  AVE.  BRIDGE  DEDICATION.  Gorernor  Robert  F.  Bradford  (right),  and  State  Public  Works  Commissioner  William  H.  Bur- 
cker  (left)*  hold  the  blue  ribbon  across  Mt.  Wayte  avenue,  os  the  Chief  Executive  opens  the  $250,000  highway  and  bridge  project, 
lOO  percent  Federally  financed,  to  the  use  of  the  public.  Other  officials  in  the  picture  (left  to  right),  John  Doherty  of  B.  Perini  & 
Sons*  Town  Engineer  Dyer,  District  Engineer  Fred  Sabin,  Public  Works  Commissioner  Charles  E.  Adams,  Chairman  William  I.  Randall 
of  the  Selectmen,  State  Senator  Charles  W.  Olson,  Police  Chief  Edward  T.  McCarthy,  U.  S.  Public  Roads  Engineer  Frank  Tribou, 
Rep.  J.  Alan  Hodder,  Public  Works  Commissioner  Anthony  Colonna,  Public  Works  Chairman  C.  T.  Garrahan,  Selectman  John  J. 
Brody,  Town  Counsel  Curtis  Dooling,  Selectman  Victor  Galvani.  When  the  first  car  came  alon^,  after  t^oened,  oper- 

oted  by  Dr.  J.  Harry  McCann,  Gev.  Bradford  got  aboorcT  and  rode  the  length  of  the  new  .2200>feot  stretch  of  highway  with  the  asso- 


^ THE  FIRST  STEP  in  the  program  to  widen,  deepen  and  clear  out  the  Beaver  Dam  Broolc  so  that  sub- 
. stantial  areas  in  Ceder  swamp  and  the  Washakum  pond  area  will  be  drained  and  the  water  table 
I for  the  district  lower^  hat  been  underway  for  the  past  few  weeks.  This  initial  segment  of  the 
• project  fhclude^  dredging  the  brook  from  Mill  street  In  Natick  ((where  Lake  Cochituote  commences) 
to  the  Moond  sfreet  orea;  also*  part  of  the  plan  is  the  installation  of  a second  culvert  under  the 
_ railroad  tracks  which  parallel  Waverly  street  and  also  beneeitli  Waverly  street.  Pictured  above  ' 

I are  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  ond  Town  Engineer  Samuel  Dyer  indicating  the  | 
^int  where  the  second  culvert  will  be  ploced  beneath  the  raMroad  tracks.  They  ore  (left  to  right)  * 
Charles  E.  Adams,  Town  Engineer  Dyer^  Christopher  T.  Qqffhon  and  chairman  of  the  board.  An-  ! 
, thony  M.  Colonna.  ^ ^ 
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A letter  to  >'‘aitmel(7^  from  L*  Thomas  Hopkins,  shortly  after 
Samuel  moised  to  Attleboro,  The  party  was  at  John  B,  D3rers, 

ltltiill>'#‘'niir'riiflal'~i’J-i  li  'i¥nJiifyi^Tti~Ti  ^ w w w ^ ^ w w . 


2hh 


^ /CTT 

'^J, 


• ^ 


^ • i/j 

/ - Xi2^  trjlttyf- 


I r - vi=VV<Kl^ 


’ -tirrW  .^-^-  -.  ? • . 

' V ^ 


»WiWii*«iif'  »v'rt<'*ri*i<'ii.f^*a' , .(' . .;' . j'  r , ' i'..'  r. ' I?*'  it'  ' I*  •'  e.'<¥-^F4r 


The  bridf^e  party  at  Dorothy  Ryan's  house  one  ni^ht^  about  1932.  The 
author  at  about  age  6 recalls, as  he  was  getting  ready  to  go  to  bed, 
seeing  ^ainuel(7)  dressed  up  in  his  mother's  clothes.  He  thought  it 
was  hilarious. 

Top  row  1 to  R-  lir,  Ryan,  Samuel  Dyer,  unknown,  Vernard  andJennette  Irvine (close 
family  friends^ 

Standing  in  front-  ^.uriel  DeYille  and  Dorothy  Ryan. 

Seated-  !'^argaret  Leavitt,  Dr.  Sails,  '^aul  Garruthers,  Margaret  Garruthers, 

Luther  Leavitt,  Alice  Dyer,  Rita  Sails. 

In  front  on  floor-  fiarl  and  ^lariDn  Flood  ( our  next  door  neighbors  and  still 
living  (19^1)  in  the  same  house) 

The  author  also  recalls  the  btidsre  club  took  turns  meetin?  at  different 
houses  and  that  on  at  least  one  occasion  Sarmiel(8)  hid  under  the  bed 
in  the  guest  room  to  grab  legs  as  neople  came  in  to  deposit  their  coats. 


Portion  of  letter  written  on  January  6,  I9P1, 


in  which  Levi 


Thomas  Hopkins,  a?e  92, 
on  April  P,  1906. 


comments  on  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  (7) 


Dear  Otis, 

r have  your  letter  of  12/16/Po  wi+K  t 

r remember  that  party  at  John  Dyers  verv  well  Be, 

John  and  me  there  were  fonr  oth^s  in  ^asrof  -.onf 

ooto  l^no*L°w  Helen  Tonne  called  Biddle,  Lila 

BldSie  Joife^fT®'  I^bard.  ^ml- 

LlL  ^ '"^""’ers  ;resent 

whlle^w^Lr^hL" 

Cobh  was  ther^  hut  I du  not  kn™ 

he  brouaht  his  airl.  “ ^ »^hink 

and  hid^^oSL^or  ^o^tabLL!”  Then^LLrciflV^ 

eLiLi  :nth*:r^  cobiLLd''’n:tTri:;rhir 

vL'  taLL^L^tL^LLLLrir"-  “ 

Church  and  I ^ot  some  ldpa«?  aK  Coni^repational 

Youna  or  BlddL  was  LlutLorL°  T talk.  Helen 

arades  was  about  2 oolnts  hlaher'than”“f  so  ^Id  Sf  t^^"h""' 

died ; '!v\mhrrrL°TLr*'’h“rBw  shebnSf''’ 

and  all  I Lo2l  Isihat  LTw!  each  snrl^a 

I do  not  remember  ever  seelna  hereof  ' coiold  mean  anythina. 

house  - T remember  FvpTvrt  <^k  k ^ rarely  went  into  the 

Pich  w^n^ed  Ic^s  ^^--^hter.  We  worked  for 

horses.  I remember  Evelvn  over  therp  beautiful  saddle 

T have  no  information  of  value  - Shebnah's. 
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More.  Letters  on  the  tAktx 

Letters  to  Samuel (7)  from  high  school  friends  in  Trxiro,  shortly 
after  he  moved  to  Attleboro# 

The  letters  describe  what  went  on  at  a "class  party"  at  John  B.  Dyer 
house.  His  son  was  a friend  and  distant  relative  of  Samuel  and  the 
present  John  Dyer  of  Truro  is  a grandson. 


XL>  irtte  v ^ , (^ioucL  dd 

.I'unyi  OAid.  J jxrjU  /kjXwvvx  Xk 

CXnKL^^lAya^.y\tr  Xk^A  AArcJL.  ' 

VJxii  xfcz 

X(uX  ^ yiuLa^  .^crh  Xur^ 

yL(Hir  AXnJUj.  J 

^ XL\^  jSt  A\7t^  a.  AHtj^  ^ 
JjUUXiAAJL  WmXUw(a4  JumKa.^  '. 

OtxA  AKN{^/yvx\jui  ^ -^exzXchr/ ^ 

dJjJYLa  (xk^JiXt  £bc\yw^  a\MJUj^, 
c{/ui/v\  ^ ImajA^  cn\^  ."tfe 

" Mui  a. 

:'^AJUncA  (lA.  AJUdo/'M^all 

MhA  cLwn  |tr)(?VN  U yCut  '^yuAojj 


C^rYy\i_ 


vCf” yw\  unx  !^4iT^Jlruwi ' JS 

tL  VH\^^  Xtsi  xtvil  JrOjcJl  ~ Jro<KAJ^ 

l\aU^  ^LjiM/\\  ^ 0^  ^\JJ^U2A,  bA( 
cL\JH^  .XAA  ^ AA)~A  .^^A/y^  X(Ay\£  ^ ^\j~A 

C-ox^.  JUi  ^ AAJa 

/fe-JU  Jwt  7.  /c?  P.  yv] . oaaW 

-"tfe  4.  l^.i^thx^  anA^  JImXia  ^ J JUnjik. 

X^inAy  CahaJ^cI  SaxaK.  H-AMa  a-vi  ^^^urnt' 

Mritk  aurJb , oaU  oM  Xk  Mj^ 

^ ^ ^ 
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k series  of  letters  written  by  Jane,  Samuel,  Justine 
and  Otis  to  their  narents. 


Jane  Dyer  "^lllsworth  graduates  from  the  Univ.  of  Maine  in  19li0 
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JANE  DYER 


University  of  Maine,  Orono,  Maine 
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Junior, alias  Samuel  Dyer(8)  i^at  Camp  Resolute  in 
Bolton,  Mass,,  a boy  scout  camp,  circa  1933. 
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Otis  stays  in  the  Cub  barracks  at  Camp  Resolute  about  1937 
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* The  author  recalls  the  cub  scouts  had  to  row  around  the  pond 
in  a huffe  boat  with  two  boys  to  iSe  oar^;  like  galley  slaves, 

i§"5Sg!  the  drem 
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Otis  writes  a letter  to  SaiTiuel(7)  for  a dime, 
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TOls  Samuel (7)  only  for  a larger  sum  of  money, 

nls  is  in  19Ua  while  a sophomore  at  UnlT,  of  Maine. 
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Samuel  Dyer 
178  Warren  Road 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 
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Letter  to  Martha  Ellsworth  of  Highland  Park  Illinois  when  she 
was  three  years  old  and  two  years  before  Samuel (7 ) death. 

This  letter  exen^jlifies  his  life  long  interest  in  obtaining 
the  best  education  possible,  Samuel  wo\ild  have  been  pleased 
if  he  could  have  known  how  well  Martha  cerrried  out  his  wishes. 
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The  following  account  of  a Truro  boyhood  by  L.  Thomas  Hopkins  18P9  - 
that  he  sent  to  the  author  very  nicely  sums  up  life  in  Truro  when  Samuel  (7) 
was  growing  up,  so  is  included  here. 


MY  TR^JPO  BOYHOOD 
by 

L.  THOMAS  HOPKINS 

(Talk  before  Friends  of  Library,  Truro  Library.  Two  P.M,  Thursday, 
January  19,  1976.  One  hundred  persons  attended.) 

Madam  Chairwoman,  Native  Cane  Codders,  Cape  Codders  by  Choice,  Friends: 

I am  oleased  to  discuss  this  topic  suggested  by  your  Committee,  for 
we  know  today  that  what  happens  to  anyone  in  the  childhood  years  deter- 
mines to  a great  decree  the  kind  of  adult  self  he  becomes. 

Everv  child  is  reared  in  an  environment.  The  three  factors  which 
p^reatly  influenced  my  boyhood  were  the  sea,  the  land,  and  the  people. 

T shall  discuss  them  in  order. 


THE  SEA 

In  1803  when  I was  four  years  old,  the  ship  Jason  was  wrecked 
off  Truro  Lifesavins  Station,  When  she  struck,  the  16-year  old 
cabin  boy  threw  out  life  .jackets  to  the  men  from  a locker  near  the 
foremast.  They  proceeded  aft  to  lash  themselves  to  the  mainmast. 
Before  he  could  adjust  his  own  jacket,  the  ship  pitched,  broke  in 
the  middle,  and  the  forward  part  was  thrust  high  up  on  the  shore 
by  the  lofty  wave.  The  cabin  boy  was  thrown  in  the  water  but 
prasped  a bale  of  jute  and  rode  it  to  shore  where  he  was  rescued 
by  the  lifesaving  crew.  He  remained  in  Truro  for  a month  to 
identify  the  bodies  of  the  thirty  officers  and  crew.  He  was  the 
only  survivor. 

He  loved  to  sing  hymns  and  pump  our  old  organ,  so  he  came 
frequently  to  our  house  afternoons  to  sing  with  my  three  older 
sisters.  At  these  times  he  took  me  on  his  knee,  told  me  the  sea 
was  everywhere  in  the  world,  that  usually  it  was  helpful  but 
sometimes  there  were  storms.  People  were  everywhere  over  the 
world.  Thev  were  all  diferent  — food,  clothing,  customs  — but 
thev  were  all  friendly  and  always  willing  to  help  anyone.  So  he 
gave  me  a friendly  attitude  toward  the  sea  and  the  people  who 
lived  around  it  everywhere.  He  certainly  extended  rgy  vision  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Truro  and  Cape  Cod, 

Tn  IP99  Father  took  a contract  to  carry  the  mail  from  the 
railroad  station  to  and  from  the  Truro  Post  Office  — four  round 
trips  a day.  So  he  purchased  the  old  Wilder  Hotel,  now  the  Oliver 
House  in  Truro  center  opposite  Pat  Duarte’s  real  estate  and 
insurance  office.  Mother  ran  the  hotel  and  Father  attended  to  the 
mail. 

On  the  Saturday  night  after  Thanksgiving  in  IP98,  when  I was 
nine  years  old,  Father  returned  home  late  — after  nine  o’clock  — 
to  say  that  the  storm  was  so  severe  the  horse  had  difficulty  in 
making  Marshall’s  hill,  the  gale  was  terrific,  and  that  many  » 
person  would  lose  his  life  at  sea  tonight.  He  knew  for  he  had 
barely  escaped  stxch  fate. 
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The  next  morning  he  received  a telephone  call  (we  had  one 
of  the  early  hand  cranking  phones)  from  the  Truro  Lifesaving 
Station  to  come  for  a body  to  be  taken  to  the  railroad  station. 

I went  with  him.  The  body  lay  on  a mattress  covered  by  a sheet. 

One  of  the  surfmen  (I  knew  all  of  them)  pulled  back  the  sheet  to 
show  me  the  body  of  a beautiful  eirl  or  young  woman  with  long 
hair  and  a nightgown.  He  said,  "Touch  her,  she  is  still  warm." 

I placed  my  hand  on  her  cheek  and  sure  enough  she  felt  warm,  I 
looked  up  to  him  and  said,  "Why  should  a person  have  to  die  so 
youn??"  He  answered,  "Nobody  knows,"  as  he  pulled  up  the  sheet, 

I was  so  unset  that  I could  not  eat  the  cake  the  men  offered  but 
said  no  more. 

At  home  I asked  Mother  the  same  question.  She  said  that  no 
nerson  could  tell  where,  when,  or  how  he  would  die.  The  thins 
for  me  to  do  was  to  live  the  best  nossible  life  for  myself  and 
others  and  forget  about  it.  When  people  asked  me  if  I were  afraid 
to  see  and  touch  the  dead  body,  I replied,  "No,  fear  and  failure 
were  dirty  words  in  our  house,  I was  taught  by  Mother  to  prevent 
or  control  them  by  thinking.  I had  a brain  so  should  use  it," 

And  I always  tried  to  do  .iust  that. 

On  a Saturday  morning  in  May  of  1902  when  I was  twelve,  I 
took  an  express  package  from  the  depot  to  Cat  Island  down  the 
Castle  Road,  to  the  home  of  Capt,  Matthias  Rich,  whose  ship  was 
the  only  one  on  Georges  Banks  to  survive  the  October  gale  of  iPLil 
which  decimated  the  Truro  fishing  fleet.  I had  heard  about  this, 
had  seen  the  monument  to  the  lost  men  in  Truro  Cemetery  and  was 
eager  to  have  his  story. 

When  I entered  the  living  room,  Capt,  Rich,  wrapped  in  his 
long-robe,  was  seated  in  his  big  chair  by  the  fireplace.  This 
morning  he  smiled,  spoke  about  the  beautiful  spring  day,  and 
seemed  so  affable  that  I dared  ask  him  how  he  survived  the  October 
gale  when  all  other  Truro  ships  were  lost.  He  asked  me  to  draw  up 
a stool  and  then  explained.  On  Saturday,  October  2,  he  watched  the 
storm  making  and  knew  that  it  would  be  severe  since  all  signs 
were  different  from  any  he  had  previously  observed.  At  sunset  he 
called  in  his  boats,  stowed  the  gear  and  mackerel  away  and  headed 
for  Highland  Light,  about  120  miles  distant,  passing  other  boats 
not  yet  underway.  At  daylight  next  morning  he  put  on  full  sail 
toward  Provincetown  and  at  noon  with  the  storm  at  its  height  was 
able  to  keep  the  boat  off  Peaked  Hill  Bars,  to  round  Race  °oint, 
and  at  6:30  F,M,  just  at  dark,  to  anchor  in  Provincetown  Harbor, 

When  he  had  finished  the  kindly  eyes  looked  at  me  through  the 
heavy  eyebrows  above  a long  white  beard,  and  he  said,  "Young  man, 
always  remember  that  foresight  is  better  than  hindsight,"  I had 
heard  this  bit  of  philosophy  before  but  it  never  had  the  meaning 
of  today.  Here  sat  the  man  as  tangible  evidence  of  such  wisdom, 

I pondered  this  frequently  for  some  years  trying  always  to  check 
my  actions  by  it. 

The  sea  was  always  a friend  around  us.  Sometimes  it  was  quiet, 
peaceful,  beautiful.  At  other  times  it  was  like  an  enraged,  roaring 
monster.  But  whatever  its  moods,  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  could  not 
live  without  it,  for  the  fish  it  furnished  kept  them  alive.  The  oil 
which  Father  tried  out  from  the  cod  livers  and  which  Mother  fed  me 
each  school  day  morning  from  four  years  of  age  until  I graduated  from 
high  school  is  one  of  the  reasons,  according  to  Lahey  physicians,  that 
I am  here  this  afternoon.  So  I learned  to  accept  the  sea,  enjoy  it, 
live  with  it,  and  be  thankful  for  its  services. 
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THE  LAND 

When  I errew  up  most  of  Truro  had  no  trees,  was  denuded,  as 
bare  as  a bald  head.  The  trees  were  cut  in  the  decade  prior  to 
the  Civil  War  to  furnish  fuel  for  the  evaporating  vats  at  the 
salt  works  along  the  bay  shore.  So  almost  every  hill  from 
Provincetown  to  the  Pamet  River  was  a sand  dune,  for  each  shoot 
which  tried  to  prow  was  eaten  by  sheep  or  cattle.  Sand,  sand, 
sand  was  everywhere,  always  blowing,  drifting,  according  to  the 
prevailing  winds.  The  sand  dunes  on  Beach  Point  which  shifted 
position  each  fall  and  spring  were  enerpy  expended  without  purpose. 

Nobody  wanted  them  in  either  place.  The  beach  grass  so  prevalent 
today  alonp  the  dunes,  where  feet  and  automobile  tires  have  not 
destroyed  it  was  ,1ust  emerging  in  my  boyhood.  Where  sea  and  sand 
struggled  for  nosition  the  sea  always  won  so  the  beach  on  the 
"Back  Side"  was  constantly  eroding.  It  did  not  furnish  the 
security  of  the  stern  and  rockbound  coast  of  Maine  which  I later 
discovered.  It  gave  me  a feeling  of  urgency,  of  activity,  of 
puroose  which  must  be  rapidly  but  sxirely  achieved. 

But  Truro  had  its  lowlands  or  swamn  lands  for  the  gardens  to 
produce  the  vepetables  for  summer  eating  — and  for  storing  in 
root  cellars  for  winter  use.  Then  there  were  the  few  upland  loca- 
tions for  potatoes  and  the  white  turnips,  one  of  the  few  cash  crops 
saleable  in  Boston  mrkets.  But  in  spite  of  the  winds  and  sandstorms 
the  land  furnished  wood  for  heat,  vegetables  and  fruit  for  food,  hay 
for  the  horses  and  cattle  with  surplus  for  the  hogs,  hens,  ducks  and 
peese  all  of  which  we  raised.  So  as  a boy  I soon  learned  to  manage, 
conserve  and  enrich  it,  for  increased  production  was  constantly  demanded, 
is  with  the  sea,  accentance,  kindness,  understanding  were  the  avenues 
to  living  together  successfully. 


THE  PEOPLE  — WINTER  RJISIDENTS 

The  neople  fell  into  two  separate  groups  ~ the  full  time 
winter  residents  and  the  summer  visitors.  The  winter  families 
were  self -sustained  operating  units.  They  had  to  be  as  basis 
for  survival.  We  produced  all  of  our  food  except  grain  for  the 
horses  and  other  animals,  the  dry  groceries,  kerosene  for  the 
lamps,  and  molasses.  Mother  had  a graduated  series  of  duties 
aopropriate  to  the  age  of  each  child.  At  four  years  she  taught 
me  how  to  weed  a garden,  a great  achievement  and  happiness  to 
distinguish  weeds  from  carrots  or  the  sprouting  wild  grass  from 
the  tender  shoots  of  vegetables.  But  Mother  was  patient  so  these 
trips  to  the  swamp  garden  were  a .joy.  At  six  years  of  ape  I 
learned  how  to  peel  apples  paper  thin  and  slice  them  to  hang  on 
strings  to  drv  in  the  sun  to  furnish  the  apnles  for  the  pies  in 
the  soring  after  the  fresh  winter  aooles  were  gone.  And  the 
rewarding  pies  were  worth  all  of  the  effort  to  direct  the  growing 
fingers.  At  eight  years  I learned  how  to  milk  cows  and  drive 
them  to  oasture,  do  barn  chores,  care  for  chickens,  and  sloo  hogs. 
At  ten,  I was  driving  horses,  carrying  passengers  to  and  from 
the  railroad  station,  ploughing  gardens,  cutting  hay,  working  on 
roads,  and  other  general  adult  work.  At  twelve  years  I went 
alone  to  ’^Ivmouth  with  one  hundred  dollars  pinned  in  my  inside 
jacket  nocket  by  train  to  ourchase  a black  horse  which  Father 
needed  for  a matched  nair  for  the  hearse  which  I was  then 
driving  whenever  needed.  I found  one  at  an  auction,  rode  her 
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home  in  three  days.  For  many  years  she  was  a very  friendly, 
eacer,  consistent  workers  in  the  stable, 

T^en  I left  home  at  daylight  on  a summer  morning  for  the 
hay  meadows  five  miles  away,  driving  a pair  of  horses  attached 
to  a hayrack  with  lunch  for  me  and  grain  for  them,  I had  to  mow 
until  noon,  rake  and  stack  the  cuttings,  load  the  rack,  and 
arrive  home  at  dark  with  the  load,  the  horses  and  wagon  safe  and 
sound  for  another  day.  If  the  meadow  was  soft  due  to  earlier 
rains  I put  meadow  shoes  on  the  front  feet  of  each  horse,  ta\ight 
him  how  to  use  them  successfully,  but  when  he  did  sink  into  the 
mud  I had  to  extricate  him  with  no  broken  bones  or  sprained  ankles, 
a neat  maneuver  but  I always  won. 

During  these  growing  years.  Mother  taught  me  how  to  make 
decisions  and  never  disparaged  Try  judgment.  If  the  consequences 
were  unfavorable  to  success,  she  showed  me  how  to  analyze  the 
exoerience,  to  take  into  account  what  I had  overlooked  so  that  I 
could  Trake  a sounder  judgment  in  the  future.  Always  a good  listener, 
patient,  with  a keen  mind  unhampered  by  academic  knowledge  ( she 
never  attended  high  school)  she  could  clarify  situations  with 
penetrating  accuracy.  What  she  knew  she  willingly  and  hapnily  shared. 

A great  pift  to  her  children. 

On  one  occasion  I rebelled  against  this  rigid  deiranding  life. 

Fach  July  Fourth,  Truro  held  a field  day  on  Town  Hall  Hill,  with 
games  for  adults  and  children,  olenty  of  homemade  food,  and  fun  for 
everyone.  People  cane  by  train  from  Provincetown  and  Wellfleet  to 
enjoy  the  outing.  On  one  occasion,  with  a pair  of  horses  and  a 
buckboard  I had  carried  four  loads  of  passengers  from  the  depot  to 
the  Hill  where  I saw  all  of  my  friends  enjoying  themselves  while  I 
must  go  home,  feed  the  horses,  and  come  back  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  return  trips.  As  I watched  the  games,  all  seemed  to  be  so  unfair, 

I could  catch  a greased  nig  better  than  other  kids  because  I had  fed 
nigs,  talked  to  them,  watched  their  actions,  knew  how  they  would 
behave.  I could  grab  a calf  quicker  than  most  of  them  because  I had 
been  around  with  them  for  years  and  knew  how  they  ran.  When  I reached 
home,  fed  the  horses,  went  into  the  house,  it  was  12:30  and  I was  late 
so  the  other  family  Tnembers  were  finishing  dinner. 

When  they  had  left  and  I had  my  meal,  I told  Mother  I wanted  to 
talk  with  her,  so  she  sat  in  her  rocker  with  her  hands  rolled  in  her 
aoron,  a behavior  she  soinetimes  assumed  when  nervous.  I pulled  a stool 
up  in  front  of  her  and  said,  "Mother,  I an  NOT  going  to  Town  Hall  this 
afternoon  to  carry  any  more  passengers  I All  my  friends  are  up  there 
having  a good  time  and  all  I do  is  work,  work,  work,  nothing  for  myself, 

no  fun  as  they  have " On  and  on  I rambled  until  I had  vented  iny 

soreness. 

After  I finished.  Mother  said  very  calmly,  "I  know  exactly  how 
you  feel.  It  seems  so  unfair  that  you  must  work  while  others  enjoy 
themselver.  But  did  you  ever  think  about  what  this  day  means  to  us? 

You  know  that  cash  money  is  hard  to  get.  We  have  ver:/  little  of  it. 

Today  you  could  take  in  at  least  twenty-five  dollars,  and  we  have  no 
other  way  to  obtain  it.  Let  me  see,  that  would  buy  a barrel  of  flo\ir, 
a barrel  of  sugar,  two  furkins  of  lard,  two  tubs  of  butter,  and  many 
dry  groceries  which  we  need  for  the  winter.  If  you  do  not  earn  it 
today  I do  not  know  where  we  will  get  it.  And  another  thing,  you 
agreed  to  take  these  people  back  to  their  trains.  Perhaps  we  can  get 
someone  to  drive  if  you  will  hitch  up  the  horses.  Yes,  I know  how  you 
feel,  but  what  you  earn  today  means  so  much  to  us," 

I arose  from  the  stool  and  said,  "Mother,  I will  go,  I never  knew 
before  what  this  day  meant  to  all  of  us."  Before  going  out  the  door  I 
looked  back.  Mother  was  still  sitting  there.  She  had  stopped  twisting 
her  apron,  but  tears  were  dropping  from  her  eyes,  I never  rebelled  again. 


The  community  life  center  in  the  churches, , .The  Confi^ega- 
tional  which  wa*  the  oldest,  and  the  Methodist  to  which  Mother 
belonged.  The  Catholic  Church  had  not  yet  been  built.  There 
were  the  usual  Sunday  services,  parties  for  the  young  people, 
the  monthly  suppers  which  children  attended  with  parents.  For 
recreation  there  was  fishing,  trapping,  skating,  walking,  but 
most  recreation  came  through  the  fun  of  the  work  well  done.  We 
neither  wanted  nor  had  time  for  more. 

ffy  buddy  throughout  these  early  years  and  for  his  entire  life- 
time was  John  Dyer,  husband  of  Ruth  Dyer  sitting  in  front  of  me. 

He  went  to  the  Congregational  and  I attended  the  Methodist  functions, 
so  we  invited  each  other  to  all  social  events.  One  fall  day  we  were 
exoloring  the  cellar  at  John’s  house  for  apnles  when  his  eye  sighted 
a new  gallon  iug.  Removing  the  cork  stopTjer,  he  found  the  communion 
wine  which  his  father  had  prepared  and  placed  here  for  safe  keeping. 

Both  of  us  sampled  it  so  favorably  that  we  searched  no  further  for 
apples,  John  slipped  into  the  house  to  bring  a pitcher  of  water  to 
fill  the  empty  space.  That  winter  at  times  we  noticed  that  the  men 
of  the  congregation  gave  us  suspicious  looks,  but  the  women  were 
unusually  generous  with  helpings  of  food. 

One  beautiful  moonlight  Friday  night  during  Indian  Summer,  I 
met  John  at  Truro  Life  Saving  Station  to  go  out  with  the  surfman 
patrolling  the  open  beach  to  the  halfway  house  toward  the  Highland 
Station  in  North  Truro.  After  exchanging  greetings  and  enjoying 
coffee  at  the  little  shack  on  the  dunes,  we  proceeded  with  the  other 
surfman  to  Highland  Light  where  we  climbed  the  bank  to  walk  to  the 
North  Truro  Railroad  Station  for  transportation  home  to  Truro,  At 
daylight  we  came  to  a farmhouse  at  the  corner  of  Highland  Road  across 
from  the  present  Art  Center,  Here  we  saw  an  old  well  so  drew  up  the 
bucket  to  find  in  it  a gallon  can  of  cool  fresh  milk  from  the  cows  the 
previous  evening.  Each  of  us  drank  all  he  could  hold,  then  replaced 
the  bucket,  I am  sure  that  the  farmer  wondered  how  milk  could  evaporate 
so  rapidly  in  his  cool  well.  We  never  informed  him. 

I^en  Father  saw  us  getting  off  the  train  that  Saturday  morning  he 
was  a surprised  man  as  he  thought  I was  at  home  milking  the  cows  and 
doing  other  chores,  I explained  the  situation  to  the  cows  and  they 
forgave  me  for  the  late  milking. 


THE  PEOPLE  — STJMMER  RESIDENTS 


The  Slimmer  residents  were  entire  families  who  came  by  train 
at  the  close  of  schools  in  June  and  remained  until  they  opened 
again  in  September,  I transported  them  with  their  baggage  and 
household  equipment  from  the  Station  to  their  summer  homes  and  the 
later  return.  These  people  were  kindly,  friendly,  open  — willing 
to  share  their  different  experiences  with  a boy  who  was  eager  to 
learn  about  the  outside  world.  One  of  these  men  saved  my  life. 

In  early  July  of  1902,  after  my  freshman  year  in  Wellfleet  High 
School,  I went  to  bed  with  a severe  pain  in  my  right  side.  The  local 
Wellfleet  doctor  diagnosed  it  as  inflammation  of  the  bowels  for  which 
he  knew  no  cure,  so  gave  me  sedatives  and  left  me  in  bed.  A permanent 
summer  resident  was  Dr,  Herbert  Howard,  Superintendent  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  in  Boston.  When  I did  not  meet  him  at  the 
train  on  Friday  to  transport  him  home  to  Ballston  Beach,  he  asked 
Father  about  Tne.  I looked  up  with  misty  eyes  to  see  him  at  my  bedside. 
After  examining  me  carefully,  he  patted  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said  he* 
would  take  care  of  me,  I would  be  well  again. 

On  Sunday  morning  my  parents  placed  me  on  a cot  in  the  buckboarH 
for  Provincetown  where  I took  the  steamship  Dorothy  Bradford  for  Boston, 
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At  Row«s  Wharf,  the  white-coated  men  with  a stretcher  and  horse- 
drawn  ambTilance  rushed  me  to  Mass.  General  and  pret>ared  me  so 
rapidly  that  I had  time  only  to  wave  to  Mother  and  sister  in  the 
corridor  enroute  to  the  operating  room.  The  badly  infected  appendix 
removed,  I was  in  the  hospital  for  weeks  with  an  enormous  incision, 
wicks,  tubes  and  other  drainage  essentials.  Before  I left,  the 
kindly,  smiling,  friendly  Dr.  Maurice  Richardson,  Head  of  Surgery, 
who  originated  the  operation  and  removed  my  infected  appendix,  came 
to  see  me,  apologized  for  the  weeks  of  discomfort  but  said  I would 
have  no  permanent  ill  effects.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  our  present 
national  politician  Elliott  Richardson  with  a summer  home  in  Eastham, 
so  in  gratitude  I have  been  a Republican  ever  since. 

One  person  who  influenced  me  greatly  was  Guglielmo  Marconi.  In 
1902,  when  he  was  building  his  wireless  station  at  South  Wellfleet, 
he  lived  at  the  Holbrook  house  in  Wellfleet  center  and  used  the  horses 
from  the  Holbrook  livery  stable  for  transportation.  Not  likiner  the 
food,  he  came  to  Truro  on  Friday  nights  to  stay  with  us  a Central  House 
where  Mother  prepared  his  Italian  foods.  Since  he  wanted  to  eat  with 
the  family  rather  than  alone,  a slight  difficulty  arose  when  he  brought 
his  wine  to  the  table.  }ty  older  twin  sisters  had  just  joined  the 
WCTU  so  objected  strongly.  But  Mother  pointed  out  that  he  was 
following  his  family  custom,  that  we  were  not  involved  and  that  he 
would  keep  his  wine  in  his  room  except  at  meal  time.  So  the  sisters 
subsided  and  the  wine  ritual  prevailed. 

Many  times  I sat  on  the  floor  by  his  chair  and  listened  with 
an  accepting  mind  and  glistening  eyes  as  he  explained  how  the  atmosphere 
was  full  of  moving  waves  — long  or  short,  rapid  or  slow  — none  of 
which  could  be  seen.  But  with  the  right  machine  he  could  pick  out 
those  he  wanted  and  leave  the  others.  With  a different  machine  he 
could  send  any  wave  he  wished  with  the  speed  he  desired.  He  explained 
that  light  and  sound  waves  had  different  speeds,  a fact  that  my  buddy 
John  Dyer  and  I tested  with  a pistol  shot  over  Snow’s  Pond.  He  enlarged 
my  vision  of  the  world  and  the  more  he  explained  his  theories,  the  more 
reasonable  they  seemed.  He  left  us  after  he  sent  his  message  to  England 
on  January  19,  1903. 

But  more  learning  was  yet  to  come.  In  1906,  my  Freshman 
year  at  Tufts  College,  I took  a physics  course  to  meet  science 
requirements  with  a Professor  Harry  G.  Chase,  a short  bald  headed 
man  who  sat  high  uo  on  the  platform  looking  down  on  his  two  hundred 
students.  Following  the  chanters  in  the  text,  we  came  eventually 
to  one  on  wave  theory.  When  he  had  finished  his  usual  uninteresting 
presentations,  I arose  to  say  that  I knew  Marconi  and  began  to  exolain 
what  I had  learned.  Since  we  were  seated  ainhabetically,  Hamilton,  the 
President’s  son  on  my  left,  kicked  me  in  the  ankle  and  whispered,  "Sit 
down,  you  damend  fool I Do  you  want  to  flunk  this  course?"  I shook  my 
leg  and  continued.  Soon  Houdelette  on  my  right  gave  me  a stiff  kick 
which  hurt,  so  I looked  down  as  he  said,  "Shut  up  and  sit  down!"  So  on 
their  advice  I closed  my  remarks  promptly  and  sat  down. 

When  I had  finished  there  was  a period  of  silence  before  Professor 
Chase  arose  from  his  chair,  his  bald  head  red  with  rage,  and  said, 
"Hopkins,  if  you  want  to  pass  this  course,  in  the  future  you  will 
confine  your  remarks  to  the  material  in  the  textbook,"  I was  stunned 
but  learned  quickly  that  the  free,  open,  sharing  relationships  with 
people  which  shaped  my  boyhood  years  were  unacceptable  to  college 
professors.  Due  to  arrested  development  when  I was  trying  to  grow  up, 
they  escaped  into  subject  knowledge  where  they  could  protect  their 
inadequacy  at  the  expense  of  others,  A valuable  insight  which  I was 
glad  Marconi  helped  me  to  learn  so  early  in  the  college  game  of  survival. 


MY  FORMAL  EDUCATION 

M7  first  foTir  years  in  school  were  with  Betsey  Holsberry 
in  one  side  of  Wilder  School.  With  7^  or  PO  pupils  she  gave 
most  of  her  time  to  those  in  the  upper  grades,  so  she  was 
unable  to  prevent  me  from  learning  normally  in  the  first  two 
years  which  was  a great  asset.  Her  inclination  was  to  save 
her  grudges  until  spring  to  vent  them  with  a birch  rod  on  the 
calves  of  your  legs  when  you  were  barefooted.  I attended  the 
grammar  school  with  a different  teacher  each  year  through  the 
seventh  grade  when  I was  promoted  to  Wellfleet  High  School  by 
Alvin  R.  Lewis,  Superintendent  of  the  district.  The  high 
school  was  upstairs  in  the  grammar  school  building  located  on 
the  present  parking  lot  for  the  Congregational  Church.  In  good 
weather  I walked,  rode  a Montana  Mustang,  or  pedaled  a bicycle 
the  five  miles  each  way.  In  bad  weather  I hitched  the  mustang 
to  a wagon  and  took  three  other  Truro  boys  with  me. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  subject  matter  was  un- 
interesting, the  teaching  monotonous,  but  I memorized  what  was 
required.  The  third  year  a new  Principal,  Jacob  Wignot,  a 
Bowdoin  graduate,  whose  parents  were  immigrants  from  Alsace 
Lorraine,  was  an  inspiring  person.  He  sold  Truro  boys  the  idea 
of  preparing  for  college,  affirmed  that  we  could  do  it  in  two 
years,  said  he  would  pit  his  time  against  o\irs  to  succeed  if  we 
wanted  to  try.  We  did.  There  were  six  graduates  in  this  class 
of  1906  — three  girls  and  three  boys.  Mjr  buddy  John  Dyer  went 
to  the  University  of  Maine  to  become  an  engineer,  and  I entered 
Tufts  to  become  a mature  T5erson.  I was  valedictorian  so  gave 
the  words  of  wisdom  and  farewell  to  the  school,  the  teachers, 
and  the  community. 

This  was  a great  occasion  for  me,  not  so  much  for  the  grad- 
uation honors  as  for  the  new  suit  of  clothes.  Up  to  now  I had 
worn  only  trousers  and  jackets  which  Mother  had  altered  from  those 
discarded  by  city  relatives.  Now  was  the  time  for  a ’’bought”  outfit. 

So  we  hitched  a pair  of  horses  to  the  buggy,  drove  to  the  D.  A,  Matheson 
store  in  Provincetown,  there  to  purchase  a blue  serge  suit  with  detach- 
able celluloid  collar,  black  shores,  socks,  belt,  and  necktie,  I stood 
behind  the  lectum  of  the  Congregational  Church  that  graduation  night 
with  new  clothes  outside  and  a new  courage  to  succeed  on  the  inside. 

Both  were  valuable  future  assets.  That  summer  of  1906  at  17  years  of 
age  I left  Truro  for  a job  to  earn  money  for  college  and  have  been  on 
my  own  ever  since. 

During  the  second  winter  in  high  school,  I earned  a small  sum 
shoveling  snow  on  Sundays  on  the  depot  road  when  men  were  unavailable. 
The  Town  of  Truro  paid  them  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  and  I received 
fifteen  for  the  same  amount  of  work  which  seemed  slightly  unfair,  but 
I was  glad  to  earn  any  amount  on  my  own.  No  machinery  was  available 
in  those  days  so  all  road  work  was  done  by  men  with  horses  and  truck 
or  dump  wagons.  And  the  important  depot  road  must  be  kept  open. 

When  I received  my  first  twenty-five  cents.  Father  took  me  to 
the  Wellfleet  Savings  Bank,  located  in  the  old  building  up  the  many 
steps  opposite  Masonie  Hall,  there  to  deposit  fifteen  of  them  in  my 
own  savings  account.  The  formality  over,  he  gave  me  this  advice  — 
work  hard,  save  as  much  money  as  you  can,  put  it  in  the  bank,  never 
take  any  out,  let  it  accumulate  at  compound  interest  so  that  in  your 
old  age  you  will  have  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself.  When  I entered 
Tufts  College  in  September  1906,  the  money  in  this  account  plus  savings 
from  work  that  stimmer  totaled  twenty-five  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents 
which  was  my  backlog  or  nest  egg  for  survival.  But  I made  it. 
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I tried  to  follow  Father's  philosophy  of  life  as  much  as 
possible  until  the  1930* s when  it  was  rudely  upset  by  the 
Roosevelt  New  Deal  which  swept  the  country.  This  new  viewpoint 
was  to  eet  a job  if  you  must,  do  as  little  work  as  possible, 
demand  as  much  money  for  it  as  you  can,  spend  this  as  fast  as 
you  receive  it,  and  don't  think  about  the  future  for  the 
government  will  take  care  of  you  in  your  old  age  better  than  you 
could  have  cared  for  yourself  with  whatever  lifetime  savings  you 
accumulated , 

Thus  the  belief  in  individual  opportunity,  enhancement,  and 
responsibility,  which  was  the  operating  center  in  the  democratic 
culture  of  my  boyhood  became  a centralized  lust  for  power  over 
others  by  a few  politicians  which  in  1975  seems  to  be  leading 
rapidly  toward  the  deterioration  and  downfall  of  America.  Change 
was  necessary  but  in  a positive,  constructive,  unifying  direction. 


Growing  up  in  Tr\iro  was  an  unusual  opportunity.  Mother 
taught  me  what  I later  learned  was  a normal  process  of  learning 
unknown  at  that  time  to  the  best  psychologist.  She  called  it 
common  sense,  I knew  that  I alone  made  the  decisions  which 
determined  my  present  growth,  the  type  of  person  I would  become 
and,  therefore,  what  my  future  would  be.  Others  could  help  or 
hinder  but  the  choice  was  mine,  I had  developed  a confidence  in 
myself,  a belief  in  my  ability  to  manage  constructively  the 
problems  which  I must  face,  I knew  that  wherever  I went,  I must 
resolve  them  thouf^htfully  and  intelligently  to  succeed.  And 
succeed  I must.  There  was  no  other  place  for  a growing  boy  to  go. 
With  the  cooperation  of  others,  I have  tried  always  to  work  in  that 
direction.  Many  thanks,  Truro  I 
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